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TAKING ON CARGOES FOR THE NEW GOLD DISTRICTS IN ALASKA. 
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“The Twilight Limite.” 


JUST 
THE 
TRAIN 
FOR 

THE 
BUSY 
BUSINESS may, 
MAN! ry ee 


Calumet 


Marquette 






uth ae Slop, 


Bibon 


St.Paul 
Minieapolis 
This is the most popular train between the Twin Cities 
and the. Head of the Lakes, 


Leaving Minneapolis and St. Paul late in the afternoon, you are 
landed in Superior and Duluth the same evening in ample time to get 
a good night’s rest, and you are also saving sleeping-car fare. 

Time is also reduced to about 12 hours in both directions between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Marquette and the Lake Superior Copper 


country. 
St. Paul Office: 


Minneapolis Office: 
413 Nicollet Avenue. 395 Robert Street. 
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TOURIST RESORTS REACHED 


—VIA-— 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


Winter tourist tickets at greatly reduced rates now on 


sale to Hot Springs, Arkansas, San Antonio, Galveston, | 
Texas, Mexico, and principal winter resorts in the south- | 


west. Also, on the first and third Tuesday of each 
month, we will sell homeseekers’ excursion tickets to 


certain points in the west and southwest, at greatly re- | 


duced rates. 
of sale, with stop-over privileges. 


For rates and other information, address, 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
G. P. & T.A,, St, Louis, Mo. 


BISSELL WILSON, 
D. P. A., No. tll Adams St., Chicago. 








Tickets good twenty-one days from date | 
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ILLUSTRATORS 


HALF TONES ZINC ETCHINGS 
WOOD CUTS ELECTROTYPES 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 























The Westinghouse 


Quick 
Action 
Brake 


Used on all the best Railroads in 
the World. 


Westinghouse Air BrakeCo., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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The Mountain View Route. 





This ie what the Northern Pacific—Shasta, or Shasta—Northern Pacific Route—it reads 
as well backward as frontward—may well be called. 

The route takes its name from Mt. Shasta in Northern California. This white, snow- 
capped peak, at the foot of which the railway winds, is 14,350 feet high. The mountain is 
in plain view, for several hours, from the train, and its distance from the track varies 
from 12 to seventy-five miles, 

The beautiful scenery of the Sacramento River at the base of Shasta, is connected with 
this route only. Castle Crags, Mossbrae Falls, the natural twin soda fountains at Shasta 
Springs, are scenic gems, 

The crossing of the Siskiyou range, furnishes the PAR EXCELLENCE of railway 
mountain scenery, and observation cars are provided there free of charge. Then in suc- 
cession come Mts, Jefferson, Hood—a beautiful mountain—St. Helens, Rainier—14,532 
feet high—and Adams, all former active volcanoes and now covered with glaciers. 

From Portland a steamboat side trip up the noble Columbia River to the Cascades and 
Dalles enables the tourist to see a river, palisades, waterfalls and mountains far surpass- 
ing anything the Hudson can show. 

An opportunity is also given to visit Tacoma, Seattle and the Puget Sound region, 

Then follow the Cascade Range and the Rockies, and a stop can be made at Yellowstone 
Park. 

This line traverses the finest scenic region of the United States—don’t forget it, and see 
that your return tickets home from California read around this way. 

A Pullman Tourist Sleeping Car is run once a week in each direction between San 
Francisco and St. Paul, via this route. 


Send six cents for Wonderland ’99, and address 
CHAS S. FEE, Gen. Pass, Agt., St. Paul, Minn., 


for rates, ete, 
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TELE SANATORIU DM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 

former 

— — 

OLIVER St. Paul, 

WENDELL on O., St. P, 
* HoLmzs M.&0.B.R | 


Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F ors of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 
Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 


ventilated by Steam F'an. A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 
delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 
For further information address e 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson. Wis 
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next day. 
NEW NewYork 3:30 p.m. 
FAST TRAIN next day. 
Boston 5:50 p. m 
"WABASH “sii! 


AGNIFIGENT | ry 


THR GH The only line running FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
~~ WO (AR Chicago to Niagara Falls, Buffalo and New York without change 








Dini Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m. and 11:30 p. m. daily for 
Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 
TICKET OFFICE: F. A. PALMER, or G. J. LOVELL, 
9? Adams St., Chicago, III. A.G. P. A., Ohicago, Il. N. W. P. A., St. Paul, Minn 








EMIT gy ON 


Are You Coming to St. Paul? 


Merchants Hotel 


REFITTED THROUGHOUD. 


Under the management of the well-known proprietor, 













RATES: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. 


| FREE SILK DRESS 


Full 10 to 15 yards of beautiful silk. Black, brown, blue, 
Ne 











green or pink, in light or dark shades. Here is an honest advertisement. No beating around 
the bush. We make our offer of a silk dress free in org English & we guarantee to send it 
with a solid gold iaid mercury diamond breast pin which we give absolutely free to every person an- 
wering this advertisement who will sell only 6 boxes of our Positive Corn Cure at 25 eta. a box. If you 
aurree to do this, order salve to~<lay & we will send it by mail, when sold you send us the $1.50 and we 
send you this handsome present exactly as we agree same day money is received. We make this ex- 
vordinary inducement to convince you that we have the best Corn Cure on earth. There is no chance 
sbout it, if you comply with the offer we send you, the silk dress will be given absolutely free full 10 to yds. any 
color you desire. Don't pay out your good money for a handsome dress while you can get one free for selling our 
wonderful Remedies, Address at once MFR’S SUPPLY DEPT. K, No. 65 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Meals from ) ert-g Furnished Rooms, 


6a. M. to8 P.M. f 50c, 75c, $1 per day. 


KENDALL COFFEE HOUSE. 


150 & 152 East Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. Bet. Robert and Jackson Sts. 


Kats E. KgnvDALL, formerly of Russell Coffee House, Minneapolis. 








ANY HEATING PLANT 


_ Will Give You Uniform Temperature 
Day and Night if You Use 





The Automatic Electric Heat 
Regulator. 


The original and most suc- 
cessful. 

Can be put on any steam or hot 
water plant or furnace at any time 
by any one. 

Costs no more to buy and 
requires no more attention 
than a good clock. 

SOLD ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Booklet sent free. 
On the market eighteen years. 


W. R. SWEATT, Sec’y, 
26th St. & Ave. N, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Manufacturers and Settlers 


will find extraordinary inducements for location in 
Northern Wisconsin. There are plenty of fine lands 
for farming, as well as large beds of clay, kaolin and 
marl, together with fine hardwood timber. for manu- 
facturing purposes. Northern Wisconsin is easily 
reached via finely equipped modern trains running 
daily between Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Ashland and Duluth, via Wisconsin Central 
lines. 

Pamphlets and complete information can be obtained 
by writing W. H. Killen, Deputy Land and Industrial 
Commissioner, Colby & Abbot Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., 
or Jas. O. Pond, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PURE FOOD 


Is essential to the public welfare, and every- 
body wants it and expects it. Possessing the 
largest and best equipped Brewery in the 
Northwest, the MINNEAPOLIS BREWING COMPANY 
gives the most careful attention to the quality 
of their product, the 


Golden 


Gain Belt 
Beer's 


which are:.best qualified to fill the wants of 
everybody who is in need of a pure liquid food. 
When you are in need of it, make no mistake in 
ordering it. See to it that you get the best to 
be had, which is that made by the 











MINNEAPOLIS 
BREWING C0, 


Minneapolis, U. 8. A. 
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Kt SKETCH OF VANCOUVER ISLAND, B. C. 


By W. Ross. 


Separated from the mainland of British Co- 
lumbia by the beautiful Gulf of Georgia, which 
is forty to fifty miles wide; and with its west- 
ern shores washed by the long surges of the 
Pacific, lies Vancouver Island. This is the 
largest island on the Western Coast of the 
North American Continent, it being some 300 
miles long and fifty miles wide, with an area of 
15,000 square miles. Many inlets from the sea 
break the shore-line, especially on the western 
side; and some of these penetrate far into the 
interior, with high cliffs on either side, and 
mountains rising to a height of six thousand 
to eight thousand feet. These are heavily 
wooded with fir, hemlock, and cedar. The 
scenery along the coasts is very picturesque, re- 
minding one of the beautiful Norwegian fiords. 
The fishing is superb, and there is fine hunting 
for birds and aquatic fowl, and for deer and 
bear. In the interior there are many beautiful 
lakes and streams, where frisky mountain- 
trout disport. Here nature is in her primeval 
wildness, as settlement is largely confined to 
the territory along the coasts. 

The surface is diversified by mountains, hills, 
and rich valleys. The soil varies, being in 
some places clay, sand, and gravel, with fre- 
quently a heavy top-soil of vegetable mold; 
while at other places are rich loams. This 
mixed soil produces heavy crops of wheat. The 
sand and gravel loams produce well in oats, 
barley, rye, buckwheat, and root crops, while 
fruit does well in the deep, loamy soils. On 
the best lands wheat produces thirty to forty- 
five bushels an acre, barley thirty to thirty- 
five bushels, oats fifty to sixty bushels, pease 
forty to forty-five bushels, potatoes 150 to 200 
bushels, and turnips twenty to twenty-five 
tons per acre. Along the eastern coast there 
is considerable farming and fruit-growing. 
These industries offer many inducements to 
settlers, as there is always a large demand for 
their products at good prices. 

So far as the mineral wealth of this-region is 
concerned, I believe it is destined at no distant 
day to carry the name of Vancouver Island to 
all parts of the world. Gold, silver, copper, 
iron and other minerals are here in large quan- 
tities, though development is still in its in- 
fancy. This is also one of the chief sources of 
supply for the Pacific Coast of bituminous 
coal. Over a million tons of coal are mined an- 








nually on the island, of which three-fourths is 
exported. There is an ample supply of build- 
ing material, the gray granite of the island 
being equal to English or Scotch granite. 

Victoria, the chief city of Vancouver Island, 
and the capital of British Columbia, is a charm- 
ing city of 22,000 population, situated on an 
arm of the sea at the southern end of the isl- 
and, and on its eastern side. Its origin was 
the same as that of many of the towns in 
Canada. The Hudson’s Bay Company estab- 
lished a post here, by building a fort surrounded 
with a stockade. The town grew up around 
this post, it being then known as Fort Victoria. 
The company still has a post here, though the 
stockade and the old buildings have long since 
passed away, giving place to more modern 
structures--except the doctor's residence, which 
was within the original stockade, and which 
still remains, though not now in use. The 
first considerable growth was caused by the 
discovery of gold on the mainland in 1858, and 
the consequent rush of miners, who in those 
days all had to outfit in Victoria. 

The city is full of interest to the visitor. 
The customs are English, and life has an Old- 
world flavor that is quite captivating to an 
American fresh from the new, hustling towns 
of the West. Here the new and the old jostle 
each other, the active Western life striving 
to make head against the steady conservatism 
of the community. About the first thing 
which attracts the attention of the stranger is 
the uniform courtesy of the people, reminding 
one of our Southern States; and the next is the 
poor condition of the business streets as com- 
pared with other cities, there being no paved 
streets. This, however, will probably be 
changed for the better soon, as street improve- 
ment is being actively agitated. 

Victoria’s location is almost ideal, it being 
on undulating ground, with the blue waters of 
the Straits of San Juan De Fuca infront. Be- 
yond this rise the snow-capped peaks of the 
Olympic Mountains in the State of Washing- 
ton. They appear to be only a short distance 
away, though in reality seventy-five to 100 
miles distant. From the streets one gets the 
finest views of the grand panorama of the 
Olympics to be obtained. Back of the city rise 
the mountain ranges of the island, the higher 
peaks cutting the sky-line in the far distance. 


| There are many fine buildings, notable among 
which are the magnificent new Provincial Par- 
liament Buildings, overlooking James Bay. 
They are built of the gray granite of the isl- 
and,and cost over $800,000. On the opposite side 
of the bay stands the new Provincial post-office 
and custom-house, also built of granite, ata 
cost of $300,000. One likewise sees St. Joseph’s 
Hospital and Convent School, the Provincial 
Queen’s Jubilee Hospital, fine school-buildings, 
and many churches. There are good water- 
works and electric-light systems, and efficient 
electric tramways. The power to run the dy- 
namos is furnished by the falls at Goldstream, 
twelve miles distant. 

Among the points of interest to be visited, 
Esquimalt, four miles from the business center, 
and reached by electric tram-cars, holds front 
rank. On the way one passes some of the city’s 
most charming residences. Esquimalt is the 
station for her majesty’s navy in the North 
Pacific. It has a fine harbor, and there are al- 
ways warships flying the Union Jack lying at 
anchor. During part of the year the admiral 
of the station, with quite alittle fleet of battle- 
ships, cruisers, torpedo boats and destroyers, 
makes this his headquarters. Here is located 
the government graving dock. It is 450 feet 
long, has gates sixty-five feet in width, a depth 
of twenty-seven feet of water, and is capable of 
docking the largest warships in the British 
fleet. There is also a marine railway with a 
300-foot cradle, its sustaining power being equal 
to 3,000 tons of dead weight. Here are kept at 
all times large stores of ammunition and other 
naval supplies. There is a naval canteen, with 
grounds for all kinds of outdoor sports; almost 
any Saturday afternoon, one may witness a 
spirited football game. There is a Naval Club 
for officers, and quite a villageof officers’ houses, 
quarters, hospital, etc. At Macauley’s Point, 
nearby, are located the barracks and mess- 
rooms of the Royal Marine Engineers and Roy- 
al Marine Artillery. 

Beacon Hill Park, reached by a short ride on 
the electric tram, is one of the things of which 
Victorians are justly proud. The park isowned 
and maintained by the city. It overlooks the 
sparkling waters of the straits, and takes its 
name from Beacon Hill, which is its highest 
point, and from which has flamed many a bea- 
con-light of the red man in thelongago. From 
this hill a superb view is obtained of the long, 
snow-covered range of the Olympics. The 
lake, with its graceful swans, and the collection 
of wild animals and birds, natives of the Prov- 
ince, are full of interest, and make very pleas- 
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ant loitering-spots. And no ones hould fail to 
visit the ocean docks, also reached by tram-car. 
Here one sees arriving or departing steamers 
which have come from or are bound to Alaska, 
the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, China, and other countries of the Pa- 
cific; and sailing ships, barks, and schooners 
bound to or from all parts of the world. There 
are two large docks, one 1,500 feet long, and 
the other 1,000 feet, with ample depth of water 
for the largest ships to lie in safety. 

Oak Bay, on another branch of the tram-line, 
never fails to charm the visitor. From this 
point fine views of Mount Baker and Mount 
Rainier may be obtained; and the dancing blue 
waters of the bay, studded with green islets, 
have an exquisite beauty never to be forgotten. 
Here is located the Mount Baker Hotel, fa- 
mous as a summer resort, and here, also, is the 
great summer camping-ground for Victoria. 
Near the hotel is the Oak Bay Recreation and 
Athletic Grounds, with one of the finest bicycle- 








Coast; and Indian weapons, implements, uten- 


| sils, canoes—with totem poles from Alaska, 
| and all sorts of curios representative of the ab- 


original life of the North Pacific. One will 
wish to inspect Chinatown, too, with its 5,000 
Chinese, and its missions, joss houses and ori- 
ental bazaars. They are an industrious, or- 
derly people, and make steady, faithful em- 
ployees. John, with two heavy baskets filled 


with vegetables and fruits, suspended from the | 
| possibilities. 


ends of a pole about six feet long, which he 
balances on his shoulder, is a familiar sight as 
he goes along the street in his peculiar jog-trot 
fashion, and his knock at your door, with his 
cheery ‘‘morning!’’ as you open it, is a daily oc- 
currence. If you visit the entertainments in 
Chinatown during the festivities of Chinese 
New Year, you will have a hearty welcome and 
a royal good time, with delicious tea, cakes, 
confections, and China nuts galore. This lat- 
ter is a nut imported from China. It has a 


thin brown shell, inside which is a fruit much 
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ships loading lumber there. These points are 
all reached by the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway, the islands only rail line, which also 
extends to Nanaimo and Wellington, with their 
great coal-mines. By the lines of coasting 
steamers one may reach the island ports, both 
on the east and the west coasts. The trip isa 
dream of beauty, threading in and out among 
rocky islands, bays, and inlets, and rounding 
headlands which seem to conceal all sorts of 


The climate of Victoria and the island is 
very pleasant, with neither extreme heat nor 
cold, while the rainfall in winter is only about 
half as great as upon the mainland, and this 
usually falls in showers rather than in long, con- 
tinuous rains. Cold weather is confined toa 
few days in winter; and, ordinarily, there is 
little snow, and this soon disappears. In sum- 
mer the nights are always cool, blankets being 
needed every night in the year. Itis not only 
as an attractive residence city, however, that 











PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, JAMES BAY, VICTORIA, B. C. 
“There are many fine buildings, notable among which are the magnificent new Provincial Parliament Buildings, overlooking James Bay. They are built of the gray granite of the 


island, and cost over $800,000,"" 


tracks on the Coast; while on Gonzales Point 
are the Victoria Golf Club Links. A rowin a 
light boat up Victoria Arm—an inlet from the 
sea—to the Gorge is a delightful experience, es- 
pecially if one goes when the moonlight turns 
the wavelets to rippling silver and the dark 
forest to fairy grottoes, where one may easily 
fancy the wood nymphs dancing in merry glee. 
One should visit it on the 24th of May, the 
Queen’s Birthday, when there are boat-and 
canoe-races, and when crowds of the loyal sub- 
jects of the Queen, in gala dress, do honor to 
the natal day of their sovereign. The sealing 
fleet, when in harbor, will also be found a very 
interesting spectacle. If you can beguile one 
of the old sealers into spinning yarns of the far 
Northern Seas, you will enjoy a rare treat. 
The Provincial Museum, in the Parliament 
Buildings, contains a fine collection of animals, 
birds, fishes, reptiles and insects native to the 





resembling a raisin, and of which one becomes | 


inordinately fond. 

Victoria is a city of homes, and from Duns- 
muir Castle, with its granite gables and beauti- 
ful park, to the humble cottage, they bespeak 
the love of the citizens for the spots which 
shelter their dear ones. In this mild climate 
the lawns are green all the year round, and 
nearly every month in the year is gay with 
flowers. Indeed, it is a pleasant place in which 
to live. 


van nooks and falls and electric-power station; 
to Leech River to see the Chinese washing 
gold from the bars; to Shawnigan Lake, the 
prettiest inland sheet of water in all this won- 
derful island, whére Hanlan and Stanbury 
rowed their famous race; to Jordan Meadows, 
to Cowhican Lake, to Chemainus—to see the 
great saw-mills and the fleet of foreign-bound 








Delightful excursions may be made | 
by rail and water to Goldstream, with its sil- | 
| American, of which there are about a dozen, 





Victoria is noted. Her shipping, manufactur- 
ing, and wholesale interests are large and va- 
ried. Asa shipping port she has a larger ton- 
nage than any other port in the Dominion of 
Canada. She has three lines of steamers sail- 
ing to Japan and China—the Canadian Pacific, 
the Northern Pacific, and the Nippon Yusen 
Keisha. She has also the Canadian-Australian 


| Steamship Line to Australasia; the Pacific 


Coast Steamship Line to Alaska, San Francis- 
co, Mexico, and South America; and all steamer 
lines trading to Alaska, both Canadian and 


call here. There are also steamer lines plying 
to Puget Sound ports. The steamers of the 
Canadian Pacific Navigation Company sail to 
Vancouver, New Westminster, West Coast, 
and Alaska ports, and there are steamers to 
Nanaimo and to the outlying islands of the 
east coast. A number of powerful tugs handle 
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the towing of vessels in these waters and in 
Puget Sound, the Lorne of this fleet being one 
of the finest and most powerful tugs on the 
Coast waters. Sheis151 feet long, 26 feet beam, 
and draws 18 feet. These tugs are in an asso- 
ciation which controls the towing. 

At the outer, or ocean docks, the largest ves- 
sels can load at any stage of the tide; while the 
inner harbor givesample facilities to the smaller 
vessels. Sailing-ships carry her lumber and 
salmon to the farthest parts of theearth. The 
exports through the Victoria custom-house are 
over two and one-half million dollars annually, 
while the imports are nearly three and a half 
millions—the total exports from British Colum- 
bia being over seventeen millions, and imports 
eight and a half millions of dollars. 

Over a million cases of the famous Pacific 
Coast salmon are packed annually in British 
Columbia, Victoria enjoying a large share in 
the handling of this product, as well as in its 
packing. Then $750,000 worth of lumber is ex- 
ported annually, going to the United States, 
South America, Australia,the United Kingdom, 
Japan, China, and South Africa, in addition to 
which are the large Canadian shipments. 

The banking system of Canada is radically 
different from that of the United States, being 
made up of large central banks, with branches 
throughout the Dominion. It is an admirable 
system, providing the utmost security, while 
easily adapting itself tolocal needs. Branches 
of the following great banking institutions 
are located in Victoria, forming what is known 
as the Victoria Clearing House; they are the 
Bank of British North America, Bank of Mont- 
real, Bank of British Columbia, Merchants 
Bank of Halifax, and the Molson’s Bank. And 
there is need of large capital here. This is the 
headquarters of the Canadian Sealing fleet on 
the Pacific. One hundred thirty-five thousand 
dollars are spent here each season for supplies, 
while $350,000 are paid in wages, the average 
value of the yearly catch of fur seal being $750- 
000. The output of the mines of the Province 
is over ten million dollars annually. Much 
Victoria capital is invested in this industry, 
and great activity now prevails in the develop- 
ment of the mines of Vancouver Island, as 
well as of those of the entire Province. Vic- 
toria is one of the great outfitting points for 
the gold-fields of Atlin and the Yukon, and her 
trade with the north is large and constantly 
increasing. The lines of manufacture already 
in operation here include paints, pottery, sewer- 
pipe, brick, sash, doors, blinds, moulding, lum- 
ber, powder and explosives, boots and shoes, 
soap, bluing—nearly all industrial enterprises 
from pottery to mining-and milling-machin- 
ery; and the wholesale trade is large, varied, 
and extends all over Western Canada, the 
Western States, and to the northern gold-fields. 
There are three daily papers, the Colonist, is- 
sued in the morning, and the Times and the 
Globe, issued in the afternoon. Here is also 
published the British Columbia Mining-Record, 
the leading mining journal of the Province. 

On the west coastof VancouverIsland the chief 
town is Alberni,reached by steamers of theC. P. 
N. Co. from Victoria. Here rich gold and cop- 
per mines are being opened, and the manufact- 
ure of wood-pulp is being inaugurated. The 
second most important town of the island is 
Nanaimo, seventy-three miles north of Vic- 
toria, reached by the E. and N. Railway and 
by steamers. Nanaimo is beautifully located 
on a lovely bay, and backed by hills from which 
may be had fine views of the islands and gulf. 
The population is about 6,000. There are elec- 
tric lights, waterworks, a good drainage sys- 
tem, a court-house and government building 
built of stone at a cost of $30,000; a stone post- 
office and custom-house costing $30,000, and 





four school-buildings, one of which cost $20,000. 
The total school equipment cost $50,000, and 
there are 900 pupilsin attendance. Altogether 
it is a very prosperous community. The har- 
bor is very picturesque. It has a protecting 
chain of islands—chief of which is Gabriola 
Island—and a depth of water sufficient for the 
largest vessels, colliers of 6,000 tons loading at 
the docks, which can accommodate much larger 
vessels if necessary. 

The old Bastion, erected by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company when they built a fort here in 
the early days, still stands in good preserva- 
tion near the business center overlooking the 
harbor. There are now but two of the old 
bastions left standing in the Province. With 
its loop-holes for rifles, it brings vividly to 
mind the days of the Indian wars, with their 
sudden alarms and swift vengeance. There 
are a number of large factories here, but the 
chief industry is coal-mining. The mines are 
located just in the edge of the town, above the 
bay shore, and afford employment to 1,250 men. 
They have a capacity of 2,600 tons of coal daily, 
which is now being increased to over 3,000 tons. 
This is one of the most extensive coal-mining 
plants on the Coast. The property covers an 
area of 30,000 acres, and the workings are now 
at a depth of 650 feet. They extend under- 
neath the harbor to the adjoining islands, 
Newcastle and Protection, at the mouth of the 
harbor. Thelatest-improved machinery is used, 
and vessels of 6,000 tons burthen are loaded at 
the bunkers in twelve and fourteen hours. 
These mines have been opened forty years, and 
the coal is shipped to Honolulu, to San Fran- 
cisco, and to Southern California. The coal 
areas of Vancouver Island extend from the Su- 
quash coal-measures near Fort Rupert, on the 
north, to McPherson’s on the south, a large 
area, with more or less extensive breaks be- 
tweenthe measures. Thechain of islands from 
Gabriola to Saturna are also coal-bearing, 
these seams continuing under the straits. On 
the west coast are indications of coal, too. Of 
the interior of the island, so little is known 
that it cannot now be said what is to be found 
there. Iron is likewise found on Vancouver 
Island and on the adjoining islands. Some of 
these deposits are now being developed, prin- 
cipally by American capital; and it is highly 
probable that in the near future great iron- 
furnaces and rolling-mills will be among the in- 
dustries of this section, especially in view of 
the enormous demand for iron and its manu- 
factured products in the markets of the Orient. 

The imports at the custom-house in Nanai- 
mo are $240,000 annually, while the exports are 
$2,679,024. In addition to rail and steamer 
connection with Victoria,there is daily steamer 
connection with Vancouver on the mainland, 
and steamer connection with Texada Island 
and Alaska. Six miles from Nanaimo are 
the large coal-mines at Wellington termi- 
nus of the E. and N. Railway, and at Union 
are mines andcoke ovens. Theseship from De- 
parture Bay, another fine harbor. 

Our great transcontinental railway systems 
have made traveling so easy and distance so 
trifling that a journey to these parts is no 
longer something to be dreaded. It is not out 
of the world. On-the contrary, the tourist, 
the sportsman, the investor, the business man, 
the scientist, the farmer, the fruit-grower, and 
the prospector will find that Vanc«uver Island 
is very much in the world, and that it offers an 
inviting field wherein to exercise their respect- 
ive talents. Viewing it with American eyes 
and with more or less of American prejudice, 
I am nevertheless in duty bound to speak 
hearty words of praise for the splendid prog- 
ress made by our British cousins in this far-off 
territory. 





MINNESOTA.* 


Minnesota, land of rivers, 

Where the glancing sunlight quivers 
On a thousand** lakes that lie 
Gem-like ‘neath a cloudless sky, 


Nature's choicest work thou art, 
Lying nearest to her heart 

All her skill and mastery, 

Find their highest good in thee! 
Happiest of people we, 

Whose the lot to dwell in thee,— 
Conscious of thy charms so rare, 
Minnesota, pure and fair! 


Minnesota, land of springs, 

Where the infant rivulet sings, 

As it leaps or glides to meet 

Other tuneful streamlets sweet. 
And with mingled waters flow 
Toward thy mightier streams below, 
Bearing bread to all the earth, 
From our lady of the North- 
Minnesota, who can praise 

Fittingly thy halcyon days, 

Azure skies, and balmy air, 
Lingering long through Autumn rare? 


Well we love thee, land of homes,— 
Land where healthful plenty comes; 
Land of patriotic feeling, 

To the world thy worth revealing 


Minnesota, thou shalt be 
Famed in future minstrelsy; 
Pcets shall come forth to praise 
Thy enchantments in their lays; 


And the world shall know, ere long, 
Minnesota, Land of Song,— 
Queenliest of thy sisters rare, 
Minnesota, passing fair! 


*The name Minnesota in the Indian tongue, sig- 
nifles “Sky-tinted Water.” 

** The lakes of Minnesota number seven thousand 
or more. 


Minneapolis, Minn. PAULINE OC, HAMMOND. 





JACK FROST'S KISS. 


Behold! Jack Frost's been strolling round, 
So softly through the forest trees, 
And making all the green leaves blush 
To realize the gentle breeze 
Had seen this jolly, old-time sport 
Come, ere they knew he was around, 
And steal up to a bright, green leaf 
And kiss its cheek without a sound; 


Until it paled, then crimson blushed, 
And soon prepared to die. 
All through the forest thus he went, 
Till with each other the leaves vie, 
And all the forest seems aflame, 
Just blushing at poor Jack Frost's kiss; 
And he, the saucy little sprite! 
Is smiling at his perfect bliss. 


The stars and moon look down to see 
The work that Jack this night hath done; 
Their twinkling eyes are sparkling, too, 
They also think it must be fun. 

And then, at morn, the dazzling sun 
Comes out to take his daily view. 
And casts his light upon the leaves, 
That all may see their blushes, too. 


For days and nights the poor leaves flushed, 
Until the sympathetic breeze 
Came down and took them in his arms. 
And gently bore them from the trees, 
To lay them on the ground to rest; 
Until, at last, the trees were bare, 
And all the forest sighed to lose 
Its robes of grandeur, bright and fair. 


MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 





a 
ALL PASSES. 


Who ccmeth from the mountains bare and brown? 
Who riseth from the somber-shadowed sea? 

“T was the spirit of thy joy and hope— 
I brought thy woe to thee.” 


“Twin-born, for ages this has been our task— 
To wait upon each year, until its close.” 

One in his hand held rue of pain and grief; 
The other, joy’s red rose. 


Full oft their noiseless feet had crossed my path, 
Full oft each tone and face had greeted me; 

Oft had I fled from grief’s dark-visaged shape, 
And turned his twin to see. 


I thought I knew them well—that woe or joy 
Must ever bear the look with which he came; 
But as I gazed alike they grew—they smiled: 
Behold, they were the same! 
Rock Elm, Wis. NINETTE M. LOWATER. 
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Miss ’Lizbeth was think- 
ing seriously. Not that 
this was an unusual thing 





. very seldom that her 
thoughts left such a shadow on the sweet, placid 


face as they did now. She was at the window, | 


watching the snow that was falling thick and 


fast, as it had fallen throughout all the long, | 


dark day. It lay piled ‘up against the fence, 
and between the house and barn it lay in great, 


white drifts, tossed about by the wind that | 


blew in a constantly increasing gale. 

It was the day before Christmas—the first 
Christmas that Miss "Lizbeth would spend in 
her new home; and a lonely one it promised to 
be. The cold and storm did not trouble her very 
much, for she was familiar with both in the 
old Granite State—from which she had come, 
on the death of her parents, to make a new 
home for herself on the broad, beautiful Dakota 
prairies. But it was just too bad that this par- 
ticular blizzard had to come on this day of all 
days; for Lizbeth had laid such beautiful plans 
for the morrow, and now they bade fair to come 
to naught. 

She had invited several families, that lived 
at distances varying from three to ten miles 
away, to spend Christmas with her, and now, 
after all her plans, she must spend the day 
alone. Was not this, of itself, enough to re- 
duce a New England woman to the depths of 
despair? 

And to make matters worse, she had let her 
boy of all work go home that morning, to spend 
that day and the next one with his family; and 
here she was alone, with a blizzard raging, and 
her nearest neighbor two miles away! Suppose 
she should be buried alive under an immense 
snow-drift, and never be found till spring! Who 
knew or cared about lonely ’Lizbeth Hopkins? 

The blue eyes grew very misty, and two big 
tears rolled down the plump, pink cheeks. 

‘*What a baby I am!” and she laughed a lit- 
tle hysterically as she returned to her rocker 
and her darning. “I guess, after managing to 
do for myself so many years, a little trouble 
isn’t going to scare me now. I don’t deny a 
man is mighty handy to have ’round at chore- 
time, and it isn’t so bad to have one settin’ op- 
posite you in the long, lonesome evenin’s, even 
if the man ain’t nothin’ but a boy, and a hired 
boy, at that. Isn’t that the gospel truth, Tab- 
by?’ as she rescued the ball of yarn from the 
mischievous kitten. 

‘“‘And this boy is mighty handy and clever. 
Strange how he keeps remindin’ me of the past, 
an’ of——There, there, Tabby! that will do;” 
and she rescued her ball of yarn from the frolic- 
some kitten. 

‘Dear, dear, how time flies! It seems only a 
little while since I counted the days till Christ- 
mas, hanging up my largest stocking and wish- 
ing it was bigger; and now, old as I am,—forty- 
three last spring, Tabby,—I should love to hang 
up my stocking tonight, just as I used to do. 
Lord knows it is big enough now,” and she 
laughed as she held it up. 

“I s’pose I am a silly old fool, but I am going 
to hang it up, this once, for old time’s sake, and 
just make believe that it will be full in the 
morning. But, dearie me! no amount of imagi- 
nation can make me lie awake half the night 
listenin’ for Santa Claus, and then get up in 
the cold and dark to see what he brought me. 

“Yes, "Lizbeth, I guess you are an old simple- 
ton, but here it goes, anyway;”’ and, with pink 


ISS ’LIZBETH’S CHRISTMAS. # & 4 


By Florence A. Jones. 


| cheeks, she hung the stocking on a nail behind 


for ’Lizbeth, but it was | 
the dear past, it shall stay there. 


the stove, almost out of sight. 

**It seems so silly; I am really ashamed to see 
it myself, after it is done; but for the sake of 
No one will 
see it but me, anyway.”’ 

The shert afternoon was almost at its close, 
and the snow still fell, although the wind had 
abated. 

‘*‘Land’s sake, who’s that?” and Miss ’Lizbeth 
jumped from her chair, as a rap was heard. 

She went to the door, and opened it cau- 
tiously. 

‘““‘Why, Silas Pettigrew! where on earth did 
you drop from? Talk of the—’’ and she stopped, 
blushing furiously. 

‘T know the rest, Lizbeth, he said, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye; ‘‘you needn’t mind 
finishin’. 

‘‘Where did [come from? From thecity. I 
came out to visit my sister, and also to look up 
a good chance to invest in land. When your 
boy came home this morning,—he’s my nephew, 
by the way,—and I learned that he was stop- 
pin’ with Miss Hopkins—and Miss ’Lizbeth 
Hopkins, at that, I knew right away it was the 
’Lizbeth of old times—my ’Lizbeth that used 
to be,’’ with a quiver in the laugh that was in- 
tended to be merry. 





that you was so near, livin’ all alone, I thought 
that perhaps for the sake of the old times you 
would give me a welcome, and forget that you 
ever forbid me to speak to you again. So I per- 
suaded your boy to bring me up here tonight 
through the storm, and to take me back again 
this evening. I promised to spend Christmas 
with Hetty, you know, so I must be sure and 
be on hand. Am I welcome, ’Lizbeth.” 

“Silas Pettigrew, you set right down in that 
rockin’-chair by the stove, and don’t you say 
another word about bein’ welcome. Land’s 
sake, but it does seem good to see some one 
from theold home! And to think of you livin’ 
in the city, and I never knew it! Maybe I did 
forbid you to ever speak to me again; but I 
guess you’ll think I’ve forgot all about it, the 
way my tongue runs on.”’ 

‘*You have a cozy little home here, ’Lizbeth, 
—I suppose you are perfectly happy and con- 
tented, now? You know you used to say that 
this was your ideal life.’’ 

‘*Y-e-s,” "Lizbeth answered, her cheeks scar- 
let; ‘‘I reckon I am as contented as the major- 
ity of people. I have lots to be thankful for, 
anyway. But, land’s sake! here I am talkin’ 
away instead o’ gettin’ somethin’ to eat;’”’ and 
away she hustled into the tiny kitchen. 

The hired boy was busy about the barn, and 
Silas was left to his own devices for a time. 
Glancing around the room, his eye fell on the 
stocking behind the tiny stove. 

‘*Well, I swow!”’ and the smile on his lips be- 


“And when I found out | lied the moisture that dimmed hiseyes. “If 
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that ain’t just like Lizbeth! How she used to 
count on Christmas, commencin’ to talk about 
it the day after the Fourth of July, and countin’ 
the days! And how she used to crow over me 
because her stockin’ was fuller than that of 
the orphan boy. And then, sometimes, as she 
would sort o’ pity me, she would explain it by 
sayin’ my stockin’ was so short that Santa 
Claus did not have room to put much in it. 

‘*T wonder if she really thought some angel 
or fairy would come tonight and fill her stock- 
in’s. Well, I doubt if the person who is goin’ 
to fill that stockin’ could claim either o’ them 
titles, but, sure as guns, filled it shall be—bless 
her heart!”’ 

Making sure that ’Lizbeth was busy, and 
carefully guarding against interruption, he 
went to work. 

Down in the toe dropped a shining red apple, 
such as they used to carry in their little dinner- 
pails; and it was followed by an orange, a sack 
of nuts, and candy in a fancy box. 

Then, without a moment’s hesitation, he 
drew from an inside pocket of his wallet a 
small package and took out of it a small red 
pincushion, faded and old-fashioned. There 
were the pinsin its edges, just as they were 
placed that Christmas eve so long ago. How 
patiently he had worked at it, under his moth- 
er’s supervision! And when, by means of great 
strategy, the little red cushion was at last con- 
veyed to ’Lizbeth’s stocking, there was no hap- 
pier boy among all the New England hills. 

She gave it back to him, one day, in a tempest 
of childish anger, and he felt that the universe 
had stopped suddenly, with a mighty shock. 

Years after, he found it among his boyish 
treasures; and he put it away, with a sigh for 
those happy days when their little troubles 
were just as real as those of later years. 

How closely their lives had been united in 
the past! Children together at school; lovers 
when school days were ended, with a promise of 
sweeter fulfillment. Then the quarrel over a 
trifling affair—and the parting, with bitter re- 
criminations. 

Silas, urged on by the restless spirit of youth, 
had gone West, and after many struggles had 
become wealthy. But with all his success he 
was not happy; and often, after a most success- 
ful speculation, he found himself wondering at 
the ache in his heart—at a longing to see, once 
more, pretty "Lizbeth Hopkins. 

And now, after all these years, here he was, 
in ’Lizbeth’s house, engaged in the most ridic- 
ulous business a man of his years ever entered 
upon. How he chuckled to himself as he filled 
the stocking, putting the little pincushion in, 
with its lettering done in brass pins—‘'My 
Girl.’’ Then, lastly, he wrote on a slipof paper: 

‘“Lizbeth, this is the same old heart; will you 
accept it once more? I shall come tomorrow 
for my answer,’’ and pinned it to the heart- 
cushion. 

His work ended, at last, and he seated him- 
self just as "Lizbeth entered. How pretty she 
was to Silas’ loving eyes! He did not see the 
wrinkles and crow-feet, nor the few gray hairs 
in the brown coil. She was still the same ’Liz- 
beth as of old, and his heart beat fast as he 
thought of his joy if she should say ‘‘yes’’ to his 
most unique proposal. Then came the doubt; 
—what if the answer should be ‘‘no?”’ 

He would not think of it, but hope for the 
best. The present, with the sunshine of ’Liz- 
beth’s presence, was his, and he would enjoy it 
to the uttermost. 

The evening ended, he said good-night, prom- 
ising to call on the next day, and went back to 
his sister’s home. His nephew cast sidelong 
glances at his uncle, wondering much at the 
chuckles that came out above the deep, fur col- 





lar; but he received no explanation from that 
worthy. 


* 
a 


* 

Christmas morning dawned bright and fair 
as any One could desire. The house was alive 
with merry laughter and exclamations from 
the children, to whom uncle Silas had been a 
generous Santa Claus, and their store seemed 
in nowise lacking in anything, notwithstand- 
ing they had been called upon to share with 
Miss Lizbeth, unknown to both her and them- 
selves. 

Silas had not slept much that night, and the 
little slumber he had enjoyed was haunted by 
dreams of stockings that would persist in re- 
maining empty, no matter how often they were 
filled. 

As he listened to the merriment of the chil- 
dren, he wondered how a certain other person 
he knew enjoyed her Christmas stocking. Would 
she be angry, or would she laugh and forgive 
the trick? 

He was restless and nervous, and had no 
heart for replying to his sister’s good-natured 
banter over yesterday’s visit. 

At ten o’clock he could wait no longer, and 
started out to know his fate, driven once more 
by his nephew. The short distance seemed as 
though it stretched itself out into miles and 
miles, and the horses seemed to creep. The 
house was reached at last, and the first thing 
he saw was ’Lizbeth’s face at the window. She 
was watching for him—O blessed omen! 

Springing to the ground as lightly as a boy, 
he was soon at the door and, without waiting 
for an answer to his rap, entered. 

There stood ’Lizbeth, dressed in the color she 
used to wear to please him in those happy days 
—a soft flush on her cheek, a tender light in 
the clear eyes. 

Silas stepped up quickly to her side, and said: 

“Well, *Lizbeth?”’ 

“Oh, Silas, how could you—how dared you!”’ 
and the plump cheeks were very red indeed, 
and the soft voice tried in vain to sound stern. 

But Silas only laughed provokingly as he took 
her hands in his: 

“Well, Lizbeth?” 

And ’Lizbeth replied: ‘‘Well, Silas, I guess 
you’ve had that heart about long enough; so I 
shall take it in charge once more. But, oh, 
Silas Pettigrew! how dared you?’’ and she 
blushed again at the thought of the ample 
stocking. 

“Love dares all things, ’Lizbeth, and the 
Fates have a kindly feeling for the man who 
dares. When shall it be, Lizbeth?” 

After many and various objections, she con- 
sented to begin her new life that day, and to 
take unto herself the name of Pettigrew. 

So the ‘‘boy’’ was sent to gather in the neigh- 
bors, who had thought it next to impossible to 
keep the engagement for the Christmas dinner, 
but who looked at the matter in a different 
light when it turned out to be a wedding. 

In after years, when Silas would tell to his 
intimate friends the story of the Christmas 
stocking, Lizbeth would say, with a blush: 

‘*Land’s sake, Silas!’’ 


* 
+ 


NATuRE's Icz-Hovusge.—It is said that just 
across the Columbia River, below Bridal Veil, 
near Vancouver, Wash., is an island upon which 
are tons and tons of natural ice. This body of 
ice was frozen during the winter, and the heavy 
winds blow the sands in great drifts over it. 
The residents of the vicinity of Cape Horn cross 
over to the island, dig down into the sand six 
or eight inches, and cut out great chunks of ice. 
The fishermen engaged in seining for salmon 
near this island use the ice constantly. These 
banks of ice-are located on the Oregon side of 
the river. 
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Nine o’clock! The pendulum that is urging the hours 
on, 

Swings while the bell strikes the time of the new year's 
infant dawn; 

The earth awakes like a child who slept and dreamed 
on its mother’s breast, 

To laugh at the world that lies around, like a puzzle 
half unguessed. 

Oh, life is young and days are fair, and, out of the far 
away, 

With wonderful steed and marvelous speed comes Hope 
in her rich coupe, 

And she offers a sip from the dainty cup that carries 
the future's wine; 

Oh, Hope is gay in her rich coupe when the clock, my 
dear, strikes nine. 


Ten o'clock! 
more, 

Is bringing the Summer's glories in through Spring- 
time’s open door; 

And following swiftly down the track of Hope im her 
rich coupe, 

She's decking herself with buds and flowers that bloom 
for her festal day. 

The cloud-lines gather their tears again, and the sky 
smiles out of the night, 

Endeavors arise from humanity's plane, as the swal- 
low in upward flight; 

Dreams and deeds are united powers pursuing the Now 
and Then, 

For youth adrift sends the arrows swift when the 
clock, my dear, strikes ten. 


The pendulum that’s swinging forever- 





“|... The pendulum that is urging the hours on, 

Swings while the bell strikes the time of the new year's in- 
fant dawn." 

Eleven o'clock! The pendulum swings steadily on 
the same; 

The gods of Autumn are writing now, in crimson and 

gold, her name; 

For Summer has followed Spring away, with its music 
and song and rhyme, 

And now comes Autumn’s maturity, to welcome its 
harvest time. 

Like birds on wing. the Summer and Spring have 
fluttered awhile and flown, 

While the hearts that remain are sad or glad, as the 
seed in the past was sown; 

The crimson and gold may sorrow enfold, or speak of 
the joy of heaven; 

*Tis time to reap, and we smile or weep when the clock, 
my dear, strikes eleven. 


Twelve o'clock! The pendulum is balancing to and 
fro, 

The old man sighs, and the old year lies under a man- 
tle of snow; 

But backward along the river of time the memory 
floats away 

To childhood’s hour, past shine and shower, and the 
glimmer of Hope's coupe. 

Still, nothing is lost that once was given, and nothing 
is given in vain; 

A breath, a life, a living power, and eternity chants 
the strain. 

Each soul endures, whether regal born or cast where 
the earth-drawn delve: 

Good-bye, old year! A smile, a tear, and the clock, my 
dear, strikes twelve. ; 

Waitsfeld, Vt. « > FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE, 
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The comparatively recent discovery of gold 
in the Cape Nome Country on the west coast of 
Alaska has drawn attention from the Klondike, 
which lies directly across Alaska on the ex- 
treme eastern boundary, and now bids fair to 
cause another and larger crusade of fortune- 
seekers to the Far North region early next 
spring. To be more definite, the new placer 
diggings stretch along the south coast of the 
Alaskan peninsula that projects into Behring 
Strait, fifty to 100 miles north of the mouth of 
the Yukon. It is about 150 miles northwest 
of St. Michael, by steamer, and can be reached 
quickly and easily. A gentleman who recently 
returned from that section gives very interest- 
ing and instructive accounts of the beach-dig- 
gings, the nature of the tundras, about which 
returned miners have so much to say, and the 
great pay-streaks that have been found. He 
says: 

‘The country around Cape Nome and Anvil 
City is literally covered with gold. Paying 
quantities are found on the surface and at any 
depth one wishes to dig. Inland, on the hills, 
and on the beach, this rule obtains. However, 
no one goes below the surface more than twoor 
three feet, for enough gold can be found on the 
surface to satisfy the most avaricious. Many 
claims are worked to the extent of $100 per day, 
while anyone can make more than wages by dig- 
ging in almost any spot. 

“Back of the beach-diggings is what is called 
the tundra. This is invariably level, and is 
constantly being washed by the waves of the 
sea. The level land extends three or four miles, 
and is very rich in paying ground. It is sup- 
posed that the gold origi- 


| pectively, to satisfy themselves built a caisson 
| or sort of box. This caisson was about sixteen 
| feet long and four feet square. At low tide it 
was placed in the water about 120 feet from the 
low-tide mark, and placed on end, so that it 
stood out of the water. The water was then 
pumped out and the dirt taken out. On being 
washed this dirt ran from fifteen to fifty cents 
per shovelful. Similar experiments were tried 
at other places and-at different distances from 
tide-mark, and the result was invariably better 
the farther from the shore the dirt was taken. 

‘These facts are almost astounding, and we 
ask ourselves, ‘Is there a limit to this? Does 
the gold stretch out to sea, and increase the 
farther out it goes?’ Deep thinkers at Cape 
Nome do not allow themselves to dwell on these 
questions, for they always find themselves in 
more of a muddle than at first. 

‘‘All conditions being as stated, and allowing 
that the gold-streak extends only a reasonable 
distance out to sea, what a field there is here 
for great dredging propositions! Why, with all 
the enterprise and push of the American miner, 
I do not think that he could exhaust this great 
field for scores of years, let him work ever so 
hard.”’ 

About the same interesting story is told by 
other reliable men. A Butte, Mont., corre- 
spondent says that a well-known and experi- 
enced mining man named Henderson, who was 
sent to this new gold-field to represent a num- 
ber of local capitalists, has returned to Mon- 
tana and speaks of his impression as follows: 

‘*‘While there may be some exaggerated stories 
told of Cape Nome, the country is, strictly 








Dexter gulches yielded over $1,000,000 during 
the past summer, and about the same amount 
was taken from the Buster mines. About 700 
or 800 men were employed in the gulches, and 
over 2,000 men work on the Beach mines. 

“The gold is much coarser near the shore, 
which might lead one to believe that it came 
from the sea, because the finest particles are 
found at the farthest point from the shore. 
There are two or three pay-streaks. The gold is 
found in a stratum of ruby sand. The bed-rock 
consists of a stratum of clay. Living expenses 
are high. A square meal costs $3, a plain beef- 
steak $1.50, and a small house rents for $150 per 
month. Beef is seventy-five cents a pound, flour 
$100 per 100 pounds, and wood $40 acord. Wages 
are high, miners receiving $10 per day. 

‘‘The beach-diggings have run out for miles, 
the pay-streak extending about forty-five miles 
along the beach. The farther out in the sea 
the miners go, the richer are the diggings. One 
dredging-plant is in operation at the mouth of 
the creek, and is turning out large quantities 
of gold, but the sea is so rough that itis doubt- 
fulif dredging-plants, as at present constructed, 
can be operated successfully. About a month 
ago there was another stampede from Nome to 
Cape York and Cape Prince of Wales, located 
about 100 miles north, but I understand that 
gold in paying quantities was not discovered 
there, except in limited area.”’ 

Another confirmation of the richness of the 
Cape Nome diggings comes from N. Cameron 
Bowles of 124 Tenth Street North, Minneapolis, 
who is just back from a two years’ stay in the 
Klondike and Nome countries. He does not 
wish to influence a frantic rush on the part of 
men who know naught of the privations, dan- 
gers, and distress which inevitably await men 
in those inhospitable regions, but he says that 
at Cape Nome $16 to $100 a day can be got out 
of the beach for the asking, and that in the 
thousands of creek gulches along the coast are 
claims which pan out fair wages and in many 
cases produce large and unexpected fortunes. 

‘There never was a coun- 
try so cut up by ravines 





nally came from some great 
quartz deposits far inland, 
most probably from the 
hills way to the north near 
the Arctic Ocean. This 
gold, by the melting of the 
snow in the summer-time, 
must have gradually been 
washed down to the tun- 
dras by the flow of the wa- 
ter tothe sea. From the 
tundras, which are swept 
by the waves at high and 
also low tide, this gold must 
have been washed by the 
waves onto the beach and, 
farther out, onto the shal- 
low land that extends out 
into the ocean. 

‘*Now, we at Cape Nome, 
taking all the facts of the 
case, have another pet the- 
ory, and that is: If the 
gold extends out into the 
beach as farasitisleft bare 
by the low tide, why should it not extend far- 
therout to sea, even to deep water and beyond? 
We were so much taken up with this theory 
that at last we believed it to bea fact. Several 
times miners have gone out in boats, when the 
tide was out, and secured a few shovelfuls of the 
sand and washed it. They always found pay 
dirt going from ten to thirty cents per shovelful. 

“Just before I left Anvil City better proofs 
than these were given. Messrs. McCumber and 
Lee of Anacortes and Fairhaven, Wash., re- 











VESSELS LOADING AT TACOMA WHARVES FOR THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA. 


speaking, one of the richest gold-bearing dis- 
tricts in the world. It is confidently expected 
that the output of gold from Cape Nome next 
year will exceed $10,000,000. Why, we get nug- 
gets up there that carry $200 to $500 in gold, 
and pans of dirt averaging $40 are not at all un- 
common. The mines are situated about five 
miles from the town—in Anvil, Glacier, Snow, 
Buster, and Dexter gulches. Snow Gulch is 
only about a mile long, and has but four loca- 





tions, each 1,320 feet long. Snow, Anvil, and 








and gulches,’’ he says, ‘‘as 
the coast is from Golovan 
Bay, 175 miles southeast of 
Cape Nome, to Cape Princé 
of Wales,many miles tothe 
northwest. The mount- 
ains are not high, but they 
are thick, and the tundra 
country which lies between 
them and the coast offers 
plenty of opportunity to 
the water as it runs off 
rapidly in the spring and 
summer. In my belief all 
this tundra country, which 
is soft, swampy, and pretty 
well filled with gold nug- 
gets, is furnishing the sup- 
ply of gold which is being 
taken out of the beach and 
the gulches. 

‘It is said that the beach 
is gold-bearing from Golo- 
van Bay to Cape Prince of 
Wales, but that has not been proved except in 
that part running from Nome River, three miles 
south of Nome, to Cripple River, twelve miles 
north of the city. This winter, however, nearly 
all the beach will be prospected and will prob- 
ably produce pay dirt. That part which was 
worked during my stay was about 125 feet wide 
and fifteen miles long, and sloped at an angle 
of about 45 degrees. The tide rose about six 
feet, and we who worked the rockers followed 
it in and out, thus always having plenty of-wa- 
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ter to wash the dirt with, and 
sometimes having more than 
we cared for. 

‘*Next to the beach, in im- 
portance to the poor man, is 
the gulch mining, which pro- 
duces the best results. The 
gold taken out of these count- 
less gulches amounts to a fab- 
ulous sum, and there is every 
reason to believe that there 
are many gulches to the north 
of Cape Nome which have not 
yet been developed. The min- 
ing laws allow prospectors to 
stake out gulch claims 1,320 
feet long and 660 feet wide. 
They cannot be longer than 
1,320 feet along stream, ‘how- 
ever. 

“There are no mosquitoes 
in the Cape Nome Country, 
in which particular it is much 
better than the Klondike; and 
there is little cold weather in 
the summer months. It isa 
dry country, too. All the 
snow gets away early in the 
spring, about the last of April, and the absence 
of trees and vegetation allows the country to 
dry uprapidly. It is very cold in winter, but 
more from the sweep of the wind than the fall 
in temperature, In expense there is not much 
difference between Dawson and Nome. Itcost 
me on an average $6.80 a day to live at a res- 
taurant, although if one did his own cooking 
the expense would be much less.”’ 

Still another Minnesotan who can speak of 
the new El Dorado from personal knowledge 
and practical experience is Dr. C. P. Dolan of 
Waterville, the leader of a party of Minneapolis 
men who went to the Cape Nome Country in 
1898. He says: 

‘There may be richer districts in the world 
than the Cape Nome District, but if there are 
they have not yet been discovered. The coun- 
try is simply full of gold, and men who went in 
there penniless a few months ago are now mill- 
ionaires, or so near it they get the credit for 
being worth that amount. From Golovan Bay 
clear to Cape Prince of Wales there is a strip of 
gold-bearing land which is not, in my opinion, 
equaled anywhere in the world. 

‘*The gold is contained in a heavy ledge which 
will apparently never become exhausted. This 
ledge dips into the ocean at Cape Prince of 
Wales, and appears againin Siberia. In the 
spring there will undoubtedly be a stampede 
from Dawson and other places to Siberia, where, 
I understand, a number of Americans are al- 
ready working in the gold-fields. The straits 
separating Cape Prince of Wales anc Siberia 
are only forty miles wide, and in the winter the 
trip is easily made by dog team. 

‘‘Cape Nome is now, to use a slang phrase, the 
‘whole thing’ in that country. At one time it 
was a city of 6,000 inhabitants, but at the pres- 
ent time there are but 2,500 persons wintering 
there. Last June there were but two tents at 
Cape Nome; now there are two big business 
streets, in which property is selling at from $150 
to $300 a front foot, and it is hard to buy it at 
that. Hundreds of persons are living in tents, 
and will continue to do so all winter. 

‘*Reindeer from Siberia furnish most of the 
food; were it not for this there would be a vast 
amount of suffering in that district. The meat 
of the reindeer is better than the finest venison, 
being fat and solid, and without that rank 
taste which marks considerable of the meat of 
the deer family. The people from Siberia pay 
frequent visits to the Cape Nome District, and 
so far as I can learn there is a friendly feeling 








existing between the natives and the Ameri- 
cans who have gone into the country. 

‘‘Dawson people have begun the stampede to 
the Cape Nome District, and before another 
year has passed the Golovan Bay District will 
be full of them. The gold-fields there are so 
far ahead of anything yet discovered that you 
could not keep the people back with an army. 
There is but little lawlessness, however, for 
lawlessness is a thing not tolerated in that 
country, where an injury to one is an injury to 
all. Theft is comparatively unknown, for every 
man has all the gold he wants, and can get more 
by prospecting for it. 

‘*The case of forty-five Laplanders who went 
into the country with us as steerage passengers 
will give you an illustration of what can be 
done there by men who are willing to work. 
These Laplanders, some of whom had their 
families with them, had nothing when they 
went in. They were employed to herd and raise 
reindeer, but at this work they did not remain 
a great while. The gold fever caught them, and 
at the present time there is not one of them 
who is worth less than $100,000, many of them 
being worth several times that amount. 

“Oneof the Laplanders, a man named Barta, 
settled on Dexter Creek with his wife and chil- 
dren, all of whom were old enough to work. 
Finally the water in Dexter Creek played out, 
and there was a stampede for another place on 
the part of most of the people. The Bartas re- 
mained, however, with the result that they have 
already taken more than $100,000 out of one 
claim, in which they have sold a half interest 
for $75,000, and are taking something like $500 
per day out of another claim near by, with two 
more ready to be worked.”’ 

While there is no reason for questioning the 
reliability of the men whose opinions have been 
quoted, it should not be inferred that every 
man who goes to the Nome Country will bring 
back a golden fortune. Hardships are great, 
fevers are common and very hard to combat, 
and the general conditions such that only the 
sturdiest and most determined manhood can 
withstand them. Gold is there in immense 
quantities; there can no longer be doubt of that. 
The Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger says, editorially: 

“It is no doubt susceptible of proof that a 
larger percentage of the men who have gone to 
the Cape Nome District have made, if not fort- 
unes, at least profitable renumeration, than 
in any other district yet discovered. It has 
achieved the reputation of ‘a poor man’s dis- 











THE FAMED YUKON RIVER, ALASKA—THE NEW CAPE NOME DIGGINGS ARE ONLY FIFTY TO A HUNDRED MILES 
NORTH OF THE YUKON’S MOUTH, ON THE COAST OF BEHRING STRAIT. 


trict,’ where no large capital in cash orsupplies 
is necessary, and which can be reached without 
the expenditure of a fortune or the hazard of 
life or limb.”’ 

But there is always hazard of life and limb, 
and there is always expense. There will bea 
great outpouring of men to this new country 
next spring, but they should go with abundant 
supplies of necessaries and with sufficient means 
to tide them over misfortunes. To go prepared 
for the worst is to invite success; to rush into 
such a region depending wholly on luck, is to 
become stranded at the first great difficulty en- 
countered. 





* 


THE CAVES OF SOUTHERN WASHINGTON. 


The Portland Oregonian says that the ice- 
caves are probably the best-known feature of 
the White Salmon River Country in Southern 
Washington. One of these caves is twelve or 
fourteen feet in height, and contains thou- 
sands of shining icicles from one foot to two feet 
thick, the ice floor being about the same thick- 
ness. The sparkling beauty of the effect may 
easily be imagined. The water, trickling down 
through the top of the cave, froze, this year, in 
July. There used to be massive columns of ice 
extending from the floor to the roof, but these 
have been cut away by practical-minded dairy- 
men, who used them for preserving butter. 

The large lava-cave, which is nearly a mile 
in length, fifty feet high and twenty-five feet 
broad, is fully as interesting as the ice-caves. 
It has been known only three years. The open- 
ing is from the top, a fifty-foot ladder carrying 
one down into what seems to the timorous 
stranger the infernal pit itself. A mile of Cim- 
merian darkness stretches before him, making 
it a capital lair for wild beasts. A bear, or a 
couger, or a wildcat, might easily make the 
descent from the ground above; or a malicious 
Indian, one of the hundreds galloping over 
the country, could come along, take that ladder 
away, and leave the explorer, fifty feet from 
sunlight and happiness, down in the depths of 
this musty blackness. 








A WELL-PRESERVED INSCRIPTION—On an al- 
der-tree on a high bluff near the mouth of North 
River, in Washington, Surveyor Vickerey has 
found this inscription—cut in the tree and 
gtown over: “U. S. Survey Camp, No. 14, 
Dec. 10, 1855.’’ This is the date of the first, 
survey of Pacific County. 
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A Tale with a Moral. 


The ‘‘new woman”’ movement has received a 
hard blow in Montana. Mrs. Jennison was in 
a huckleberry-patch, when she encountered a 
bear with cubs. The mother bear went at her 
with sanguinary intent, but Mrs. Jennison 
tore off her skirt and threw it over the bear, 
and while the furious animal was entangled in 
the garment and trying to find the pocket, the 
woman escaped. Suppose she had worn trous- 
ers?— McIntosh ( Minn.) Republican. 


She Wanted to Tickle Him. 

It is said that a Langdon lady, while at the 
Carnival recently, entered aGrand Forks hard- 
ware store and asked for a jack-pot. She was 
informed that they did not keep jack-pots, 
which caused her to turn away with a down- 
cast look, remarking that she was so in hopes 
that they kept them, because her husband 
kept talking so much in his sleep about jack- 
pots, and if she could get one she knew it 
would tickle him nearly to death.— Langdon (N. 
D.) Republican. 


And They Were Sober, Too. 


The other day an Eastern man entered a lo- 
cal ticket-office and, addressing the clerk, said: 

“T would like to buy a ticket for—er—Nos- 
qualmie Falls.”’ 

‘*For where?”’ asked the clerk, with a smile. 

‘*Why—er—a—Squonalmie Falls.”’ 

“Oh,”’ said the ticket dispenser; ‘you mean 
Quonolmie—er—pshaw!—I mean Inosq——” 

‘‘What I asked for,” retorted the prospective 
ticket purchaser, heatedly, ‘‘wasa ticket for 
Skoholmque Falls; haven’t you got it?” 

‘““Yes,’’ responded the clerk; ‘‘but you’ve got 
the name mixed. You mean Squeenolkee— 
rats!—I mean——”’ 

‘*Well, haven’t I been saying soall the time?” 
demanded the other, getting red in the face. 
“T want a ticket for Qualsqomkie Falls! Do 
you understand me? Squakklomskie Falls!” 

‘‘What you want,”’ faintly responded the 
clerk as he carefully ticked off the syllables 
from the map, “isa ticket to Snoqualmie Falls.” 

“Don’t either!” shrieked the other, purple in 
the face. “Gimme a—a—ticket for Kent.’’— 
Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. 


Caesar was Touched. 

One day when Cwsar was leaning up against 
a wooden Indian in front of Brutus’ cigar-store, 
half-way between the Forum and the Repub- 
lican Central Committee Headquarters, he was 
accosted by a bunco-steerer with a green grip 
and the finest set of lilacs that ever split the 
breeze. 

‘Hello!’ said the bunco-steerer; “‘haven’t I 
seen you before?”’ 

“I don’t think you have, Jo, Jo,” said Cxsar, 
who was dead on. “I never was in the pen- 
itentiary myself, and if I ever saw you outside 
of the bastile it’s a mighty good thing for you 
I wasn’t a policeman. You look a good deal 
like a local-option sentiment ina German vil- 
lage. How much will you take fora slip from 
that foliage-plant on your face, to seed my 
lawn with?” 

Cesar was one of the greatest joshers in 
Rome, at the time, and it tickled him to guy 











the Rube, although he savvied his graft all the 
while. 

The bunco man pretended not to notice that 
he was a joshmark, and dropped his grip on 
the sidewalk. 

‘‘Ain’t you Polonius Appleseedus, from over 
at Pompey’s Crossing?”’ he asked. He didn’t 
know Cwesar from a fever-blister, but he thought 
he might make the graft stick. 

Cwsar enjoyed the whole thing more than a 
judy show. 

‘“‘Not on your little red shawl,” he said. ‘‘I 
am the iceman. You're on the wrong side- 
track, uncle. You’d better consult an oculist. 
Here’s an egg that some chicken laid in your 
hair,’’ he said, handing the bunco man an egg 
that he carried around to use in slight-of-hand 
tricks that he frequently did for the boys. 

The bunco man saw that he had struck a 
dead game sport, and passed on. Czesar went in- 
side the cigar-store. 

‘See me jolly the Rube?” he said, droppinga 
nickel in the slot, and winning a handful of 
perfectos. 

Brutus laughed fit to kill, and put another 
handful of stogies into the perfecto box. 

‘*While you were jollying the easy mark,’’ he 
said, ‘he touched you for your watch.” 

Cesar looked down and saw that it was so. 
History does not record what he said, but it 
was hot stuff.— Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 


Deserved it, Anyhow. 


If Miss McIntyre did not get her pass, she 
should get it. She is associate editor of the Horse 
Show Monthly, of Kansas City, and wanted to 
enjoy a little of the St. Paul ozone. George 
Hughes Mead is advertising agent of the Great 
Western Railway, and to him she made her ap- 
plication in the following rhyme: 

A little cause I plead, 

And won't you listen, Mr. Mead? 

As sponsor of the “Maple Leaf,” 

Of modern railroads, best and chief, 
I ask your favor in this verse, 
Which, to the point, is—to be terse: 


I want to visitin St Paul, 

And transportation need; that’s all. 

But Mr. Gordon says no, no; 

That is, he says you say it, though 

I'm hoping this will find you kind, 

And that perchance you'll change your mind. 


They tell me you are nice, and—young; 
(You see your praises have been sung;) 
So I have taken courage to 

Indite these little lines to you. 

If you were old. I would not dare, 

You might be cross; your temper flare. 


When at one's desk one’s had to stay 
For four years, sans a holiday, 

It makes the hope of going north 

The dearest wish one can breathe forth, 
Not “dearest,” though. if you'll confer 
Some mileage on this toiling “her.” 
For should a “half-rate" e’en I get, 
Alas, I'd not be happy yet; 

How can one be, when nickles count 
As dollars when expenses mount— 
And only sis and I stand by 

To pay for ice, and flat rent high? 

To close, dear sir, a little “‘ad” 

Would make “yours truly” very glad; 
If in the book she helps to make 

An advertising space you'd take, 

And in return for which, as pay, 

Give mileage for her holiday. 

Hoping too much I don't aspire, 


Yours truly, 
MINNIE M'INTYRE. 


Liberal Minnesota Farmers. 


Labor has been said to be ascarce commodity 
in Minnesota this fall, observes the Minne- 
apolis Journal, and it has been frequently 
intimated that there was work for about every- 
body that applied. It is shown in the follow- 
ing letter, received by the Buffington Employ- 
ment Agency recently, that the employer has to 
come down off his perch and make all sorts of 





alluring offers to the humble toiler to secure 
his services. The letter is from a farmer, and 
says: 

“T sent you an order for a farm-hand nearly 
two weeks ago, and have not heard from you 
since. It seems very queer that you cannot 
get one at $30 a month for one month, or $20 
per month for six months. I will now make 
another offer. I will give $20 per month for all 
winter for a man—a good man—to do nothing, 
absolutely nothing. He will have the best ofa 
room and the best of care. My daughter will en- 
tertain him with the piano while I am milking 
and doing the chores, and my wife will wash his 
feet at bedtime, and gently wake him for break- 
fast, when he ean take a stroll on the lake 
shore, or a nap, as he pleases. 

Yours respectfully. 
JOHN WALKER. 


An Editor’s Howl. 


Last week some grinning idiot sent our name 
to the Minneapolis Times as a female candidate 
in their popular lady-stenographer contest, and 
we have suffered the mortification of seeing the 
name of‘‘Miss Bertie Howdeshell, Claremont,” 
head the tail end of the list with but twenty- 
one votes to her credit. We ordered our virgin 
name removed from the giddy roster, but the 
comedy didn't stop there. 

Pretty soon we began receiving letters—one 
of them from a lady in Minneapolis who 
wanted to develop our bust by that tickling 
process known as massage. She augmented 
the humiliation by offering to fit us out with 
a dust-proof corset and divers other strictly 
feminine garments of more or less fleecy text- 
ure, which a constitutionally celibate young 
man like ourself is not presumed to know much 
about—and doesn’t know. 

We want to inform the lady that we are not 
the kind of stenographer she takes us for, and 
that our bust has developed several inches with 
modest indignation at her shamefaced sugges- 
tion. Also, as an editor, we have no crying 
need for a braided wire busile—we can use 
newspapers for that purpose, as more in keep- 
ing with the tenets of the editorial association. 
Furthermore, as justice of the peace we have 
no desire to squeeze our Official dignity into an 
elastic-ribbed union suit with no pockets in it 
for commitment papers and fees. Notif the 
court knows itself! So, my dear woman, we 
shall have to pass you up.—Claremont (Minn.) 
Leader. 


The Scheme Worked. 

There is a business man living considerably 
less than 999 miles from Glenwood who, some 
years back, while engaged in traffic in a town 
farther east in the State, broke the record as a 
collector. He had been running his business 
in rather a slack manner for several years, and 
as a natural consequence his ledger was full of 
accounts good, bad, and indifferent. The sit- 
uation was anything but reassuring; for his 
bills-payable had also been accumulating, till 
they had reached an aggregate that came dan- 
gerously near spelling the word ‘‘bankruptcy,” 
and our friend felt that a desperate remedy 
was in order. 

The remedy lay along the line of realizingon 
the book-accounts, but how to do it was a prob- 
lem that phased him for a considerable time, 
until one night, after his better-half had fin- 
ished a twenty-minute oration on the impecu- 
niosity of a husband who expected his wife to 
get along with seventy-five cents a week for 
spending-money and pay the washwoman outof 
it besides, he in his desperation hit upon a 
plan that almost made him roll out of bed for 
joy. 

The next morning he was up bright and early, 
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and during the forenoon busied himself making 
out a stack of bills as thick as a tract on the 
money question. Right after dinner he sallied 
forth, and the first man he tackled was a fellow- 
citizen who had been owing him for a lot of 
groceries since the World’s Fair. He found 
him at home sprinkling insect powder on the 
family dog in the back yard. Entering the 
gate stealthily, he was almost at the citizen’s 
side before he was aware of hisapproach. This 
was enough to rattle the fellow somewhat, but 
it was only a foretaste of what was to follow. 
When he looked up, he saw his caller making 
for him with a strange look in his eye. 

‘**P-.g.g-t!”? whispered the merchant, at the 
same time motioning him to follow bim to the 
rear of the woodshed. As if hypnotized, he 
obeyed, and when they had reached a secluded 
place, the man of sugar and molasses laid his 
hand solemnly on the shirt-bosom of his com- 
panion, and in a voice that was tense with 
earnestness, said: 

‘‘Jones, I am around settling up all my earth- 
ly affairs. Last night, just as yon pale moon 
was rising over the eastern hills, there was a 
fearful noise in the northwestern heavens, 
and lo and behold! a white-robed angel came 
straight down to me and said that the end of 
the world would come next week! It’s coming, 
Jones; oh, yes, it’s coming, and we must all get 
ov for it. Here’s your bill. Shall I receipt 

t? ” 


Jones was by this time convinced that he was 
in the immediate presence of a madman, and 
in his anxiety to get rid of him he pulled out 
his pocketbook and handed over the amount of 
the bill. Our friend waved a theatrical adieu, 
and departed, only to work the same racket on 
a half-dozen other debtors in the neighborhood, 
with equal success. One man whom he found 
absolutely without money, offered him a silver 
watch and his hunting-dog, and promised to 
bring him a load of pumpkins the next time he 
came to town. 

The scheme was a gilt-edged success that 
day, but Smith—we might just as well call him 
Smith—wisely concluded not to work it two 
days in succession.— Glenwood ( Wis.) Tribune. 


Cold Comfort. 

It was a raw November morning. Outside 
the village church the wind wailed and moaned, 
nd a cold rain beat against the window-panes. 
Nevertheless, there was a goodly nuuiber in at- 
tendance, for nothing short of a cyclone ever 
deterred the piously-inclined inhabitants of 
Blankville from easing their consciences by 
listening to a good sermon on Sunday morning. 

But the stove, that had done such faithful 
service in the past, this morning seemed ‘‘pos- 
sessed,’’ and effectually resisted all the persist- 
ent poking and punching of good old Deacon 
Jones. The preacher pounded away at his 
text, occasionally clapping his hands together 
to frighten away the demon chill that ever and 
anon scampered up and down his spinal col- 
umn. In vain did he endeavor to infuse a lit- 
tle spiritual warmth into his shivering congre- 
gation; notall the terrors of fireand brimstone 
so graphically pictured by him, could kindle 
among them a single spark of zeal. They sat 
there like so many icebergs, frozen to the 
benches. A chill wave as from the arctic re- 
gions swept up through the cracks of the floor, 
across their pedal extremeties, and on into the 
very marrow of their bones. 

Now the choir arose, and vainly essayed to 
bring its vocal machinery under control. It 
astonished the congregation by performing a 
series of shakes and trills—the like of which 
was never heard before; then they sat down, 
and the tenor,—a local reporter for a daily 
newspaper,—seized with a sudden inspiration, 
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“An owl hooted just as they were about to killa gigantic bull moose near Bemidji."—From carricature 


by Gilbert B. George in St. Paul Dispatch. 


vented his overwrought feelings in the follow- 
ing poetic outburst, which he wrote on the fly- 
leaf of his hymn-book, and passed to the other 


occupants of the choir-box: 
“While the wind shakes the leaves from the trees, 
And the rain rattles loud on the pane, 
I sit in the choir and freeze, 
And sigh for the summer again. 


“The minister’s fervent appeal 

Would call the lost lambs to the fold, 
But what of all this can we feel, 

When our feet are so cussedly cold?” 

The preacher at last sat down, having con- 
cluded his sermon; and the choir and congrega- 
tion arose en masse and sang with spirit: 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
Maria S. Rosperts. 


A Stutter Worth $15,000. 

‘In all my experience upon the road, I never 
heard of but one case where stammering was 
of benefit to a man, and in that case it was 
worth just $15,000 to the fortunate victim,” 
said George K. Campbell as he leaned far back 
in the smoking-car seat and knocked the ashes 
off his cigar. Mr. Campbell is well-known as 
the pioneer among Western traveling men. 
He has been on the road for thirty-one years, 
and still continues his rounds, frequently visit- 
ing Spokane in the interest of a Denver cigar 
company. He is famous as a story-teller, and, 
as he made the preliminary remarks already 
quoted, the little band of drummers on the de- 
layed Northern Pacific train settled themselves 
for an amusing yarn. 

“His name was George Peckhammer, and at 
the time when I knew him, which was ten or 
twelve years ago, he had just made a neat 
clean-up from the real-estate boom in this 
State,” continued Mr. Campbell. ‘‘Away back 
about 1880, Peckhammer visited Seattle and 
became convinced that it was a coming town. 
He concluded to make a small investment, and 
bought ten acres in near the center of the pres- 
ent city, paying %3,000 for the tract. A few 
months later he went back East, and did not 
return to this State for over ten years. 

‘*He came back at the height of the Seattle 
boom, but visited Tacoma first. While there 
he met a man with whom he was acquainted, 
and confided to him that he had come back to 
sell the property bought years ago. From his 
conversation the acquaintance learned that he 
had no idea of the extent of the Seattle boom, 





and as soon as Peckhammer left he wired the 
Easterner’s representative in Seattle to that 
effect, stating that the property could prob- 
ably be bought for much less than its real 
value. 

‘‘When Peckhammer reached Seattle, he at 
once went to the office of the firm which had 
charge of his property. He was cordially 
greeted by the senior member of the firm, and 
taken into the private office. 

‘“*That property of yours has increased a 
good deal in value, and we would like to buy it 
from you,’ began the real-estate man. 

‘*¢A-a-all ri-i-ight,’ stammered Peckhammer, 
who was bothered with a slight impediment 
in his speech, which became particularly troub- 
lesome when he was excited. 

***Tt cost you $3,000, I believe?’ the broker 
inquired. 

‘‘Peckhammer nodded his head. 

‘**Well, we will give you $10,000, spot cash, 
which is a pretty good profit on your invest- 
ment.’ 

‘“*This was about the figure Peckhammer ex- 
pected, but he naturally became somewhat 
rattled when it was offered him in spot cash, 
without dickering. 

‘*‘T-JT-I’—and he began to stammer forth his 
desire to consider the deal closed. 

“The real-estate man was naturally excited 
at the prospect of getting the land at such a 
low price, and thought that Peckhammer’s 
stammering was the result of hesitation. 

‘*T’ll give you fifteen thousand,’ he said, 
raising his offer. 

‘*<T.J-T,’ stammered Peckhammer, more rat- 
tled than ever. 

‘¢*Well, I’ll raise it to $20,000,’ shouted the 
real-estate man. 

‘* *Y-09-0-0-u-u—’ stuttered the unfortunate 
Easterner, trying to express himself ina new 
way. 

“*T’]] give you $25,000, and I’ll write the 
check now,’ exclaimed the agent. 

‘¢ 4S-s-s-sold!’ at last sputtered out the ex- 
cited Peckhammer. ‘Confound it, man!’ he 
said, finding his speech at last, ‘I have been 
trying to sell it to you all the time.’ 

‘*And ever since Peckhammer told me the 
story of his lucky infirmity,” concluded the 
story-teller, ‘‘I have always had the most pro- 
found admiration for men who stutter.”— 
Spokane ( Wash.) Outburst. 
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THE NORTHWEST AS SEEN 


BY HENRY 


VILLARD. 


In October last a series of letters appeared in 
the New York Evening Post describing the pres- 
ent condition of the chief towns on the North- 
ern Pacific line between St. Pau! and Seattle. 
They were written by Henry Villard, the 
once famous railroad financier, who had just 
returned to New York from a tour to Alaska. 
The letters showed the keen observation, the 
power of classifying facts and drawing correct 
conclusions, and the faculty of clear and con- 
cise composition which characterize the suc- 
cessful newspaper writer, and Mr. Villard’s 
friends felt a pleased surprise to note that after 
thirty years’ disuse of the pen he could still 
write with his old felicity and force. They re- 
membered, no doubt, that many of the early 
years of his working life were spent in newspa- 
per correspondence. Casting about for a way 
to earn a living, after landing in this country 
as a young German fresh from school in the 
Rhine Country, he took an engagement with 
the New York Staats-Zeitung to visit the Ger- 
man communities in Eastern Pennsylvania,can- 
vass them for supscriptions, and do what we 
would call nowadays ‘‘write-up’’ work. 

His first marked success as a writer was won 
by his letters from the Pike’s Peak gold-fields, 
which he visited in company with Albert D. 
Richardson, his letters appearing in the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. In 1859 he accompanied 
Lincoln and Douglass in their famous joint- 
discussion tour through Illinois. After the 
Presidential election of 1860 he spent the win- 
ter in Springfield as a correspondent of the 
New York Herald, in close association with 
Lincoln, and he accompanied the new President 
to Washington. During the Civil War he was 
in the field, first as a correspondent of the 
Herald, and later of the Tribune; and he was one 
of the most successful of the little group of war 
correspondents of the metropolitan press who 
were famous at the time and are now nearly 
forgotten—because no newspaper fame is last- 
ing. The newspaper itself lives for a day-only, 
aod short-lived are the reputations built up in 
its service. 

When Villard left journalism it was not to 
go at first into railway enterprises. He was 
secretary of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation for several years, and while holding 
that position he visited Germany and became 
acquainted with a group of German financiers 
who were large holders of the bonds of the Kan- 
sas Pacific. He accepted from them an offer 
to go t» Kansas, foreclose the road and dispose 
of it, and he finally sold it to Jay Gould for a 
good price. Afterwards he went to Oregon on 
a similar mission in connection with the Ore- 
gon and California railroad, whose securities 
were held by the same German investors. His 
literary career appeared to be ended forever, 
but we are glad that it is not, and that he again 
comes into the ranks of journalism, which is as 
honorable an occupation, if not as profitable, 
as the building and financiering of railroads. 

Of his recent visit to Minnesota and the other 
Northwestern States, Mr. Villard writes as fol- 
lows: 

“* * * * My visit to these States this sum- 
mer began with a stay in the twin cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. They suffered as se- 
verely by the two panics as any of the larger 
cities west of the Alleghanies. The wreck of 
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their most trusted banking institutions swept 
away a large portion of the accumulated local 
wealth,and brought great distress to all classes. 
Commercial and industrial stagnation followed, 
and real estate of every kind depreciated to a 
degree that but a year before would have been 
considered beyond the range of possibility. 
The extent of the disturbance and of the shock 
to the confidence of the local public by the in- 
competency and unfaithfulness of some of the 
most trusted citizens as demonstrated in the 
bank failures also helped to make recuperation 
painful and slow. 

“But this year I found unmistakable symp- 
toms of increasing vitality. The railroad and 
bank presidents and the merchants and manu- 
facturers I met all bore testimony to the re- 
vival of business. None claimed that the for- 
mer prosperity had already come back, and some 
admitted that their two cities had as yet been 
less benefited than other places by the rising 
tide of prosperty throughout the country at 
large. But they agreed that there was a no- 
ticeable increase in general trade, and felt con- 
fident that it would steadily assume larger pro- 
portions. Still there are not a few unoccupied 
business places to be seen, and the rents con- 
tinue to be very low. In riding over the street- 
railroads in open cars I noticed, however, only 
a few unoccupied dwellings, and a considerable 
number of new ones under construction, the 
latter being a noteworthy fact, as there was 
almost an absolute cessation of all building ac- 
tivity for five years. 

‘‘Another certain indication of the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the popula- 
tion is the constant increase for more than a 
year past of the earnings of the 





that end, hopes and wishes for the enlargement 
of the local industries are again uttered in the 
press and by the public. 

“Owing to its convenient and cheap water- 
power, Minneapolis has enjoyed for more than 
a quarter of a century the benefits of the steady 
growth to large proportions of two important 
industries, the flour-and saw-mills. This gave 
it a considerable advantage over St. Paul, 
where only relatively small manufactures with 
a limited market have grown up. But St. Paul 
far outstripped its rival in building up an ex- 
tensive wholesale trade. * * * * 

‘Some apprehensions were expressed to me 
by thoughtful men as to the future of the Twin 
Cities, but I see no real reason to doubt that 
their progress will now be a steady one. Their 
nearest competitors in the south and east are 
Milwaukee and Chicago, and the intervening 
distances are great enough to enable the Twins 
to secure their share of the trade of the inter- 
mediate territory. To the north as far as the 
Canadian border and as far west as Eastern 
Washington, no other place disputes their su- 
premacy, nor is it ever likely to be disputed 
from those sides. To the east, the growth of 
Duluth and Superior in consequence of the 
enormous increase of the eastward shipping 
business in grain and iron ores, and the west- 
ward traffic in general merchandise and coal, 
appears to be threatening. But it seems to me 
that because of the poor soil and the hard cli- 
mate of the country adjacent to Lake Superior, 
those two ports, notwithstanding their very 
great advantages for shipping purposes, are not 
likely to become great trading and manufact- 
uring points. Moreover, the steady lowering of 
lake freights, to which their great growth is 
mainly due, is obviously also a great boon to 
the merchants of St. Paul and Minneapolis, as 
it means for them lower prices on everything 
drawn from Eastern markets. 

‘Kighteen years ago there were not a few lo- 
cal enthusiasts who believed and proclaimed 
that each of the Twins would contain 500,000 
inhabitants before the close of the century. 
The present generation and, perhaps, the next 





electric street railway system of 
the two cities. This system is 
under one management, and is 
one of the most extensive and 
best conducted in the United 
States. It is the only one of so 
large a mileage operated exclu- 
sively by electricity,in this case 
produced by water-power from 
the falls of the Mississippi. * 

* 2 * 

‘The founding of St. Paul dates 
back half a century, and that of 
Minneapolis about forty years. 
Their growth was rapid and 
almost apace until the eighties, 
when the latter gained on the 
former in population to the ex- 
tent of about twenty per cent. 
There were, no doubt, consider- 
ably more than three hundred 
thousand people living within 
their limits when the tribula- 
tions of 1893 came upon them. 
That the population then came 
to a standstill is not readily ad- 
mitted by the residents, but 
doubtless it did, and continued 
about stationary up to 1898. I 
even heard it stated that St. Paul 
has suffered a loss in inhabit- 
ants. The material regeneration 
now in progress has naturally led 
to expectations of new gains in 
population, and, asa means to 
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one will probably not see this dream fulfilled. 
But in addition to the reasons already given, 
there are two certain guarantees of future ad- 
vancement. Minnesota is one of the richest of 
the States in agricultural and other natural re- 
sources. Its population, which is assumed to 
have risen toa million and three-quarters, is re- 
markable for intelligence and thrift. In Min- 
nesota and North-Dakota, too, there is a happy 
change from the former exclusive culture of 
wheat to diversified farming, which constantly 
increases the earnings and consuming power of 
the inhabitants. Their increasing prosperity 
is bound to react stimulatingly upon the two 
cities. 

‘Again, there is the important fact that 
Minneapolis and St. Paul together form one of 
the greatest railroad centers in the country, 
and as such one of the greatest receiving and 
distributing points. Seven systems of roads, 
including the very large ones of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Northern Pacific, 
and Great Northern Companies, and aggregat- 
ing 20,000 miles of road, have termini within 
their limits. These channels of trade will 
never cease to strengthen the commerce and 
industry of the two cities.” 

Of his journey into North Dakotaand through 
Montana, the writer says: 

“It is regrettable that.the west-bound over- 
land trains on both transcontinental lines leave 
the Twin Cities in the evening and traverse 
Minnesota at night. For the traveler is de- 
prived thereby of the sight of the lake region 
of the State, with its constant succession of 
beautiful sheets of water of varying dimensions 
and their handsome border of oak groves. More 
picturesque and attractive landscapes cannot 
be found anywhere. There isa strong resem- 
blance in this respect between Minnesota and 
lake-dutted Sweden and Norway, which deubt- 
less accounts in a measure for the great num- 
ber of Scandinavians settled in the State. Many 
summer sojourners already dwell regularly on 
the banks of the larger lakes, and the time will 
certainly come when the whole region will an- 
nually swarm with them. 

‘*Not quite a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since the tirst wheat was grown in the valley of 
the Red River of the North, whose subsequent 
regular yield of vast crops has exercised su 
marked an influence upon agricuitural condi- 
tions throughout the civilized world. Lt is, in- 
deed, but a little more than twenty-five years 
since Gen. William B. Hazen of the United 
States Army, who had been in command of a 
military expedition through that Territory, re- 
ported ofticially to the Government and pub- 
lished in magazine articles his opinion that 
Dakota was hupelessly arid land, and immigra- 
tion there should be discuuraged. 

“Is was mainly through the efforts of some 
of the original Northern Pacitic officials and 
other men of enterprise that the extraurdinary 
capacity of the svil for the productiun of wheat 
was demonstrated. They bought great tracts 
of land on the west side of the Red River, and 
experimented with the cereal on a large scale. 
Their properties became knuwn as the bonanza 
farms, and their fame was spread far and wide. 
The Americanand foreign guests of the North- 
ern Pacitic on the opening excursions of 1883 
were greatly impressed by the spectucle pre- 
sented by the movement past them of a solid 
column of twenty-four reapers in full operation 
in an immense wheat field belonging to the 75,- 
000-acre farm of Oliver Dalrymple, not far west 
of the Red River. These great farms were, in- 
deed, ‘bonanzas’ for their owners, when ‘No. 
1 hard’ brought a dollar a bushel and over, 
equal to a protit of 1u0 per cent and more over 
the cost of the production. But those halcyon 
days did not last long, and the vast farms no 








longer exist. The heavy cost of running them, 
and several crop failures, led to their being cut 
up and sold. Their yield is not now, as a rule, 
as great as it was in the early years, but the 
Red River Valley as a whole still ranks as one 
of the chief granaries of the earth. That part 
of the Dakotas, however, extending from about 
tifty miles west of the river to the so-called 
Bad Lands west of the Missouri, cannot be said 
to have gained in reputation asa reliable wheat 
country. The producers have had as much dis- 
couragement as encouragement. The peculiar- 
ities of the climate mage husbandry a doubt- 
ful occupation. There are the uncertain rain- 
falls, the parching winds of the summer, late 
cold spelis in the spring, early frosts in the fall, 
and the various insect and other plagues. Hence 
for ten years before the last three good crop 
years there was little progress made. The sales 
of land by the land-grant companies and indi- 
vidual owners declined greatly, and many new 
farms were abandoned. Particularly west of 
the James River these evidences of retrogres- 
sion became noticeable. 

“It was natural that the towns, villages, and 
hamlets along the railroad lines, which depena 
altugether upon the farming population for 
support, should have undergone stagnation ana 
even decay. Between Farge on the Ked River 
and Miles City on the Yeliuwstone, there is nuv 
une that has not suffered more ur less decline 
during the period mentioned. Bismarck, the 
capital of North Dakota, presented the must 
wvue-begone aspect when | last saw it in 1891. Av 
the time I laid the curner-stone of the State 
Capitol in 1883 in connection with the opening 
of the Nortnern Pacitic Road as a through line, 
the prospects of the town seemed very prumis- 
lng, but it utterly collapsed, and fully half v1 
tue buildings were deserted. A considerable 
revival has now begun. In Jamestuwn, Man- 
dan, and Dickinsun, there are also indicatiuns 
of returning life, but nowhere doves it as yeu 
pulsate so actively as one is led to expect ln 
view of the general prusperity of the Easteru 
and Middie Svates. It is asserted, nuwever, 
buth by tne officials of the railruad land depart- 
ment and trustworthy residents that the vut- 
i4uvK for those small trading puints has much 
improved during the last two years. Many v1 
Lhe farmers have acted accurding W the lessuus 
uf past experience, and, instead of devuling 
Lhemselves tu Lhe ralsiug of wheal alune, are 
urying it Wilh Other crups, live stuck, aud dairy- 
larming. limmigratiun Das again seb 1D, aud a 
demand for land is unce mure felt. A guud be- 
¥inoiny has likewise been made in overcumiuy 
Ube must severe drawback to successful farm- 
ing, the unreliapie rain supply, by providing 
Lhe means of irrigatiun tUhruugh tbe buring v1 
numeruus artesian wells, wuich have given sal- 
istacvory results. 

“The condition of the Yellowstone Valley 
appeared little changed. Few new setvle- 
ments were to be seen in the three hundred 
and fifty miles over which the Northern Pacitic 
tuliuws the river, but according tu general tes- 
timony, along its tributaries frum the suuth a 
gvod deal of land has been taken up for ranches 
and farms. This is especially the case in the 
valieys of the Big Horn River and its branches, 
in consequence vf the construction of the North- 
ern Wyuming branch of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railrvad, which connects with 
the Northern Pacific at Billings. This for- 
merly forlorn place seems to have received a 
new impulse by the second-rail connection, and 
to be the most thriving of the few towns along 
the Yellowstone. It looks as though the coun- 
try included formerly in the large Crow Indian 
Reservation, and nuw in Carbon Cuunty, Mun- 
tana, is being settled more rapidly than any 
other part of the State. A large portion of the 








Indian Reservation has been thrown open to 
settlement, and the new county contains what 
is definitely known to be one of the great coal, 
fields of the world. Discovered only about a 
dozen years ago, it already produces not far 
from half a million tons a year, with every in- 
dication that the output will increase much 
faster in the future. The coal is good for do- 
mestic use andsteaming. The mines have been 
a great boon to the Northern -Pacific, which 
draws its supply-of fuel for the entire Yellow- 
stone division from this:source at rates which 
are just one-sixth of what coal cost the com- 
pany when it was necessary to haul it all the 
way from Lake Superior. Red Lodge, the 
county seat of Carbon County, where the prin- 
cipal mines are located, is a lively town of about 
two thousand inhabitants in a most beautiful 
situation, nearly 6,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, with a fine view of high mountain 
ranges. * * * * 

‘‘After the all but unbroken deadness of Yel- 
lowstone Valley vegetation inmidsummer, the 
transition through the.Belt Mountains to the 
relative freshness of the Upper Missouri is most 
grateful ‘to the traveler. In that portion of 
Montana, the earliest settlements in the State 
sprang up in consequence of the discoveries of 
tbe famous placer mines of: Virginia City on 
the Jefferson, which, with the other two of the 
remarkable trinity of rivers, the Madison and 
Gallatin, forms the Missouri. 

‘Bozeman, the -first place of importance 
reached, is one of the oldest and handsomest 
towns, and enjoys an attractive situation, with 
lofty snow-claa ranges visible in every direc- 
tion, and a considerable local trade. * * * * 

‘The live-stuck business in the State about 
holds its own, but theapprehension is expressed 
that it will decrease hereafter, owing to the re- 
striction of free pasturing by the establish- 
ment Of sO many private ranches. As regards 
mining, while the productiun of silver and gold 
as lmproved sumewhat, that of cupper has re- 
vcelved a great impetus by the duubling of the 
market value of that metal. Millions in wages 
are distributed, but the great prufits go out of 
tne State. Besides the cual-fields of Carbon 
Cuunty, others are worked in the Belt Muunt- 
ains, and the total pruduct of the State prob- 
ably exceeds a willion and a half tuns. * * * *”’ 

Washing wu aud Oregon were ubserved Closely 
and are treated as lulluws: 

“Tu an observer of the development of the 
Western States, Spokane is a pleasure to behold. 
One need have nu hesitativn tu say that of all 
uhe newer cities west of the Mississippi it has 
risen fastest and must substantially. When I 
visited the place first in 1881, 1b was of recent 
birth, and Cunsisted of a small aggregation of 
cheap frame structures. Tne inhabitants had 
pvuidly squatted on Indian land, and the object 
of my Visit at that time was to hold a pow-puw 
with the chiefs of the Spukane tribe regarding 
the extinction of the Indian title, which talk 
actually took place on a wooded spout where now 
one of the finest business edifices stands. Frum 
these small beginnings, in the course of a few 
years, a city of 30,000 inhabitants with a sub- 
stantial Eastern character had sprung up, when 
the great fire of August 4, 1889, swept away in 
a few hours almost the entire commercial quar- 
ter. Upon the ruins rose, in less than three 
years, that greater and finer city which now 
surprises the newcomer. The wide business 
streets form compact lines of brick and stone 
buildings, many of a size and style that would 
do credit to any city on the Atlantic Coast. 
The streets present a picture of activity un- 
equaled in any other Pacitic Cuast city north of 
San Francisco. But the residence part of Spo- 
kane is even more creditable. It is doubtful if 
there is a place of the size in the West where 
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so many attractive and commodious homes can 
be found. The architecture is pleasing, and 
good taste is shown in the arrangement of the 
surrounding grounds. The whole appearance 
of the city speaks of the presence of an intelli- 
gent, energetic, prosperous, and public-spirited 
population. 

‘So much could not have been achieved in so 
short a time without special local advantages, 
and in this Spokane has, indeed, been unusually 
fortunate. The greatest of all is the immense 
water-power afforded by the splendid falls of 
the Spokane River, estimated at no less than 
75,000 horse-power, within the limits of the 
city. Of this but about an eight part is as yet 
utilized directly and indirectly by transforma- 
tion into electric energy for the operation of 
flour-mills and other manufactures and of light 
plants and the whole street-railway system. 
The unused water-power insures larger indus- 
trial development. Next, the great agricult- 
ural districts, embracing thousands of square 
miles of some of the richest lands in the coun- 
try extending to the south and to the west of 
the city, are bringing steadily-growing trade to 
Spokane. The enterprise of D. C. Corbin, a 
well-known Western railroad-builder (brother 
of the late Austin Corbin) in giving the place 
direct connection by a railroad to the Kootenay 
mining region in Southeastern British Colum- 
bia, opened another source of great wealth. The 
line now forms part of the Great Northern sys- 
tem. The building of this road made good to 
Spokane many times the loss suffered by the 
decline in the silver mines of the Coeur d’Alene 
region. A number of old residents of Spokane 
were among the first to profit by the discover- 
ies of precious metals in the Kootenay region, 
and have acquired large fortunes in mining en- 
terprises there. They are giving the city the 
benefit of their rapidly-acquired wealth by the 
erection of fine business edifices and beautiful 
private residences. Last, not least, the de- 
lightful climate with its moderate changes of 
temperature all the year round must be men- 
tioned. Another helpful influence will come 
with the impending development of the sugar- 
beet industry on a large scale within a few 
miles from the city. But for these several fa- 
vorable factors, Spokane would be getting more 
slowly over the deep depression which the crises 
of ’93 and '96 produced there in no less degree 
than in the other cities of Washington and Ore- 

on. 
7 ‘Twenty years ago not a hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat were produced within the do- 
main of Washington between the Snake and 
Columbia rivers and British Columbia, which 
comprises nearly one-third of the whole area of 
the State. It is safe to say that the product of 
that region has now reached twenty millions of 
bushels. When the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Company was organized in the summer 
of 1879, hardly a million bushels were raised in 
the southeast corner of Washington, south of 
the Snake River, and in the whole of Eastern 
Oregon, while the annual crop now ranges be- 
tween twelve and fifteen million bushels, of 
which four-fifths is grown between the Blue 
Mountains and the Columbia and Snake rivers. 
Other agricultural branches have also become 
developed in the eastern parts of the two States. 

‘*But no progress like this in the tillage of 
the soil has taken place in Western Washing- 
ton and Wester. Oregon. In the former, this 
is due to the very limited area of timberless 
cultivable land and the great cost of clearing 
away the very heavy forest growth. The set- 
tler will not spend a hundred dollars’ worth of 
labor per acre when he can buy the acre of clear 
land east of the Cascades at a low price. In 
Western Oregon there is more fruit-raising, and 
hop-growing has been introduced. But the old 





drawbacks still exist in the magnificent Willa- 
mette Valley, whose extent and fertility ought 
to make it the seat of varied and profitable 
model husbandry. The race of the pioneer set- 
tlers, mainly from Missouri, who were able to 
acquire estates of thousands of acres under the 
donation law of Congress, has not died out yet. 
In other words, the real evil of too large farms, 
which the owners from want of energy will cul- 
tivate only in part, still exists te a considerable 
degree. The exclusive wheat crop is also still 
the rule. There has not been the influx of new 
population of a more intelligent and active 
type, from which alone a change for the better 
could be expected. In the otber main divisions 
of Western Oregon, the Umpqua and Rogue 
River valleys, with their more limited areas of 
tillable land, conditions little better than stag- 
nation have prevailed. 

‘* * * * There is practicalevidence that min- 
eral wealth exists in Western Washington, both 
to the east of the Columbia and between it and 
the Cascade, north of the Yakima, which bet- 
ter means of communication will render im- 
portant. Promising prospects have been de- 
veloped for years in the Colville and Okanogan 
districts. In Eastern Oregon mining operations 
have been carried on for many years in Baker, 
Grant, Union, and Malheur counties, but with- 
out any great aggregate results until the pres- 
ent time, when the annual production is claimed 
to approach several millions in gold. There is 
certainly much greater activity in those coun- 
ties than ever before, and a considerable inflow 
of capital, so that increased yields may be looked 
for. 

“In Western Washington the abundance of 
coal and the wealth of timber have proved rich 
compensations for the agricultural limitations. 
The cheap coal has, however, not yet led to 
muck industrial growth, but promoted trans- 
portation by land and water, and the large ex- 
port of it to California and Western Oregon is 
bringing a great deal of wage-money into the 
country. The Puget Sound lumber business 
reached large proportions in a comparatively 
short time, but has undergone great fluctua- 
tions of activity and dullness. Just now the 
saw-and planing-mills are driven to their ut- 
most capacity, and get satisfactory prices for 
their output. The managers of one of the 
greatest mills said that if they had double the 
capacity, they could not fill the orders offered. 
The manufacture of cedar shingles has become 
a special feature. Less than twelve years ago, 
the Northern Pacific traffic men succeeded in 
opening an outside market forthem. Fromafew 
hundred carloads a year, the shipment grew to 
thousands and tens of thousands, and it is ex- 
pected that the total during the current year 
will not be less than fifty thousand carloads 
over the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
systems. As owing to the larger-cars and the 
perfect drying of shingles, the improved tracks, 
and greater motive power, much heavier train- 
loads are hauled, this traffic yields satisfactory 
returns. The Washington cedar shingles are 
not only in demand in the United States, but 
gaining a market all over the world. Theenor- 
mous consumption of timber by the many mills 
around Puget Sound ~is fast raising the ques- 
tion of the possible scarcity of material, and 
some of the owners of the larger mills are tak- 
ing measures of protection by extensive pur- 
chases of rights to cut timber and by adopting 
the policy of cutting out instead of completely 
cutting down tracts in order toinsure a perma- 
nentsupply. * * * * 

“The Falls of the Willamette, twenty-six 
miles from its mouth, have given rise at Ore- 
gon City to a groupof manufactories, a woolen- 
mill long established and turning out blankets 
of national reputation, and a paper-mill which 





is one of the biggest and finest in the Union. 
Formerly the power was supplied through races, 
but now it is furnished from an electrical plant 
erected at a cost, it is said, of nearly two mill- 
ions of dollars, which so far has only found a 
market for part of the current produced, al- 
though it is transmitted to Portland, sixteen 
miles distant. The lumber business has not 
reached the proportions of that of Puget Sound, 
although the magnificent forests of the Cascade 
and Coast Ranges offer a vast supply of mate- 
rial, but there are signs that greater enterprise 
will be shown in this respect hereafter. * * * * 

“In their fisheries, Washington and Oregon 
possess a great source of wealth, which both 
the State and national] governments have been 
systematically fostering for some years, through 
laws preventing indiscriminate fishing prac- 
tices, and establishing regular culture of native 
and foreign species of fish. In Washington wa- 
ters the catch isalready very large, and includes 
salmon, halibut, cod, and other kinds. In Ore- 
gon, salmon-fishing along the Columbia repre- 
sents nearly the whole of the fishing business. 
It began some thirty years ago, and has been 
pursued on a large scale ever since. As early 
as 1876 15,000 tons of canned salmon were ship- 
ped from Astoria at the mouth of the river to 
San Francisco, and from then until now the 
‘crop’ has varied from 10,000 to over 20,000 tons 
(thirty-one cases of four dozen one and one-half- 
pound cans each make a long ton) a season, and 
this notwithstanding the intense competition 
which the catch in the waters of Washington, 
British Columbia, and evenof Alaska, amount- 
ing together to nearly 30,000 tons more this sea- 
son,hascreated. Sometimes it seemed as though 
a decline in the run of the fish had set in, but 
such fears have always been dispelled by its re- 
appearance in larger shoals.”’ 


~ 





IN THE GREAT SEVEN DEVILS COPPER- 
MINING DISTRICT, IDAHO. 


Since our last issue, in which we gave a gen- 
eral description of that district in Idaho tribu- 
tary to the Pacific & Idaho Northern Railway, 
which is being built from Weiser, on the 
Oregon Short Line, to the now famous Seven 
Devils District, our representative has made a 
thorough examination of the mines and the 
work being done in the Seven Devils, Heath, 
and Ruthburg districts. Active development 
work is being carried on all along the ranges, 
and very rich ore is being shown up in several 
of the mines. It is believed that at no distant 
day this region will rival the largest districts 
in the world in the production of high-grade 
copper ores. 

At the Blue Jacket they have a ledge of cop- 
per ore over sixty feet wide, four feet of which 
is high grade and will average fifty-five per 
cent copper, besides $10 per ton in gold; the 
balance of the ledge is low grade and averages 
from five per cent to seven per cent copper. 
The high-grade ore is being mined and shipped 
by freight-wagons to Weiser, thence by rail to 
New York, at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
tons per month, at a cost of $33.75 per ton; and 
the manager, Mr. F, J. French, has made ar- 
rangements to ship twenty-five tons per day as 
soon asthe P. & I. N. Railway is completed 
into the new town site of Cambridge in Salu- 
bria Valley, which, by the way, will be in 
about two weeks. 

Returns from the New York smelter give 
the Blue Jacket Company an average net profit 
of $105 for each ton of ore marketed. The big 
ledge on the Blue Jacket is a contact between 
the lime and granite formations whichcut this 
region on a northeasterly and southwesterly 
course. It is developed by a very large well- 
constructed tunnel over 600 feet in length, 
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GRADING IN WEISER CANYON, IDAHO, ON THE LINE OF THE PACIFIC & IDAHO NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


which has reached a point 370 feet below the 
surface; and two up-raises which are connected 
by two levels, 100 feet and 200 feet respectively, 
above the tunnel. One of the up-raisesextends 
to the surface, and the other nearly so. A 
chamber has been cut, and all preparations 
have been made to sink a winze two hundred 
feet deep from the floor of the main tunnel. 
Large and convenient ore-bins and a sorting- 
house have been constructed near the mouth of 
the tunnel, and large camps for the accommo- 
dation of fifty men have been erected near by. 

The Queen Mine, which is a part of the Blue 
Jacket Group, and an extension of the Blue 
Jacket, and operated by the same company, has 
an outcrop of copper ore, sixty feet in width, 
which is now being developed by a large force 
of men. An incline shaft has been sunk toa 
depth of seventy-five feet, all of which is in 
high-grade copper ore. A cross-cut from the 
seventy-five-foot level developed a fourteen- 
foot pay-streak in the ledge carrying gold, the 
assay value of which is $12 per ton. This dis- 
covery in itself makes the Queen a mine far 
beyond the speculative stage. The ore is of 
such a character that it can be concentrated 
and cheaply handled. An open cut run inon 
the ledge farther up the side of the mountain 
on the Queen has opened up a fine body of ore 
from which several tons have been shipped to 
market, and shipments are being made regular- 


ly. This body of ore averages fifty-six per cent” 


copper and $12 per ton in gold and silver. 

The Boston-Seven Devils Company are oper- 
ating the Decorah, Arkansas, and South Pea- 
cock mines. At the Decorah they are driving 
a large cross-cut tunnel to cut the ledge (which 
outcrops on the surface) at a depth of 250 feet. 
The ledge at the outcrop is developed by an 
open cut eighty feet long, which shows upa re- 
markable deposit of copper ore running from 
four per cent to twenty per cent. At right 
angles with this open cut is a tunnel 100 feet 
long, the entire length of which is in solid ore 
of about 12 per centgrade. Thecompany have 
lately installed a diamond-drill to further test 
the extent of this wonderful ore deposit. 

At the South Peacock a first-class mining- 
camp has been established, and the company 
have a large force of men at work sinking a 
double-compartment working-shaft, which is 
now down toadepth of 173 feet. Theore is con- 





tinually growing in richness, and the ledge 
widens as depth is attained. The company 
do not know the extent of the ore body as 
yet, as no cross-cuts have been run from the 
shaft, but at the 200-foot level drifts will be 
run in every direction, and thus thoroughly 
develop the magnitude of their ore deposits. 
There is now two feet and ten inches of ore 
in sight on one side of the shaft that aver- 
ages over sixty per cent copper, besides good 
gold and silver values. It is the purpose 
of the management to sink this working-shaft 
down to a depth of 600 feet without stopping. 
They are now working three shifts of eight 
hours each, and the work is being pushed as 
fast as money and men can do it. 

At the Peacock, which was the first discov- 
ery in the district, the ore deposit was uncov- 
ered by placer miners in the early 80’s, the 
surface all being washed off for the gold hidden 
therein; the operators never dreaming that 
they had shown up, by their work, the largest 
surface deposit of copper ore in the world, but, 
after washing all the gravel, deserted the camp. 
Later, a prospector exploring for copper for a 
Montana syndicate happened in the region and 
run onto this exposed deposit of ore, and made 


the first locations in the region, which was short- 


ly afterward patented. Thus started the first 
interest in the Seven Devils Copper Deposits. 

The ore-body is developed by two tunnels 200 
and 350 feet respectively in length, also by a 
working-shaft seventy feet in depth. There 
are 5,000 tons of high-grade ore on the stock- 
pile, which is now being shipped to market. A 
fine general view of this mine was shown inour 
last issue. 

Attention of mining men is now being 
turned to the Heath and Ruthburg districts. 
McCune & Company, of Salt Lake, the well- 
known copper-mine operators, have recently 
bonded several properties and let contracts for 
a large amount of development work to be 
prosecuted this winter. There is activity on 
every hand, and several prospects are being de- 
veloped by various companies and syndicates. 
The Railroad mine, which is owned by two 
conductors and an engineer of the Oregon 
Short Line, has recently been bonded by a 
Boston syndicate headed by Armstrong & Com- 
pany, represented locally by C. F. Hathaway, 
at $100,000, and orders have been given to in- 








stall heavy hoisting and pumping machinery 
and air-compressors and drills immediately, 
and put a large crew of men to work on night 
and days shifts. There is a large amount of 
development work done on this property, and 
a good body of ore in sight. It has the appear- 
ance of stability, and impresses one that it is 
sure to develop into a big mine. The ore car- 
ries high values of copper, besides gold and 
silver. There is every indication of there be- 
ing a tremendous rush into this region as soon 
as the line of the P. & I. N. Ry. is completed. 

Considering the amount of high-grade cop- 
per ore being shown up in this region, and the 
great number of gold districts directly tribu- 
tary to this new line of railway, besides the 
vast area of farming, grazing, and timber 
lands, we especially note the wisdom of the 
promoters of the Pacific & Idaho Northern 
Railway in building through this region at 
this opportune time. The road will pay hand- 
some profits on the investment right from the 
commencement of operations. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of cattle and sheep grazing 
on the tributary hills, besides farm produce, 
logs, railway ties and lumber, which will fur- 
nish: business for the road. The line of road 
runs through Salmon Meadows, where there is 
one body of pine timber conservatively esti- 
mated at five hundred and fifty million feet. 
There is already a rush of pine-land cruisers 
into this locality, estimating and locating the 
most valuable tracts. The timber is large and 
smooth, averaging about four logs to the thou- 
sand. Here is a splendid chance for the home- 
steader and pine-land dealer alike. Lumber 
commands very high prices throughout Idaho 
and adjoining States, farmers experiencing 
great difficulty in getting necessary lumber for 
building purposes. Railway ties are also in 
great demand, and sell at from twenty cents 
to thirty cents apiece piled on the bank of 
streams in the forest. 

There are fine opportunities here for wide- 
awake lumbermen, who see the value of a tim- 
ber region in advance of itsdevelopment. The 
railway will reach this belt of timber not later 
than next June; then there is sure to be a 
pine-land rush equal to or greater than that in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota in the 
early 80's. 

Nature has bestowed untold wealth upon this 
region, and all that is required is for man to 
furnish the necessary transportation to convey 
it to the markets of the world. This will soon 
be accomplished now, and the famous Seven 
Devil’s District and surrounding region be 
given the place in the annals of trade to which 
it is justly entitled. 





SONG OF THE PROSPECTOR. 


I roam through the wilderness land, 
The glitter of gold to pursue; 

Afar by the river I stand, 

That flows by the mountains of blue. 
Though do you but beckon your hand, 
Love, I'm like the swallow to you. 





So true is my heart tuned to thine, 
Thy slightest of wish ‘twill obey; 

I know if you laugh or repine, 

Love, however so far away; 

A whisper that thou wilt be mine, 
The winds could not drown or delay. 


Whatever I do is for thee,— 

For thee are the toils I endure; 
No danger is daunting to me, 
No trailis too steep or obscure, 
If only a sign I may see 

That fortune may lend to allure. 


Your love has bedizened the day, 
Your beauty exalted the night, 
And, wander wherever I may, 
Is barrenness bloom to my sight; 
For fortune is yonder away, 
And farther is you—and delight. 
Lewiston, Id. L. A. OSBORNE, 
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OKLAHOMA, OUR YOUNGEST TERRITORY AND 
NEXT NEW STATE. 


By E. V. Smalley. 
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I do not think that well-informed people 
throughout the country have any adequate 
idea of the great progress made in recent years 
by the new Territory of Oklahoma, which is 
now ready for Statehood with a population 
double that possessed by any new State when 
admitted to the Union since Kansas came in. 
There has been nothing dramatic in the history 
of the Territory since the great rush of settlers 
for the possession of the lands in the Cherokee 
Strip in 1894, and it is that wonderful move- 
ment which still remains in most memories. 
More than a hundred thousand people then 
moved into Oklahoma in a single day, all start- 
ing from the Kansas border at the same hour, 
and scattering out to all parts of the strip to 
pitch their camps and to lay claim to the fertile 
land under the Homestead Law. A steady 
tide of incoming settlers has, however, been 
coming into the Territory ever since, until the 
common statement that there is now not a 
single quarter-section of 
good land left without a 
settler upon it is no doubt 
literally true. The Terri- 
torial census of 1898 found 
311,400 people living in 
Oklahoma, and the esti- 
mate of the governor that 
this number has since been 
increased to 400,000 is with- 
in bounds. The rapid peo- 
pling of the great plains 
which lie west of the In- 
dian Territory is the most 
striking phenomenon con- 
nected with the current of 
Western migration which 
we have seen in our day. 
It was not equaled by the 
settlement of the Dakotas 
in the early 80’s, nor by 
the movement to Washing- 
ton which followed the 
completion of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. Its 
«ominant motive was the 
hunger for land, which is 
still strong in all Western 
communities; it may lie 
dormant for a time, but 
it is sure to show itself § 
strongly as soon as any 
new region of unquestion- 
ed fertility and good cli- 
mate is thrown open to the § 
free occupancy of home- 
stead settlers. Oklahoma 
was the last region of this 
kind left in the United 
States, with the exception 
of what remains of the 
Indian Territory. If the 
land remaining in that 
Territory after the Dawes 
Commission shall have fin- 
ished its work of allotment 
should be thrown open to ~ 
homestead filings, we 
would see another rush of 


took possession of the Cherokee Strip in 1894. 
But, unfortunately, all this land is to be divided 
among the Indians, making them the richest 
community in the country. 

I had seen all partsof the New West previous 
to coming to Oklahoma, with the exception of 
this Territory, and my curiosity to look over a 
tegion which had attracted in a day a hundred 
thousand settlers representing by former res- 
idence every State in the Union, increased as 
time went on and as news came that the new 
Territory would probably ask Congress next 
winter to allow it to put its star upon the Flag 
of the Union. October seemed a good month 
for travel in a region lying as far south as Ten- 
nessee, so I left Chicago on the third day of 
that month and, taking a train on the Santa Fe 
Road, was in Kansas City early next morning 
and in Wichita the same evening. Wishing to 
make the further journey by daylight, I stopped 
over night at Wichita and went on next morn- 








ing, crossing the Arkansas River, which is 
close to the boundary between Kansas and the 
new Territory, at about ten o’clock. The 
river shows much more sand than water at 
this time of the year, and, were it not for the 
danger of quicksands, could be easily forded at 
any point. On its south bank the railroad en- 
ters the famous Cherokee Strip. This strip is 
fifty-nine miles wide, and extends along the en- 
tire northern boundary of Oklahoma. It for- 
merly belonged to the Cherokee tribe, and was 
given to the Indians by treaty in order that 
they might reach the hunting-grounds of the 
Rocky Mountains without trespassing upon the 
land of any other tribe. The Cherokees, who 
now live in the northeastern part of the Indian 
Territory, made no use of any part of it, but it 
had long been occupied as a free pasture-range 
by the herds of a few cattle barons before it 
was thrown open to settlement. A Kansas ad- 
venturer named Captain Couch, and after him 
a certain Captain Paine, led parties of settlers 
into the strip who were promptly expelled by 
the soldiers, and thus the region got a thorough 
advertising in the newspapers, and the atten- 
tion of Congress was called to the fact that 
here lay a large body of public land—as good as 
the plains of Kansas, which was of noservice to 
the red men, and upon which no white man was 
permitted to live. The end was the annexa- 
tion of the Cherokee Strip to the new Territory 
of Oklahoma. which had been created in 1890. 


= 


—=— - 


ADMIRE LEWIS, NOW TEN YEARS OF AGE, THE FIRST WHITE CHILD BORN IN OKLAHOMA 
This lad was born in the covered bed of a lumber wagon with which his parents were driving to Oklahoma. Theright to name him 


settlers which would equal was sold at public auction before 2,00 persons, and J. V. Admire, receiver of the U. 8. Land Office at Kingfisher, was the lucky man, 


in magnitude that which hence the boy's name. 
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COTTON MARKET IN GUTHRIE. 


The lands in Old Oklahoma, as the area of 
the original Territory is now called, were occu- 


pied very rapidly in 1890-1891 by settlers coming | 
| eastern part is a superb winter-wheat country, 


both from north and south, from Kansas on 
one side and Texas on the other side. Twenty 
or thirty thousand of these settlers came in 
before they could make any legal filings, and 
they were popularly designated as ‘‘sooners’’— 





because they came sooner than they could get 


title to the lands they otcupied. The ‘‘soon- | 


ers’’ are the real pioneers of Oklahoma. 


| year exceeding 6,000,000 bushels. 


‘‘pan-handle’’ that reaches as far west as 
New Mexico, is too dry for farming, just as 


is the adjacent portion of Kansas; but the | 
| Wichita at eight the same morning. On the 


and one pf the counties, Kay, has produced 
more wheat in a single crop than any other 
county in the United States, the yield last 
This surpass- 


GENERAL VIEW OF GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


es the best records of the great wheat counties 
of the Red River Valley in North Dakota. 
The Santa Fe Railway runs across Oklahoma 


chief transportation factors in the develop- 
ment of Oklahoma. Each is now building a 
number of branches into counties which now 
have no railroad facilities, and in two or three 
years the eastern part of Oklahoma will be cov- 
ered with a network of rails like that in East- 
ern Kansas. 

Soon after leaving the Cherokee Strip, I 
observed that the brown soil left off and that 
the land became red—as red, in fact, as that in 
Eastern Virginia, where we soldiers camped 
and tramped during the Civil War. I was told 
afterwards that all the Territory except this 
strip has a red soil, and that the name Oklaho- 
ma signifies ‘‘red earth.’”’” Some imaginative 
writers have tried hard to give ita more poetic 
meaning, and have translated it as ‘‘The Home 
of the Fair God.’’ The Indian has no poetry 
or romance in his nature, and the names he 
applied to districts of country and to mountains 
and streams were never in the least degree im- 
aginative. Oklahoma is the country of “red 
earth,’’ and nothing more. The first settlers 
were a little afraid of this red earth, but expe- 
rience has shown that it is fully as productive 
as the brown soil of Kansas. It produces cot- 
ton as well as wheat and corn, whereas no cot- 
ton is raised upon the brown loam of the Cher- 
okee Strip. 

I reached Guthrie at one o’clock, having left 


way the railroad crossed the Salt Fork of the 
Arkansas River, and near Guthrie the broad 
bed of the Cimarron, now nearly dry, but car- 
rying a great torrent of water in the spring 





Guthrie is the Territorial capital, and remark- 
ably well built for a place only ten years old. 
The business blocks are of brick or stone, and 


Before the annexation of the Cherokee Strip, | from north to south, and is paralleled about an excellent red sandstone, quarried in the 


there had been three additions of territory to 
Oklahoma. Congress first added the reserva- 
tion of the Sac and Fox and the Iowas, which 
now forms the extreme southeastern county. 
A year later, in 1892, the reservation of the 
Cheyennes and the Arapahoes was added, and 
out of it were formed six of the western coun- 
ties. In 1893 the Kickapoo Reservation was 
annexed, and it made a new county on the 
eastern boundary. Since 1893 Oklahoma has 
won the county of Greer from Texas in a lawsuit 
which determined that the South Fork of Red 
River, and not the North Fork, is the main 
stream. Thus the Oklahoma of today has be- 
come twice as large as the Territory originally 
created by Congress. The process of. growth 
will undoubtedly be continued after the Terri- 
tory gets into the Union, until all that is left 
of the Indian Territory shall be absorbed by 
the new State. 

The soil of the Cherokee Strip is a brown 
prairie loam, and the country looks exactly 
like the adjacent prairies of Kansas. The 
western end of the strip, which forms the 





thirty miles to the west, all the way to Texas, 
by one of the main lines of the Rock Island sys- 
tem. These two great roads have been the 


| place, favors substantial construction and will 
| no doubt be the material of which the new 
State capitol will be built. The site of the 








SCENE ON A FRUIT FARM IN OKLAHOMA COUNTY. 
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town occupies the slopes of the valley of a little 
stream called the Cottonwood, which lows into 
the Cimarron. There are already 12,000 peo- 
ple in the town, and it is said that when the 
place was first platted as many as 15,000 camped 
there at one time, but most of them soon de- 
parted in search of homestead claims. With 
its two daily papers, its fifteen churches, its 
banks, its big schoolhouses, its handsome bus- 
iness blocks, and its hundreds ot pretty homes, 
the town has an air of long-established pros- 
perity. There is nothing at all raw or new 
in its appearance. The day I arrived, the cor- 
ner stone of a Masonic temple was laid with 
the customary ceremonies, and a parade of 
Knights Templar in the handsome uniform of 
the order moved through thestreets. Ishould 
say that Guthrie is reasonably sureof a further 
growth up to a population of at least 25,000, 
and that it will soon reach 50,000 if its expecta- 
tions are realized of establishing cotton manu- 
facturing with the aid of cheap coal from mines 
in the Indian Territory, to be brought in on a 
railroad now under construction. Cotton is 
just as successful a crop in Oklahoma as corn, 








PICKING COTTON IN AN OKLAHOMA COTTON FIELD, OKLAEOMA COUNTY. 


filled with wagons loaded with cotton. The 
ginning and baling is mostly done in the towns, 
and the negro settler has an advantage over 
his white neighbor in the fact that he is pret- 








LOOKING DOWN ONE OF THE MAIN 


and the best cotton farmers are negroes who 
were brought in from the Southern States by 
an educated colored man named E. P. McCabe, 
who was formerly State auditor of Kansas. 
McCabe dreamed of the establishment of a 
Western State peopled exclusively by colored 
folks. He went East and consulted with a 
number of prominent men, and tried to raise 
capital to transport a sufficiently large number 
of negroes from the South to Oklahoma to oc- 
cupy all the best land before the white settlers 
could comein. The people he consulted laughed 
at his scheme, but he kept at work in the 
South, and he actually succeeded in transfer- 
ring about 30,000 persons of African blood to 
the new Territory, and in establishing a town 
called Langston, fifteen miles from Guthrie, in 
which all the residents are colored. His col- 
onists were a good class of negroes and mulat- 
toes, who began, with energy and intelligence, 
the work of developing a newcountry. Onlya 
small portion of them loafed about the towns. 
The greater number took possession of land 
and began tocultivate it. They knew all about 
the cultivation of cotton, and it is largely to 
them that is due the fact that cotton is 
now one of the great staple crops of Oklahoma. 
At this time of year the streets of all the 
towns in the southeastern part of the Territory, 
and as far north as Guthrie and Perry, are 








STREETS IN GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


ty sure to have a large family of children who 
can be put into the field in the picking season. 
The only drawback to this crop in Oklahoma is 
the scarcity and dearness of farm labor. 





I met in Guthrie the governor of the Ter- 
ritory, the Hon. C. M. Barnes, a native of New 
York and an appointee of the McKinley admin- 
istration. Hedoes not favor immediate State- 
hood, on account of the greater expense of State 
government, and still more because he appre- 
hends that the politicians in the Indian Ter- 
ritory might succeed in persuading Congress to 
admit that Territory as a separate State. All 
theughtful men agree that this would be a 
misfortune to both Territories, and that the 
two should be united to form the single State 
of Oklahoma, which then would be no larger 
than Kansas. If Oklahoma should be admitted 
next winter, there will probably be a clause in 
the enabling act looking to the future annexa- 
tion of portions of the Indian Territory as fast 
as the tribal titles can be extinguished and the 
Indians can receive their separate allotments. 
No State is so well qualified to assimilate so 
large a body of Indians and to give them a 
start in civilized life as Oklahoma will be, from 
the fact that she has already thousands of In- 
dian citizens. When the smaller reservations 
which formerly covered much of the area of 
the Territory were abolished, the inhabitants 
were given land to farm, and were made full 
citizens. These Indians are self-supporting, 
and make no sort of trouble. There are only 
70,000 Indians, including half-breeds, remain- 
ing in the Indian Territory, and there are al- 
ready 300,000 white people living there. A 
union of the two Territories would give the 
new State a population of fully 800,000, and the 
Indians would not be numerous enough to form 
a distinct element in politics. 
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Oklahoma has always seemed to me more re- 
mote than it really is. If you take a string 
and measure the distance on a map of the 
United States from Chicago to Guthrie, and 
then swing your string around to the north- 
west, you will find that it will reach only to 
Jamestown, North Dakota, and that, stretched 
to the East, it will not go as far as New York 
City, and will end at Trenton, New Jersey. 
You can travel from Chicago to Guthrie by fast 
train in thirty hours. Probably the sense of 
remoteness which attaches to Oklahoma arises 
from the fact that it lies west of the Indian 
Territory, and that the Indian Territory has 
blocked the path of Western migration ever 
since it was established. Oklahoma seems to 
be remote, because no continuous belt of settle- 
ment reaches it from the East; but you can get 
into the Territory by way of Kansas or of Texas 
without going at any time outside of a well-set- 
tled region, and you can travel to it ona Pull- 
man car from Chicago, St. Louis, or Galveston 
without once changing trains. In fact, it is it- 
self no longer a new country, like large portions 
of the two Dakotas. There is no wild land left. 
The towns have emerged from the original 
shanty stage, and all have put up some perma- 
nent buildings. The taxable property aggre- 
gates a value of over $40,000,000. There are 
1,871 school districts, each with its school- 


house, so that, excepting the cattle districts of , 


the extreme west, there are no settlers for 
whose children school facilities are not already 
provided. The people have been in haste to 
set up higher institutions of learning than the 
public schools, and there is a university at Nor- 
man, an agricultural and mechanical college at 
Stillwater, normal schools at Edmond and A\l- 
va, a colored agricultural and normal at Langs- 
ton, a number of Indian schools, and several 
small denominational colleges. The new set- 
tler in the West is always eager to provide as 
soon as possible all the facilities for education 
and progress which he left in his old home, and 
Oklahoma has gone faster in this respect than 
any other Territory. There is now nothing 
left in the manners of the people, their talk, 
or their way of living, that indicates the new- 
ness of the community; and though the inhab- 
itants came from every part of the Union, they 
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are already well assimilated. They are proud 
of their Territory, mean to make their perma- 


ful public spirit. They are all Americans, and 
the first thing they did after securing their 
homesteads was to set up the institutions 
of civil government and public education to 
which they had been accustomed. The first 
settlers lived for over a year without any legal 
form of government. They were in no Stateor 





Territory, and they had no courts, judges, sher- 


EX-GOV. A. J. SEAY, KINGFISHER, 0. T. 
| iffs, or policemen; yet good order prevailed 

everywhere, and life and property were as safe 
| as in any Eastern State. When Guthrie was 
| established, the settlers held a meeting one 
| evening and divided themselves into State 
| groups. Each group named a member of a 
| Committee of Public Safety, and to this com- 


relating to public order and welfare. When 
| Congress a year later provided civil government 
| by establishing the Territory, the judges and 


nent homes here, and they manifest a health- | 





mittee was given full power over all matters | 


other officials who were sent out from the East 
to establish law and order found everything go- 
ing on in an orderly fashion without any law. 
| Indeed, the settlers had brought the founda- 
| tion of law with them in their habit of respect- 
ing the rights of others. 

The face of the country in Oklahoma is more 
diversified than that of the prairie regions 
lying farther north, and the monotony of bare 
and level plains is varied by the deep, narrow 
valleys of many streams along the banks of 
which grow forests of large trees. Much ofthe 
drainage of the eastern slopes of the southern 
Rockies passes through Oklahoma in rivers of 
considerable size. These rivers are the Arkan- 
sas, the Cimarron, the Canadian, the Washita, 
and the Red River and its North and South 
Forks. Those streams run nearly parallel to 
one another, and receive a multitude of large 
and small creeks, so that the whole region is 
exceptionally well watered. Every stream has 
its timber belt, so that it is not easy to get out 
of the sight of trees anywhere in Oklahoma. 
This is, of course, a very great advantage to the 
settlers; for although the trees are mainly cot- 
tonwood, elm, and black-jack oak, and are not 
valuable for lumber, they furnish material for 
fuel, and for the first rude buildings of the 
farmer. Muchofthecountry is underlain with 
a stratum of red sandstone, which is very 
easily quarried and worked, and is already ex- 
tensively used for business blocks and public 
structures in the towns, so that instead of the 
plain and ugly brick edifices which usually suc- 
ceed the original board shanties in the towns 
of a new country, the Oklahoma towns already 
begin to show stone buildings of handsome 
modern architecture. No minerals have yet 
been found in the Territory, excepting salt, 

| which exists both in salt marshes and in de- 
| posits of rock salt at the head of the Salt Fork 
| of the Arkansas River. Experimental borings 
| are now going on for oil and coal, and of course 
| 
| 


it is impossible to say at this early day whether 
valuable minerals do or do not exist in the 
Territory. 

When Oklahoma was first settled, I was ap- 
prehensive that it would not have sufficient 
| rainfall for profitable farming, and that -the 
| sad experience of pushing homesteads out inte 
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the semi-arid region of Western Kansas would 
be repeated here. A large part of this Territo- 
ry is unquestionably semi-arid, and fit only for 
stock-raising; but the eastern half has abun- 
dant rainfall for general agriculture. No two 
of the men with whom I have talked on this 
subject agree as to where the line should be 
drawn between the agricultural section and 
the purely pastoral region. Some say itshould 
be not more than fifty miles west of Guthrie, 
others name the 99th meridian of longitude, 
others specify General Sherman’s famous line 
of the 100th meridian; while not a few insist 
that farming is practicable even out in the 
pan-handle which forms the extreme western 
portion of the Territory. My own opinion is 
that if a man expects to prosper by tilling the 
ground in either Oklahoma, Kansas, or any 
other part of the great Western plains region, 
to be entirely safe he should keep on the east- 
ern side of the 100th meridian. The rainfall 
for 1898 up to July 25th is given in the report 
of Governor Barnes as twenty-five inches, and 
in 1897 the precipitation in different parts of 
the Territory ranged from twenty-three inches 
to forty-twoinches. At Oklahoma City, which 
is in the middle belt, it has varied during the 
last ten years from twenty-four to forty-two 
inches. There has been no year since the first 
settlement when there was a failure of crops 
by reason of drouth. The farmer who settled 
anywhere east of the 100th meridian can be as 


certain of enough rain to make his crop as 


he would be in Indiana or in Illinois. 

In all new countries that I have visited, the 
people boast of the superiority of their climate. 
This is one method of booming the country, 
and it is usually prudent to discount a good 
deal the extravagant statements of a pioneer 
settler. I think it must be admitted, however, 
that the Oklahoma climate has some especial 
attractions. The latitude is thatof Tennessee 
and Northern Georgia, and there is almost 
nothing that we would call winter weather in 
Minnesota. About Christmas, as a rule, and 
again in January and in February the mercury 
drops to zero in the night, but the warm sun- 
shine brings it up nearly to the thawing point 
during the day. There are two or three light 
flurries of snow during the winter months, but 
it seldom lies on the ground longer than a day 
or two, and outdoor work goes on the year 
round. Plowing is done in all the winter 
months; wheat is harvested in June, and roast- 
ing-ears and new potatoes appear at the same 
time. People tell me that it is a good apple 
country, but as to this I am skeptical, because 
the Territory lies too far south, and the sum- 
mers are too long. It certainly is a good coun- 
try for peaches, grapes, and berries, however. 
The warm autumn days extend through No- 


vember and December and into January. At 
the time I write this article, in early October, 
the thermometer marks ninety at midday; but 
there is no feeling of oppressive heat, and 
shortly after sunset the mercury falls rapidly 
to forty degrees. If there is any drawback to 
the Oklahoma climate, I think it will be found 
in the long summers, which begin in May and 
end sometime in November; but nobody will 
admit that the summers are either too hot or 
too long. I suspect, however, that a region 
where the mercury stands at ninety day after | 
day in October must be somewhat torrid in 
July and August. The summers are probably 
nearly identicai with those of Northern Texas, 
except that the breezes are cooler on account of 
the higher altitude. I should say that a set- 
tler from the North who has withstood for 
many winters the efforts of nature to assassin- | 
ate him with the extreme cold, would find 
this Oklahoma climate extremely enjoyable. 

I shall not undertake to make this magazine 
article a complete guide-book of Oklahoma, nor | 
an encyclopaedia of facts concerning it, but | 
will refer the reader who wants further infor- | 
mation to the report of Governor Barnes for | 
1898, which covers the whole subject in a very | 
thorough and intelligent manner, and tells | 
everything which a man would want to know 
if he is thinking of coming here in search of a | 
new home. 


FREE HOME LEAGUE. 


A large part of the area of Oklahoma was 
formerly Indian reservations, and the Indian 


title was extinguished by the General Govern- 
ment paying to the tribes a considerable sum 
of money. At about the time Oklahoma was 
organized, Congress changed this policy of deal- 
ing with Indian lands, and instead of throwing 
them open to free homestead settlement, it be- 
gan to require a small payment per acre from 
the settlers, the amount varying in the case of 
each reservation with the aggregate amount 
paid to the tribes for giving up their title. In 
accordance with this new custom, prices rang- 
ing from one dollar and a quarter to two dol- 
lars and a half per acre were charged to the 
Oklahoma settlers who took up lands within 
the limits of former reservations. No pay- 
ment was required until the expiration of five 
years, when the whole amount, with interest, 
falls due. So good are the lands in Oklahoma, 
and so great was the rush of people to get pos- 
session of them, that these former Indian lands 
were as eagerly occupied as were those for 
which no payment was required, but as the 
five-year limit draws near and settlers find 
they will soon be required to pay to the Gov- 
ernment from two hundred to four hundred 
dollars for each quarter-section homestead 
claim, a great deal of dissatisfaction is mani- 
fested. As long ago as 1895, soon after the 
Cherokee Strip was thrown open, a Free Home 
League was formed at a convention held in 
Perry, for the purpose of urging Congress to 
put all Oklahoma lands upon the same footing 
by making them all subject to free homestead 
entry. This League, through its president, 
Mr. James J. Houston, issued a strong mani- 
festo, in which thirty-six reasons are given 
why Congress should comply with its demand, 
and the matter was taken to Washington by 
Mr. Flynn, the Territorial delegate in Con- 
gress. Mr. Flynn succeeded in getting a bill 
through the House, but it failed to pass the 
Senate, and as he was not elected to the suc- 
ceeding Congress, the movement lay dormant 
for two years. Mr. Flynn now goes back to 
the new Congress which meets in December, 
and the Free Home movement has again be- 
come active. It is naturally a popular move- 
ment, because its success would release the set- 
tlers of Oklahoma from the payment of an 
aggregate sum of sixteen million dollars. In 
effect it would take from the United States 
Treasury that amount of money and distribute 
it among the homestead settlers, who took 
their lands within the limits of former Indian 
reservations, for that was the aggregate sum 
the Government paid to the Indians to relin- 
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quish their former titles. I have not space here | People assured me that such a weather condi- 
to give the thirty-six articles in favor of the | 
bill. They form together an admirable piece | 


of special pleading, The strongest argument 
seems to me to be the one that Indian lands 


are a part of the public domain, were reserved | 


only for the temporary use of the tribes, and 
that when they ceased to be so used they 
should be restored to the people and put upon 
the same footing as other public lands. Mr. 
Houston has shown a great deal of energy and 
ability in the organization of this Free Home 
League movement, and Mr. Flynn has made its 





tion was exceptional, but I did not care to stay 
to see how long it lasted, and getting the Rock 
Island train went northward to Kingfisher, de- 
termined to wait there until the hot and 
windy spells ceased. There had been no rain 


for many weeks, and the thermometer had | 


marked from ninety to ninety-five degrees 
every day since I entered the Territory, and it 
was already the latter part of October. 
train had come from Texas and was crowded 
with passengers, as every train had been that I 
had boarded in Oklahoma. People seem to be 


The | 


and well-tilled fields and good improvements. 
The town is compactly built, and has been 
blest by three fires, which have swept away the 
original cheap wooden stores, and made room 
for substantial brick blocks. The residence 
district climbs a low hill and shows every- 
where around the houses an abundance of 
shade-trees. The rapid growth of trees in Ok- 
lahoma is very remarkable. It is said that the 
ground everywhere carries currents of water 
beneath the surface, so that all vegetation 
draws its supply of moisture from beneath dur- 
ing the long, hot, and rainless summer seasons. 








advocacy the chief feature of his congressional 
career. Everybody in Oklahoma believes in 
it. 1ts platform declares that its claims are 
not based on poverty or necessity, and that its 
appeal is not for charity, but for justice. The 
lands in question are now probably worth four 
or five times the price the Government has 
placed upon them, but this fact does not keep 
the settlers from feeling that they are unfairly 
treated when they see that equally good lands 
only a few miles away have been obtained as 
free homesteads. 
THE WEST SIDE TOWNS. 

In Oklahoma, people speak of the East Side 
and the West, Side, meaning by the East Side 
the country lying along the Sante Fe Road and 
east of it, and by the West Side the country 
tributary to the Rock Island Road. 
These two roads run across the Ter- 
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going from place to place, just for the sake of | 


traveling. Atevery station from a dozen to 
fifty passengers got off and on. The crops 
have been good in the Territory, and every- 


body appeared to have money to spend. The | 
country we traversed was a level plain, fairly | 
well settled and with here and there a belt of | 
trees marking the courseof some creek or little | 


river. 


The farm buildings were all small, but | 


the houses were comfortable, and some of them | 


had young orchards near by, and rowsof shade- 
trees close to the house. 
Kingfisher is one of the prettiest towns in 


the Territory, and is in some respects the most | 


attractive of all. Two creeks come together 
here, each with its bordering fringe of trees, 
and the adjacent farming lands show smooth 





ritory from north to south at an aver- 
age distance of about thirty miles 
apart, and each has developed a string 
of good towns and a belt of well-settled 
farming country. Each section claims 
superiority over the other, and as far 
as I can see one is just as good as the 
other. They have about the same kind 
of soil, produce the same kinds of crop, 
and are occupied by the same sort of 
enterprising and progressive people. 

I went from Oklahoma City to El 
Reno over the Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
Gulf Railroad, which is an east and 
west line starting in the Indian Ter- 
ritory and ending near the western 
border of Oklahoma. The popular 
name for it is the Choctaw. El Reno 
isa flourishing town witha population 
of about five thousand; with numerous 
grain elevators, a flouring-mill, large 
brick schoolhouses, and a big brick 
hotel. I stayed there only one night 
and part of aday. Walking and driv- 
ing were equally out of the question, 
because of the clouds of fine red dust 
which a high wind whirled through 
the streets. Very few people ventured 
out of doors, and the whole town was 
as completely storm-bound asis a town 
in North Dakota during a blizzard. 








The most conspicuous building is the school- 
house, and this is the casein all the Oklahoma 
towns. Noone of the eight church buildings 
is conspicuous for its size or architecture. At 
the railway station there is a group of mills 
and elevators, and the ice-manufacturing con- 
cern, which make a big showing. The grain 
elevators number ten, and the town is said to 
be the most important primary wheat market 
in the United States, shipping during the 
year ending June 30, 1898, 1,035,000 bushels 
Kingfisher, like all the other Oklahoma towns, 
excepting those in the Cherokee Strip, dates 
from April, 1889, at which time the land upon 
which the town stands was thrown open to oc 
cupancy, and was eagerly seized upon by a 
great multitude of people, who had provided 
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these is Kaffir corn, which is cut when the crops 
are about as large as the little finger, and cured 
into hay; another is sorghum, and still another 
is Johnson Grass, which seems to be a kind of 
dwarf sorghum, and spreads so rapidly into 
tilled fields that the Legislature, following the 
example of Texas, has prohibited its cultiva- 
tion. I am assured by the man who introduced 
it into this region that it makes an excellent 
feed for stock, giving two crops a year, and 
yielding three tons to the acre. In Texas, 
Johnson Grass is regarded as a very serious 
nuisance, and it is said that farmers who have 
a spite against their neighbors go at night and 
sow it in their fields. Another Texas story is 
that a certain cotton-planter had his cotton- 
fields entirely ruined by an invasion of this 
grass, but he was wise enough to turn the 
fields into pastures and hay-fields, and go into 
the raising of stock, at which he made a great 
deal more money than he ever did in cotton 
culture. 

The Kingfisher Land Office received 1,610 
homestead entries, aggregating 257,600 acres 
during the year ending January 31, 1899. 

The two sections of the Territory known as 
the East and West Sides are nowhere con- 
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themselves with stakes to drive into 
the lots they claimed, and who had 
been tenting upon the spot for many 
days in anticipation of the opening 
date. That rush of a great army of 
settlers to the lands and town sites of 
the Territory was the dramatic epoch 
in Oklahoma history, and the old set- 
tlers are never tired of repeating the 
story of how a new _State was created 
ina single day. There was no prece- 
dent for it in all our Western history, 
and it will never be duplicated, for 
there is now nowhere left a large area 
of fertile land open to original set- 
tlers. In Kingfisher there is a Congre- 
gational College, occupying a building 
that cost $25,000; two flouring-mills 
and two cotton gins, and three weekly 
newspapers, one of each of the three 
parties which contend at the elections 
for the possession of the offices. I mean 
of such few unimportant offices as the 
voters in the Territory have the right 
to elect. 

All the towns in the Territory have 
to manufacture their ice, for the win- 
ters are never cold enough to furnish 
a natural supply. The wheat ship- 
ments here have been increasing every 
year, and in the seven months from 
June to January last there were 
1,333,000 bushels, besides the 40,000 
bushels ground up into flour in the 
local mills. The cultivation of cotton 
has been falling off of late, owing to 
the scarcity of cheap labor in the 
picking season, and also to the low 
prices which have ruled. Many farm- 
ers have tried cotton and given it up, 
going back to wheat, and last yeara 
great many acres in this county re- 
mained unpicked when winter came. 
It would have cost the farmers more 
than the cotton was worth if they had 
hired men to pick it. 

Stock-raising has become an im- 
portant industry in Kingfisher County. 
The natural grasses do not amount to 
much, and are shriveled up in the 
summer heat, but a variety of good 
forage crops are raised by cultivation, 
and give enormous yields. One of 
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nected by rail except between Okla- 
homa City and El Reno in the extreme 
south, but a road is now under con- 
struction from Kingfisher to Guthrie, 
which is being built by the Rock Isl- 
and and Santa Fe Companies jointly, 
and, connecting at Guthrie with the 
road running east to the coal-fields of 
the Indian Territory, will make an 
east and west line through the mid- 
dle belt of Oklahoma, which will be 
opened for traffic next fall. 

The two banks in Kingfisher report 
large deposits, and a fair demand for 
money at rates of interest which have 
greatly declined during the past two 
years. The current rate on commercial 
paper for short-time loans used to be 
two percent a month, and is now only 
one per cent, and the rate on good 
farm mortgages has gone down from 
twelve per centa year to ten, and even 
toeight per cent. The common opinion 
is that when the Territory is admitted 
to the Union, interest rates will be still 
lower, for the reason that Eastern 
capitalists always want higher interest 
when they loan money in a Territory 
than when they place it in a State. 
There seems to them always to be 
something crude and wild about a 
Territory. 

Kingfisher appears to be a thorough- 
ly pleasant town to live in. It has 
pretty homes surrounded by shade- 
trees; good schools, stores where every 
kind of goods are sold at prices only a 
little higher than those of Chicago; 
electric-lights and telephone service, 
and an attractive country lies all 
about it. Ifone wants to get away he 
can go to Kansas City in a single day 
ina Pullman car, or to Chicago in a 
little more than a day and a night; 
yet this was all wild Indian country 
a little more than ten years ago. The 
people here will not admit that they 
live in a remote or out-of-the-way re- 
gion; and in fact there is nothing, 
either in the appearance of the town 
or of the people, that suggests the 
Far West. You might be in older and 
more populous Iowaso far as the looks 
of things are concerned. 
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A very serious mistake has been made by the 
Dawes Commission in the settlements made 
with the Five Nations for the disposition of 
their lands. The commission has failed to in- 
sist on the reservation for school purposes of 
two sections in each township, such as Congress 
has provided in the Territorial and enabling 
acts of all the Western States. The Indians 
have become so accustomed. to having their 
school expenses paid by the Government, that 
it probably did notoccur to them that this sys- 
tem must come to an end when their tribal re- 
lations and tribal land ownership ceases. If 
the territory of the Five Nations should now 
be made a part of the State of Oklahoma, the 
old Territory of Oklahoma would have to fur- 
nish the entire school fund, and the Indian 
country would contribute nothing to it from 
its immense landed area. This is an evident 
injustice which Congress will be called upon 
to remedy in future legislation for the creation 
of the new State. Oklahoma cannot be ex- 
pected to divide the school fund she has been 
accumulating for the past ten years, for the 
benefit of the wealthy Indians living in what 
is left of the old Indian Territory. 


Oklahoma City is the principal railway cen- 
ter in the Territory. It has the main north 
and south line of the Santa Fe system which 
goes south into Texas, and the east and west 
line of what is called the Choctaw Road, which 
runs east to a connection with the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas in the Indian Territory, and 
west almost to the limits of agricultural settle- 
ment. It is also a terminal point of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Road, known to railroad 
men as the Frisco Line. These excellent trans- 
portation facilities have made of the place the 
most important jobbing point in the Territory. 
It has a number of good houses engaged in 
various lines of jobbing, several agricultural 
implement firms, and it is the home of 140 com- 
mercial travelers, who represent Eastern job- 
bing houses in this Territory. 


“The region once known as No Man’s Land, 
now forms the county of Beaver in the extreme 
northwestern or Pan Handle section of Okla- 
homa. It is 168 miles long and thirty-five 
miles wide, and is an immense open plain some- 
what broken by hills and ravines. Thesettlers 
in this region endeavored in vain to get Con- 
gress to make a Territory out of it as long ago 
as 1886, and selected Cimarron as its name. 
The region is suited only for cattle-and sheep- 











raising, although there are some fine farms 
along the streams. It takes more than 160 
acres to make a living on in this arid region, 
and the settlers would all like the privilege of 
purchasing additional land from the Govern- 
ment. Of the 3,681,000 acres of land, about 
3,000,000 acres are still open to homestead 
entry. 


The number of Indians now living in the 
Territory is given by Governor Barnes at 13,033. 
They are under the care of five different agen- 
cies. The names of the tribes recall the strug- 
gles of the settlers with savages in the early 
days of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Texas. The 


AN EXHIBIT OF OKLAHOMA FRUIT 


following is a list_of the tribes, and the’ num- 
bers of each: Osages 1800, Kiowas 1105, Co- 
manches 1,526, Wichitas 958, Cheyennes 2,200, 
Arapahoes 1,100, Pottawattamies 1,780, Shaw- 
nees 493, Sacs and Foxes 495, Kickapoos 255, 
Iowas 85, Poncas 608, Pawnees 706, Tonkawas 
53, and Kaws 215. Contrary to the general 
opinion that the Indians are passing away, 
nearly every one of these tribes is actually in- 
creasing innumbers. Most of them-have taken 


A GROUP OF PROMINENT MEMBERS OF..THE OKLAHOMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 











lands in severalty, and sold the remainder to 
the Government, which has thrown it open to 
settlement. There are very few blanketed In- 
dians left among them, and as a whole they 
have become quiet and law-abiding citizens, 
giving to the courts and the officers of the law 
very little trouble. 


A bit of interesting history centers about 
the Guthrie National Bank at Guthrie, O. T. 
Its president, J. W. McNeal, is a native of Ma- 
rion, Ohio, and came West in 1870. During 


the winter season, for some eight years, he 
taught school, finally moving to Barber Coun- 
ty, Kansas, in 1873. 


In 1884 he opened a bank 








AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


known as the McNeal, Little & Thompson 
Banking Company, which was reorganized, two 
years later, as the Citizens’ National, of Med- 
icine Lodge, Kansas. In 1888 he sold out, and 
in 1889 he moved to Guthrie, where he first 
opened a bank called the McNeal & Little 
Banking Company. The following year this 
bank was incorporated as the Guthrie National 
Bank—the first national bank charter ever is- 
sued to a banking institution in either Oklaho- 
ma or in Indian Territory. It has 
been under one continuous man- 
agement since. The first’ brick 
building ever built in Oklahoma 
after it was open to settlement was 
built for the Guthrie National 
Bank, and the first kiln of brick 
ever burned in the Territory, after 
it was thrown open to settlement, 
was put into this same building; 
and on the 15th of July, 1889, less 
than three months after the coun- 
try was opened, the McNeal & Lit- 
tle Banking Company was in the 
building and doing business. The 
bank has always occupied a prom- 
inent position in financial circles, 
and has probably done the largest 
banking business of any institution 
in the Territory. A J. Seay, for- 
mer governor of Oklahoma, is vice- 
president and one of the large 
stockholders of the bank, and Chief 
Justice Frank Dale, and one of the 
associate sustices, are also stock- 
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MRS. NETTIE K. 
GUTHRIE, O. T. 


The capital of the bank is $50,000, 
Horsfall is the 


holders. 
its surplus $10,000, and W. J. 
efficient cashier. 


The principal hotel in Guthrie, owned by J. 
M. Brooks and managed by Mrs. Nettie K. Rep- 
peto, is the Hotel Royal, a three-story build- 
ing with a front of red sandstone. When it 


was completed it was the pride of the town, | 


but only a little time elapsed before it was 
found to be altogether too small for the daily 
demands upon its accommodations. A plan 
was then made by Frank P. McClure, an ex- 
perienced architect, to build an addition which 
should not only provide the extra room needed 
for the hotel, but should also furnish Guthrie 
with a handsome, modern opera-house. Guth- 
rie is said to be the best show town between 
Kansas City and Ft. Worth, but its only play- 
house is a small hall erected when the city was 
very young. The facade of the new building, 
like that of the existing hotel edifice, is of the 
handsome red sandstone quarried within the 
city limits. A new dining-room and a new of- 
fice for the hotel will occupy the ground-floor 
street front, and in the rear of this will be the 
auditorium, 60by 80feet. Theseating capacity 
will be 1,200. The seats are upholstered in 
green plush, and the entire theater is carpeted 
with the best Brussels. The decorations are 
all handsome and tasteful, and the scenery 
consists of more than one hundred pieces 
painted by A. F. Werve of Kansas City. The 
entire hotel and opera-house will be lighted 
with electricity and heated with steam. The 
upper stories of the new building will give 
twenty additional sleeping-rooms to the hotel, 
making it an eighty-room house with all mod- 
ern conveniences, including bath-rooms and 
six large, well-lighted sample-rooms for com- 
mercial travelers. The main office is fifty feet 
square, and the dining-room is 30 by 90 feet in 
dimensions. All the electrical work in the 
hotel and theater was done by F. R. Davis, who 
was formerly electrician on the battle-ship 
Olympia. Much credit is given Mr. Brooks, 
the owner, and Mr. McClure, the architect, by 








REPPETO, PROPRIETRESS OF HOTEL ROYAL, 


the citizens of Guthrie for their 


city with a first-class house of 


make it a strictly first-class house, 
and one capable of meeting the de- 
mands of the traveling public. 
McClure will himself run the opera- 
house for five years, and has already 
booked over fifty leading attrac- 
tions for the first season. 


is generally believed to be the larg- 
est town in the Territory. Thisis, 
however, vehemently disputed in 
Guthrie; but the citizens of this 
place are ready to admit that the 
two towns are of about the same 
population. 
for trade and for political honors, 
and are likely to compete for the 
State capital. 


look of being the older if not the 
larger place. 
around it is said to be better than 


lands in Oklahoma are so product- 
ive that there cannot be much in 
this claim. 
glory of the Territory is the great 
fertility of its land, and the fact 
that it produces the staple-crops of 
| both the Northand theSouth. Cotton thrives 


| down from Guthrie, fields of cotton are seen 
| from the cars beside fieldsofcorn. The cotton 
is just opening its balls, and the picking season 
is fairly started. It begins in September and 
lasts into January, and the streets of the towns 
are now (in October) crowded with teams 
which have brought the bales to market. The 
average production to the acre is about half a 
bale, but a number of farmers have been talked 
with who say that they have raised as much as 
a bale to the acre, which is the old Southern 
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IN ONE OF OKLAHOMA’S 


standard of prosperity in cotton-raising. The 
only drawback to cotton in Oklahoma is the 
scarcity of low-price labor in picking, and the 
most successful cotton farmers are said to be 
the negroes who have large families, a blessing 
that all negroc: enjoy. The white farmer who 
has to hire all his pickers is likely to pay out 
for labor nearly all the profits on his crop. 
Cotton culture is destined to increase, however, 
from the fact that most of the work upon this 
crop comes at a season when the other farm 





work has been finished. Besides, it serves ad- 
mirably to diversify agriculture and to increase 


the cash returns of the farmer. 
successful efforts in providing the | 
amusement, and at the same time | 
enlarging the Hotel Royal so as to | 
| ready been made, but some of the interesting 


Mr. | 


Oklahoma City is situated about | 
thirty miles south of Guthrie, and | 


They are sharp rivals | 
| and manages the leading house in Guthrie— 


Oklahoma City is | 
built upon a plain, and has the | 


The farming country | 


Indeed, the special | 


| tion affording twenty rooms more. 
equally well with corn and wheat; all the way ' 





Cotton, like 
wheat, always brings cash and is always sal- 
able at the nearest railway station. 


Mention of Hotel Royal in Guthrie has al- 


history associated with it remains to be chron- 
icled. The proprietress, Mrs. Nettie K. Rep- 
peto, is a lady of marked ability and great 
energy. Very few women could have accom- 
plished what she has since her residence in 
the Territory. When she first engaged in the 
hotel business, in 1895, her house accommoda- 
tions were limited to ten rooms, and she was 
five hundred dollars in debt and without a dol- 
lar’s worth of financial backing. In eighteen 


| months’ time she cleared four thousand dol- 


lars over and above all expenses. She had no 
previous knowledge of the hotel business, and 
no help from any source, all her success having 
been due to her own excellent management and 
sound executive ability. Today she occupies 


the Hotel Royal, owned by J. M. Brooks. Itis 
a fine three-story building with a red sandstone 
front, and, with the new section now being 
added, contains eighty rooms with all those 
conveniences so dearly prized by hotel guests. 


| There are bath-rooms, large and well-lighted 
that around its rival, but all the 


sample-rooms for the display of merchandise; 
electric call-bells and electric-lights, steam- 
heat, and all the equipments of a thoroughly 
modern hotel. When the house was first erected, 
it was supposed that it was large enough to 
serve every need, but the patronage was so 
great that it was necessary to build an addi- 
As soon as 
this work is done, the dining-room and the 
hotel office will both occupy the street front 
on the ground floor. The present dining-room 
is 30x90 feet in size, but the new one will be 
still larger and finer, and in it will be served 
all those staple and fancy foods with which 
Mrs. Reppeto tempts the appetites of her 
many guests. 


We wish also to call attention to the Capital 
City Business Colleges. These schools are in- 
stitutions of which the people of Oklahoma are 
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FAMOUS WHEAT-FIELDs. 


justly proud. With their system of schools lo- 
cated at Guthrie, Oklahoma City, and Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma, the Capital City Business Col- 
leges are recognized not only as the leading 
business colleges of the Oklahoma and Indian 
Territories, but also as schools whose courses 
of study are unsurpassed by those of any col- 
leges west of the Mississippi River. The cor- 
poration and schools have been in existence 
nearly six years, and enjoy a very large patron- 
age not only from the Oklahoma and Indian 
Territories, but from adjoining States. All 


| instructors of the colleges have had extensive 
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experience in commercial and in public 
school work. They have prepared hundreds 
of young men and women for remunerative 
positions and advancement in life. These 
colleges not only place all graduates upon 
completion of the course, but also place a 
large per cent of the students before they 
have had time to complete the work. Per- 
sons desiring the best that there is to be 
had in practical business education should 
address the above named schools for cat- 
alogue and circulars, and should attend one 
of their colleges at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The course of instruction is compre- 
hensive and thorough, and the terms are 
within the reach of all. 


If there is ever a time in the history of a 




















HOME OF J, C. ROBB, IN KINGFISHER. 


rapidly growing city when it 
needs the guidance and influ- 
ence of truly patriotic local of- 
ficials, it is when it is still 
young and forced by premature 
development, so to speak, to as- 
sume those proportions and to 
provide those municipal im- 
provements which usually fol- 
low in the footsteps of age and 
accumulated wealth and other 
resources. Western people are 
always in haste. They cannot 
wait a half century for those lo- 
cal advantages which energy and 
enterprise will give them today. 
One has to go back East to find 
towns of 10,000 or more inhabi- 
tants that are still using oil 
street-lamps and still regarding 
street-railways, street-paving, 
and first-class sewerage as so 
many needless luxuries. The 
young cities of the West forge 
to the front rapidly under the 
impetus of local pride and en- 
thusiasm, and one will nearly 
always find at their helms men 
who have been chosen because 
of their special personal fitness 
for the duties devolving upon 
them. This is the case in Okla- 
homa City. This rapidly grow- 
ing center of trade and popula- 
tion needed an enterprising, 
progressive and self-poised man 
at its head, and it chose for its 
chief executive Mr. Lee Van 
Winkle, a man who possesses 
great force of character, marked 
ability as an organizer and pro- 
moter, and that firmness, judg- 
ment, and decision which stamp 
the man of deeds. No better 
mayor can be found in the entire 
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Territory—none more popular, none wor- 
thier of esteem and confidence. Some men 
are elected to high positions because they 
are politicians, but Mayor Van Winkle was 
selected because he is a first-class business 
man—a man who can control and operate 
large interests—who can inspire others with 
zeal and lead the way to successful achieve- 
ment. From his youth up he has been en- 
gaged in the lumber business, as was his 
father before him, and the noted success of 
the Oklahoma Sash and Door Company, of 
which he is president, is mainly due to his 
untiring energy and splendid management. 
The company was established in 1897, and 
does an exclusively wholesale business in 
sash, doors, blinds, mouldings, glass, mixed 
paints, lead, oil, etc. No other concern 








WILLIAM GRIME’S HOME, KINGFISHER. 
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B. LILLIE, IN GUTHRIE, O. T. 


west of Kansas City carries so 
extensive a stock, and the trade 
in Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories,and in Northern Texas, is 
very large. N.S. Darling, Jr., 
is vice-president, and 8S. C. Rob- 
erts, of Davenport, Iowa, is the 
secretary. 


The live-stock industry in Ok- 
lahoma has always been of large 
magnitude. Perhaps no man 
has done so much to improve 
the grades there as Hon. C. H. 
Thompson of Guthrie, whose 
magnificent farm is located at 
North Enid. He makes special- 
ties of breeding thoroughbred 
Poland China hogs, thorough- 
bred shorthorn cattle,and stand- 
ard bred trotting-horses. His 
farm comprises 1,000 acres, 400 
acres of which are seeded mainly 
to alfalfa. Among his short- 
horn’s is a bull the pedigree of 
which runs back to No. 70, the 
total registered numbers of this 
specie now aggregating several 
thousand. Judges place this 
noted animal among the few 
really superior bulls in the 
world. His horses are equally 
noted for their fine pedigrees 
and splendid records. Our il- 
lustration shows one of Mr. 
Thompson’s thoroughbred hogs 
—a hog which was sold at three 
different times for three hun- 
dred dollars each time. A visit 
to these great blooded-stock 
tields would be a revelation to 
those making it. Mr. Thomp- 
son enjoys a national reputation 
as a breeder, and his huge 
premises, and the superb stock 
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AN OKLAHOMA COTTON COMPRESS. 











‘KINGFISHER'S SCHOOLHOUSE. 





thereon, represent the very highest achieve- 
ment in this most important industry. 


All the towns in the cotton belt, which in- 
cludes the entire region lying south of the 
Cherokee Strip, have their cotton gins and 
compresses. In Guthrie, Mr. W. H. Coyle is 
the principal grain and cotton buyer, and runs 
the mill for making cotton-seed oil, which has 
become an important industry all through the 
South. The cotton-grower gets about $2 more 
per acre for his crop, because of the money he 
receives for the sale of his seed, which used to 
be thrown away as good for nothing. Now 
every particle has some value. Ingenious ma- 
chinery is used to scrape the lint off the seed, 
the oil is then extracted, and the refuse goes 
to make oil-cake, which has a high value for 
feeding stock. Mr. Coyle ships wheat to Gal- 
veston and Kansas City, and says that the lat- 
ter place has much the better market, and also 
a better system of grading. The defect in the 
Galveston market, he says, is the absence of 
any open competitive buying. The shipper 
must accept the grade given to his grain and 
the price offered for it, or he must have it 
hauled back home. Mr. Coyle stirred up the 
delegation from Galveston to the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Congress held in Wichita last June; by 
his criticisms on the commercial methods of 
that city. 





In a week’s sojourn in Oklahoma one comes 
in contact with many men of forceful charac- 
ter and excellent ability. Notleast among such 
men is William M. Jenkins, secretary of the 
Territory and ex-officio insurance commissioner. 
He was seen in his office at Guthrie. Mr. Jenk- 
ins was born in Alliance, Ohio, and is forty- 
three years of age. His father was a native of 
North Burwick, Maine, and his mother was a 
Pennsylvanialady. Heobtained a good educa- 
tion at the Alliance High School and at the 
Mount Union College in that place, and in 1881 
came West and located in Shelby County, Iowa, 
practicing law in Harlem and Defiance, two 
prosperous towns of that county. In 1884 he 
moved to Arkansas City, Kansas, still pursuing 
the practice of law. He was a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention at Chicago in 
1888, from the Third District of Kansas, andin 
that convention undertook to nominate Mr. 
McKinley for the Presidency by voting for him 
continuously. Doubtless Mr. Jenkins will not 
care to have it mentioned, but thereare strong 
grounds for believing that he is entitled to the 
distinction of being the ‘‘original McKinley 
man.’’ In 1891 he was appointed special allot- 
ting agent to allot lands to Indians, making the 
allotments among the Siletz Indians in Oregon, 
and finishing the Pawnee allotment in Okla- 
homa. He settled in Oklahoma in 1893, and 
was appointed to his present position in June, 
1897. 


In Oklahoma City was found an old friend 
whom the writer used to know in Washington 
thirty years ago. This was the Hon. Sydney 
Clarke, who was then the only member of Con- 
gress from Kansas, and who was 4 tall, rosy- 
cheeked young man, always amiable, and very 
much liked by his fellow members. Mr. Clarke 
was one of the first settlers in Oklahoma, and 
his knowledge of the ways of Congress and the 
Washington departments has led his fellow- 
citizens to send him to Washington on numer- 
ous special missions connected with Territorial 
and Indianaffairs. He is now the chairmanof 
the executive committee of the Statehood As- 
sociation, the object of which is tolabor for the 
immediate admission of Oklahoma tothe Union. 
He has a pleasant home in Oklahoma City, and 
likes to show his visitors the wonderful growth 
his peach-trees have-made in a a single _Season, 
after being pruned down to their trunks. ;This 
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growth is certainly extraordinary; but Mr. 
Clarke admits that he waters the trees sedu- 
lously during the dry-months. 





It is probable that no one man has exercised 
a larger or broader influence in developing the 
resources of Oklahoma than Mr. Frank H. 
Greer, the successful editor and manager of the 
State Capital Printing Company of Guthrie. 
With editorial ability of high order are asso- 
ciated business sagacity and executive acumen 
which have made him the foremost printer- 
journalist of the Territory, and given him 
marked prominence in all Territorial affairs. 
His papers, the Duily and the Weekly Stute Capi- 
tal, have been in existence since 1889, and have 
always maintained their positions as the Jead- 
ing and most influential journals in Oklahoma. 
The State Capital Printing Company is strong 
financially. Its plant is one of the most com- 
plete and extensive west of Chicago. From it 
every description of work is turned out in the 
most artistic style and in the briefest possible 
time. In job work, book-binding, and stereo- 
typing alone the business done amounts to 
more than $120,000, a year. All the legal blanks 
for Territorial use are furnished by this com- 
pany, and nearly all blanks for the county and 
city needs of the Territory. About sixty-one 
men are employed constantly, the pay-roll ag- 
gregating $1,000 a week. Mr. Greer is only 
twenty-eight years of age. He is a forceful 
writer, an eloquent orator, a born political 
leader, and a remarkably successful manager of 
business affairs. He understands every degree 
of the printing and newspaper trade, loves the 
people among whom his lot is cast, and is in 
turn honored throughout the entire Territory. 


At El Reno, Oklahoma, we had the pleasure 
of making the acquaintance of Clinton F. Ir- 
win, Judge of the Second Judicial District, and 
associate chief justice of the supreme court of 
the Territory. He was born in Illinois in 1854, 
and his father served with the 21st [Illinois In- 
fantry, which had General Grant for its first 
colonel. A special legal education prepared 
Judge Irwin for his brilliant after life in that 
profession, no pains having been spared to fit 
him for his chosen line of work. After admis- 
sion to the bar he located in Elgin, Illinois, and 
continued there until appointed to his present 
position by President McKinley. He isa stal- 
wart Republican, a respecter of all honest opin- 
ions, a cool, calm reasoner, a fine orator, and 
holds high rank among the foremost jurists of 
the country. No man is held in higher or more 


general esteem throughout Oklahoma than 
Judge Clinton F. Irwin. 


Geo. H. Laing, one of the most active Repub- 
lican leaders in Oklahoma, was born in Edin- 








EDMUND D. MURDAUGH, PRESIDENT TERRKI- 
TORIAL NORMAL SCHOOL AT EDMOND. 


burgh, Scotland, and migrated to the United 
States in 1878 when he was sixteen years of age. 
He had then just graduated from the old Edin- 
burgh Academy. He first lived in New York 


City for three years, and then, being seized | 








with the Western fever, he went out to the 
plains of Nebraska and became a cowboy. For 
a time he worked for Buffalo Bill, and then se- 
cured a ranch of his own on the North Platte 
just west of Cody’s. He was one of the great 
army of settlers who rushed into Oklahoma on 
the opening of the older part of the Territory 
in 1889, and he took a claim adjoining the town 
of Kingfisher. He had already been in politics 
in Nebraska, having been beaten for sheriff of 
Cheyenne by only nineteen votes, where the 
ordinary Democratic majority was four hun- 
dred. He was appointed deputy district clerk 
at Oklahoma City, and served two years under 
Judge Clark after accepting the same office at 
Kingfisher, which he has held for three years. 
He has been a delegate to every Territorial 
Convention of his party, and has always been a 
strong sound-money man, contending from the 
first against the efforts of the Free Silver ele- 
ment to control the party. 


Geo. H. Dodson, one of the active and public- 
spirited citizens of Guthrie, was born in Ar- 
kansas and came to Oklahoma with the first 
wave of settlement. He was postmaster at Or- 
lando, for a time, and was then elected register 
of deeds for Logan County, holding the office 
for two terms. He was a member of the con- 
vention which sent a delegation to Washington 
about two years ago to apply to Congress for 
an enabling act to make a State of Oklahoma, 
and he has been a member of nearly every gen- 
eral Republican convention held in the Terri- 
tory. Mr. Dodson is at present engaged in the 
loan and insurance business, and is a safe ad- 
viser about investments. Good farm loans 
bring a higher interest in Oklahoma than in 
any of the new States of the West, and prob- 
ably offer a better security by reason of the 
large regular crops and the prosperous condi- 
tionof the farmers. Anotherelement of secur- 
ity arises from the satisfaction of the land- 
holders with the country and their own 
prospects. No one wants to sell out and go 
somewhere else. Every settler regards Okla- 
homa as the best new country in the Union, 
and means to stay by it. When such people 
borrow money, they are sure to pay it when 
their notes fall due. In no other new region 
are mortgage forclosures so rare. 


A farm near Quincy, Ill., has the credit of 
being the birthplace of Seymour S. Price, the 
register of the U. S. Land Office at Oklahoma 
City. Hecame tothe city nearly nine years 
ago, in company with his brother, C. W. Price, 
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for the purpose of building and operating the 
present fine electric light plant. The brother 
died before the work was completed, but Sey- 
mour S. continued the enterprise and was con- 
nected with it until his appointment as regis- 
ter of the land office. He is prominent in Ter- 
ritorial politics, and was in charge of the Ter- 
ritorial headquarters in Oklahoma City during 
the McKinley campaign. If there is one thing 
he takes chief pride in it is Oklahoma City. 
His loyalty to the place is notable to a degree, 
and to its material interests is devoted every 
influence at his command. 


R. P. Morton, the county clerk of Logan 
County, is a colored gentleman who was born 
in Jefferson County, Ky. After receiving a lib- 
eral education at the Kentucky State Univer- 
sity in Louisville, he came to Oklahoma in 1890 
and located in Logan County. He is moderator 
for the Saken Fox Association, and was elected 


county clerk on the Republican ticket in No- , 


vember, 1898. Mr. Morton is a man of fine at- 
tainments, makes an admirable county official, 
and commands the respect and confidence of all 
who know him. 





Emory D. Brownlee, register of the U.S. Land 
Office at Kingfisher, was born at Canfield, Ma- 
honing County, Ohio. When he wasa child his 


parents removed to Poland in the same county, | a ; - 
| is once more exercising his energies for the 


where they became neighbors of the McKinley 
family. 
then 
learning in Eastern Ohio. He subsequently 
studied law in the Michigan University at Ann 
Harbor, and in 1884 he settled in Kansas and 
began to practice. President McKinley, who 
had known him as a boy and who felt an inter- 


He was educated in Poland Academy, | 
one of the best-known institutions of | 

















OKLAHOMA CATTLE. 


igan University at Ann Arbor. In 1890 he be- 
came editor and publisher of the Edmond Sun, 
and he was postmaster of Edmond under the 
Harrison administration. He took a prominent 
part in securing the Territorial Normal School 
for Edmond, and was unceasing in his efforts 
to build up the best interests of town and Ter- 
ritory alike. When appointed to his present 
position he moved to Oklahoma City, where he 


public good. As president of the Oklahoma 
Live Stock Company, president of the Okla- 


| homa Building & Loan Association, and vice- 


president of the Commercial Club, he is one of 
the busiest and most influential men in the 


| city, and one of the forceful characters in the 


est in his career, appointed him register of the | 


Kingfisher Land Office in 1897. This land dis- 
trict embraces ten counties, and more business 
is done in his office than in any other land office 
in the United States. At the time of his ap- 
pointment he was living in Enid, and had al- 


Territory. 


A man who has seen Oklahoma grow from a 


| waste place into a magnificent Territory of 400,- 


| seen that he is yet in the prime of life. 


ready become thoroughly familiar with Okla- | 


homa and its interests. The Kingfisher land 
district embraces a very large area of land 


soon as the Territory was opened. 


one thousand homestead entries filed, and the 
average of late has been over one hundred per 
month. Mr. Brownlee is popularand successful 
as a land officer, and devotes himself closely to 
the business of his office. 

Anton H. Classen is receiver of public monies 
and special disbursing agent of the Oklahoma 
City land office. He was in Oklahoma the first 
day of the grand opening, and selected Edmond 
as hishome. Heisa native of Illinois, and a 
graduate from the law department of the Mich- 





KAFFIR CORN 


Even last | 
year, after the great rush was over, there were | 


000 population is E. G. Spilman, register of the 
United States Land Office at Kingfisher. He 
was born in Warrenton, Va., in 1855, so it is 
When 
he was twenty-four years old he came West, 


| living for some time in Rapid City, 8S. D. Later 
| he was appointed register of the U. S. Land Of- 
which was eagerly sought by new settlers as | 


fice at Devils Lake, in North Dakota, and in 
September, 1893, he went to Kingfisher, Okla- 
homa, in the same capacity. By profession, 


| Mr. Spilman is an attorney at law, and by na- 
| ture and the choice of the people he isa tal- 


| ented politician, in proof of which it is only nec- 


| essary to add that he is at present a member 


of the Democratic Congressional Committee for 


| Oklahoma Territory. He is actively interested 
| in securing Statehood for his Territory, and has 
| at heart everything that can promote its safe 


| 
| 





and rapid development. 


Oklahoma has two crops, not much known 
elsewhere, which help to diversify agriculture 





IN OKLAHOMA. 


| 








and to add to the profits of the farmer. Of 
Kaffir corn we have already spoken. The other 
odd crop is the castor-oil bean. In the North this 
is raised in gardens as a curiosity, because of 
its broad leaves and rapid growth; but here it 
is a field crop, and is harvested like forage corn. 
The stalks are piled up after cutting on a bare, 
hard bit of ground, and the sun, shining upon 
the pods, causes them to pop open and to expel 
the beans. The dry stalks are then removed, 
and the beans are gathered up with broom:and 
shovel from the earth. An acre will yield 
twelve to twenty bushels, and the beans are 
worth a dollar a bushel. . 


Oklahoma produced last year over 2,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and, with the new settle- 
ment constantly coming in, it will become, 
when admitted to the Union, one of the great 
wheat-growing States. The wheat is of two 
kinds—soft and hard. The hard wheat is, of 
course, not the Scotch Fife of our Northwest- 
ern States, but it resembles it sufficiently to 
grade as No. 2 hard in the Chicago market. 
Most of the wheat fields are sown in the fall, 
as early as September, and are already green 
by the middleof October. The flour consumed 
in the Territory is all made at home, and there 
are at this time twenty-two flouring-mills in 
operation. Rye,oats,and barley flourish as well 
as wheat; and the most remarkable thing about 
Oklahoma agriculture is that a region lying so 
far South as this should prove to be a good 
grain country. It is not so good acorn coun- 
try as Kansas, but it is fully as good for wheat 
and other small grains. There are creameries 
in operation at Oklahoma City, El Reno, Perry, 
Enid, Alva and Medford, and cheese factories 
at Perkins and Orlando. Mineral resources 
have not been much developed. Coal has been 
found in Pawnee and Blaine counties, in Potta- 
watomie County, and also on the Kiowa and 
Comanche Reservation. There are immense 
cement deposits, which are just beginning to 
be utilized. Gypsum enough exists in Blaine 
County to supply the whole United States for 
years. The salt deposits are of great extent, 
and in many places in the saline reserves there 
are thousands of tons of pure white salt in 
sight on top of the ground. Boring is now 
going on at Guthrie in the hope of finding oil 
or gas. A large deposit of asphaltum exists in 
the Chickasaw Nation, which will soon become 
a part of Oklahoma, and the material is al- 
ready in use for making sidewalks and street- 
crossings in the towns of the Territory. 


Everyone agrees that Oklahoma is a first- 
class fruit country. We have seen fine apple 
and peach orchards, and flourishing vineyards, 
and have noticed handsome apples upon the 
hotel tables. Most of them are the Ben Davis, 
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—a Missouri apple,—which is said to be raised 
to sell and not toeat. It isa very handsome 
apple in appearance, but you find appearances 
to be deceptive when you put your teeth into 
one of them. It is too late in the season for 
peaches, but we can testify as to the excellent 
quality of the Concord grapes, and we hear a 
good deal of boasting about the watermelons, 
the muskmelons, and the berries. It is cer- 
tainly a very desirable quality of Oklahoma, 
that the settler can have his orchard, his vine- 
yard, and his garden as well as his fields of 
cotton, corn, and wheat. If he has to pay for 
this in any undesirable Southern quality in 
the climate, it is in the absence of rainfall dur- 





peas, and are white and‘hard. They yield a | 
flour which is said to make as fine pancakes as | 
| for them. 
makes an excellent feed for cattle and hogs. | 
The yield is very large, and the cultivation re- | 
quires but little labor. Kaffircorn isan African | 


buckwheat, and, when ground with the hull, 


plant, and is said to be the corn of the Bible, | 


which the Egyptians stored in their granaries 


| by command of Joseph. The flour, when baked 
| in bread or cakes, is said to havea nutty flavor, 
| a little resembling that of black-walnuts. 


ing the autumn months, and the consequent | 


dusty condition of the country roads and city 
streets. The wise man or woman in Oklahoma 
stays at home when the fall winds blow and the 
red dust fills the air. 


The population of Oklahoma is drawn from 
nearly every State in the Union, and, like that 
of all parts of the New West, itis enterprising 
and intelligent, friendly to strangers, and en- 
thusiastic over the merits of its own country. 
They: are nearly equally divided in numbers 


| Dakota. 


Discussing the climate of Oklahoma, it should 
be remembered that the greater part of the 
area of the Territory does not lie far enough 
west to come in the semi-arid belt. The best 
agricultural counties in the Territory lie di- 
rectly south of the best counties in Kansas and 


fifty bushels or more, and during the winter it 
proves to be a very acceptable article of food 


LOST IN FOG. 





Being lost in the thick fog-banks which en- 
velop Mount Maurice at frequent intervals dur- 
ing the fall of the year is not as much fun as 


| some people might think, to all of which a 


| the 


Nebraska, and of the Red River Valley in North | 
| any length of time, they discovered a thick 


There will no doubt be dry seasons, 
but as the annual rainfall is from 24 to 42 inches, 
as ascertained by Government observations, 
there need be no fear of a lack of moisture. 


* 


WISCONSIN INDIANS GATHERING WILD RICE. 
The Ashland (Wis.) News says that the In- 
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party of Clarke Fork gold hunters can testify. 

On a recent Saturday night Nate Chance, 
William Reno, Clarence Sirrine, and Frank 
Denham started out to locate an extension to 
recent gold-quartz discovery made on 
Mount Maurice by Ervin H. Will and Harry 
Spry. They were also open for new discoveries, 
in which they were successful beyond their 
wildest dreams; for, before they had prospected 
fog-bank which descended like a swift, silent 
ghost, and swallowed them. 

The boys, like Jonah in the belly of the 


| whale, proceeded bravely in an attempt to lo- 





cate themselves; for, be it understood, the fog- 
bank was already located, and not in a condi- 
tion to be jumped or squatted upon—although 
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AN OKLAHOMA “SENSATION,”’ 


between people of Northern birth and those of 
Southern birth, and politics is usually deter- 
mined by birthplaces. The men from Texas, 
Missouri, and Arkansas are nearly all Demo- 
crats, while those from Kansas, Iowa, and other 
Northern States are pretty sure to be Repub- 
licans. 


All the principal towns of the Territory—and 
by this is meant the places which are here called 
cities—haveelectric-light systems, waterworks, 
ice-manufacturing plants, good sidewalks, fire- 
engines, and big brick schoolhouses in which 
excellent graded schools are maintained. A 
town of fifteen hundred inhabitants or more, 
ranks by Jaw as ‘‘a city of the first class.” 


What they would call a town or a village is | 


not known—such terms are not in use. 


Oklahoma farmers are raising a new kind of 
grain, with which the country at large is not 
familiar. This is Kaffir corn, which thrives in 
dry countries and attains its full size with the 
aid of very little rainfall. It grows to about the 
height of tall corn, and its grains are carried in 


a large pannicle resembling the heads of sor- | 


ghum. These grains are not as large as small 


| repeated. 


OWNED BY C. H. THOMPSON 


dians on the Odanah Reservation have been 
gathering rice in Kakagon Bay. Hundreds of 


bushels of rice are gathered by the Indians on | 


this reservation, and as rice forms a staple ar- 
ticle of diet for the Indians the year round, the 
work is most important to them. A trip to 
Kakagon Bay recently showed much activity 
in the rice-field there, which is fifteen miles 
long and seven miles wide. 

The work of gathering rice is done almost 
entirely by squaws, and the manner of harvest- 
ing the crop is unusual. The rice-stalks grow 
out of water, and wherever a shallow slough is 
found, rice can be seen in abundance. When 
the rice is ripe enough to harvest, the squaws 
start at work. Twoof them get in a boat, and 


| 
| 


while one rows the boat through waving fields | 
| find that the new discovery, with which he had 


of rice, the other, with a deftness that comes 
from extensive experience, bends the rice- 
stalks on each side towards the center of the 
boat, and with a stick knocks the kernels of 
rice to the bottom of the boat. 

In a few hours of steady work several bushels 
of rice are gathered, and the boat is rowed 
home, emptied, and the next day the process is 
Many families at Odanah gather 


OF NORTH ENID. 


the stuff was a great temptation, for it looked 
like some of Charles E. Tripler’s valuable liq- 
uified air. They decided to get all they could 
of it as an experiment, so they filled their lungs 
and marched around Indian file in a circle for 
several hours, because the bank seemed to be 
extensive and they wanted to get theirclothing 
well saturated before finding an outlet. After 
this they turned about and marched around 
the circle the other way, until they were wring- 
ing wet, and all decided that they had about all 
of the new discovery they could carry home. 
Then they collected in a bunch, and started 
for home in four different directions. Mr. 
Chance, after tramping some fourteen or fifteen 
miles, wound up at William Close’s ranch 
above the city Wednesday morning, only to 


breathed himself full, had evaporated to such 
an extent that there wasn’t enough left for an 
assay test. It has been learned that the rest 
of the party arrived home in much the same 
condition, without an ounce of their new find. 
However, they are all ready to swear that they 
left mountains of it behind them.—ed Lodge , 
(Mont.) Picket. 
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“HONEST, CAREFUL, 


AND SUCCESSFUL.” 


THE DEMING INVESTMENT COMPANY'S REPUTATION WITH INVESTORS. FARM LOANS 
HANDLED EXCLUSIVELY. 


A Large Volume of Business Transacted with Profit and Safety. Certain Advance in Land Values. 


A late Government survey made an extensive 
inquiry in reference to Uncle Sam’s unsettled 
domain. Of this there was open for entry 
609,520,000 acres. This included 70,000,000 des- 
ert, 70,000,000 forest, and 96,000,000 woodland, 
with perhaps an equal amount of swamp-land, 
thus leaving for cultivation only enough arable 
land to supply the immediate demand for 
farms. We can no longer sing: 

“Uncle Sam is rich enough 
To give us all a farm.” 

Horace Greeley’s advice to ‘‘Go West, young 
man,”’ will no longer be quoted. Where will 
our stalwart young men then go for homes? 

Well has a Government official in his last re- 
port exhorted the farmers to hold their lands 
in the assurance of a speedy advance in values. 

“Go to, now,’ ye who say ‘Cripple Creek! 
Cripple Creek! Gold bonds! Gold bonds!” 
The day is in sight, even to old men, when 
Cripple Creek gold and Government bonds will 
be dirt compared with the white bread, the 
corn-cakes, tender steaks, ham and eggs, boned 
turkey, chicken-salad, wild honey, luscious 
grapes, and red apples of Oklahoma. 

If you own farm loans there, get more! If 
you have not as yet invested, now is the time 
to buy! 

The wonderful and substantial growth of the 
Territory of Oklahoma; the marvelous change 
from a haunt for nomadic tribes to a home of 
busy, energetic, educated people; a revelation 
of prosperity that has taken place in a few 
years, has no parallel in history. 

From the opening of the Territory to the 
present day the influx of settlers has been not 
only continuous but one of great volume. No 
other Territory—and, indeed, no State in the 
Union has had so marvelous a growth in so 
short a period of time. The history of this de- 
velopment is told elsewhere—a history which 
no one can read without being impressed with 
the remarkable past and the promising present 
and future of this new land. Men went into 
this virgin country with naught but a team 
and a plow, and won homes and competence for 
themselves and families. Those who had mon- 
ey to invest, found opportunities for safe invest- 
ment that have rarely been surpassed any- 
where. It seemed to be a favored land, and 
because of this investors entered the field with 
confidence. People kept pouring in—people 
who wanted lands to farm, and all investors 
who had such holdings experienced little dif- 
ficulty in realizing on them quickly. Town 
properties were also in demand. There was 
stagnation nowhere. The Territory was ex- 
panding every week, its wealth increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 

Today it is the same. Conditions are if any- 
thing better, because all values have received 
confirmation. There is profit to be made in 
town and city realty, and other sure profits to 
be reaped in the agricultural sections. Of 
course, some localities are choicer than others; 
and here is where it pays wise and prudent in- 
vestors to consult reliable and experienced con- 
cerns that are able to guide one safely. Money 
well invested is money made, and such invest- 
ments are sought after by all the world. 

Material credit for assisting in this growth 
and development is due to the financial insti- 








tutions of the new country, and chief among 
these is The Deming Investment Company, 
the pioneer loan company in this field. 

The Deming Investment Company of Oswego, 
Kansas, was organized twelve years ago with a 
capital stock of $50,000. The years which have 
followed bave witnessed an almost uninter- 
rupted course of prosperity—the result of the 
steady, increasing push which has character- 
ized the business from its inception. I dull 
times, in hard times, in prosperous times, it 
steadily forged ahead. When loan companies 
all over the country were being forced to the 
wall by pressure of the times and careless man- 
agement, The Deming Investment Company 
watched its business the closer, and weathered 
the storm. 

Note this fact: When the company was or- 
ganized, three hundred loan companies were 


doing a similar business over the State of Kan- | 


sas. Now there are only three, and The Dem- 


ing Investment Company does not stand third | 





ROBERT 0. DEMING, TREASURER AND GENERAL 
MANAGER THE DEMING INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


on the list. The secret of its success is that 
the managers decided that city loans or short- 
time paper would wreck a concern which dab- 
bled too extensively in such securities, and 
decided to handle farm loans exclusively. The 
wisdom of this course is apparent when it is 
remembered that two hundred and ninety- 
seven of its competitors have quit business. 

After all is said, farms are the basis of our 
wealth. There is nothing more reliable thana 
rich, diversified agricultural country. Noth- 
ing can to any great extent depreciate such 
security. 

This company appreciated the fact that its 
ultimate success depended upen the outcome 
of the business already in hand. The neglect 
of this is the rock upon which so many of the 
large loan companies havestranded. They gave 
their time, energies and money in endeavor- 
ing to secure new business—not scrupling 
to go into distant and untried fields so leng 
as a tempting rate of interest was held out; 


| nor did they, in their haste, hesitate to step 
outside the bounds of legitimate non-specu- 
lative mortgage securities. 

A feature of The Deming Investment Com- 
pany’s business, and which accounts for its 
high standing among its investors, is that 
since its organization no holder of a mortgage 
has been compelled to take a foot of land in 
place of the principal he advanced. No holder 
of an interest coupon has suffered by default of 
payment. If the mortgagor defaults the pay- 
ment of the interest, the company promptly 
advances the money and protects its customer. 

This is not the way that most investment 
companies do business, it is true, but it is the 
way pursued by the company in question, and 
it is a way that protects and pleases its many 
patrons. It does not believe in offering invest- 
ments that are not as safe and secure as human 
foresight can make them. It has issued no 
debentures. 

When it is understood that every mortgage 
sold is endorsed ‘‘without recourse,’’ and the 
company is not holden in any way for either 
principal or interest, the policy of protecting 
customers is seen to be most liberal and bus- 
iness-like. Such methods beget confidence, 
and confidence, in turn, begets increased 
| business. 
| Robt. O. Deming, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the company, owner of nearly all its 
stock, and recognized as the most conservative 
of loan men, is about forty years of age, an un- 
tiring worker, and a man of rare executive 
ability. From the home office in Kansas City 
he keeps in close touch with every detail of 
business at the various offices. He has fulland 
complete information relative to each loan 
from the beginning to the discharge of the 
debt. His branch-office managers are selected 
for their thorough fitness for the business, and 
Mr. Deming insists that loans shall be made 
on farm property exclusively, and that, too, 
only after a most careful inspection of the land 
has been made by a salaried expert. All de- 
tails deemed material are thoroughly investi- 
gated, including proper knowledge respecting 
character and habits of borrower. 

In order to take care of increasing demands 
for safe farm investments, this company re- 
moved the main office from Oswego to Kansas 
City in December, 1898. The general office 
for this Territory is located at Oklahoma 
City, with a branch at Perry and a net- 
work of sub-agencies thoroughly covering 
the choice portions of the Territory. This 
company has branch offices at Oswego and Fre- 
donia in Kansas, at Chillicothe and Harrison- 
ville in Missouri, and at Colfax, Washington. 

The Deming Investment Company is consid- 
ered by investors to be one of the most reliable 
investment companies doing business. It has 
been loaning in Oklahoma for seven years. 
Today it holds title to but six pieces of real 
estate in this field out of the 1,400 loans closed. 
The carefulness of the company is giving Ok- 
lahoma a gilt-edge repute among investors. 

Where can people find safer or better invest- 
ments than in the non-speculative, non-fluctu- 
ating (in either value or income) first-mort- 
gage farm-loans of this company? Their 
income and value are fixed regardless of finan- 
cial excitement or depression. They are above 
the influence of the bulls and bears, or the 
caprice of timid depositors. 

The company enjoys the confidence of its 
hundreds of Eastern investors and correspond- 
ents, and its business is steadily on the in- 
crease. Parties having funds to invest, and 
desiring a safe place for same in securities of 
undoubted value, will do well to correspond 








with the The Deming Investment Company. 
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An Editor’s Awkwark Dilemma. 


This is an instance where a bad cold caused a start- 


ling conversation. It is said that Brother de la Bere, 
of the Sheldon (N. D.) Progress,a very modest news- 
paper man, was invited to a party at a residence where 
the home had recently been blessed with an addition 
to the family. 

Accompanied by his best girl, he met his hostess at 
the door, and, after customary salutations, asked after 
the baby. 

The lady was suffering from a severe cold, which 
made her slightly deaf, and she mistakenly supposed 
that he was inquiring about hercold. So she replied, 
that, though she usually had one every winter, this 
was the worst that she ever had; it kept her awake at 
night a greal deal, at first, and confined her to her bed. 

Then, noticing that de la Bere was becoming pale 
and nervous, she said that she could see by his looks 
that he was going to have one just like hers,and asked 
him if he wished to lie down! 

The Progress came out as usual next week, but Mike 
has given up inquiring about babies.— Valley City (N.D.) 
Alliance. 


A Washington Kissing-Bug. 


Apropos of the interest in that evanescent insect, 
theS“‘kissing bug,” an incident that occurred in front 
of a Second Avenue restaurant a few days ago is worth 
relating. The proprietor of the establishment exhib- 
ited In his window a glass jar in which a number of 
large crawfish were kept alive, awaiting the order of 
the first customer with an epicurean taste. Several 
people watched the little occupants of the jar, until 
the crowd was augmented by the arrival of an indi- 
vidual whose evident occupation was carrying a hod, 
but who carried something much heavier and more 
burdensome at that time, in the form ofa collection 
ofexhilarating beverages. 

“Phwat's them?” he inquired, as an unsteady hand 
sought the sill of the door. 

“Shrimps,”’ suggested one in the crowd. 

The stranger drew up quickly, and asa look of intel- 
ligence passed over his face,said with huge scorn: 

“Shrimps, isit! Pity the mon that doan’ know the 
kissin’ bug when he sees ‘im!"” 

Then the street echoed with the laughter of the 
crowd, and the man with the load marched on.—Seattle 
( Wash.) Post Intelligencer. 


The Mystery Solved. 


A short time ago Sam Mathers, oneof the prosperous 
business men of the Belt coal-camp, as a side issue 
started into the poultry business, his stock in trade 
consisting of five hens and a rooster. Mike Sado, who 
lives next door to him and digs coal for a living,— 
when the mines work,—also started into poultry rais- 
ing, having purchased thirty hens and a couple of 
blooded roosters. 

Now, for some reason unknown to Mike, his hens lay 
for him but fewof the white ovais. He read up on 
farming,consulted poultry journals and took inall the 
patent medicine ads, but without avail. Like his hens’ 
teeth, the eggs came few and far between. 

Then a happy thought struck him. He looked with 
suspicious eye upon his neighbor, and called upon him 
for a friendly chat. The weather, the war, and at last 
the question of hens, came up. 

“Say, Sam, I think I'll go out of the poultry business. 
I've got thirty hens, and the —— critters only lay 
about three eggs a day.” 

“Well, I should think you would!” and Sam laughed 
his gentle laugh. ‘‘Thirty hens, and only three eggs a 
day! Why, 1 veonly got five hens, and get twenty-six 
eggs a day,’ and Sam smiled a coal-dust smile, while 
his neighbor sauntered home and nailed up his chick- 
en-coop —Nethart ( Mont.) Herald. 


The German’s Horse. 


Dr. Holcomb, of O. H. Holcomb and Company, of 
this city, says the Seattle (Wash.) Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal, in addition to being an expert judge of good horse- 
flesh, has a fund of anecdotes picked up in the course 
of his extensive business career that are highly 
amusing. 

A Journal representative was in the doctor's place of 
business recently just as several magnificent speci- 
mens of horse-flesh were being exhibited, and in the 
course of the conversation the probable weight of a 





team of especially handsome bays was discussed. A 
gentleman standing near was somewhat surprised to 
learn that the span in question would tip the beam at 
a stated figure—about 3,000 pounds 

“You can't always tell from looking at a horse how 
much he will weigh,” said the doctor. “A few years 
ago I was over in the eastern part of the State after a 
select list of horses, and was experiencing some difii- 
culty in securing just what I wanted. ln the course 
of my investigations I was told that an old German, 
not far distant, had horses to sell; sol went over to 
see him. 

“1 inquired if he had horses of such and such a 
weight, and the reply was about as follows: 

**Yah; I hafe one fine horse.’ 

“*How much will he weigh?’ I asked. 

“*Vell,I tells you how it vas,’ answered he. ‘Mine 
horse he vas not mooch for long, und not vera big for 
high, but he’s h——1 for stoudt.’ 

“And I found the German was right; for the horse 
had short legs like a duck, was only mediumin height, 
but he was one of the biggest little horses I ever saw, 
and when put on the scales he weighed up like a little 
brick schoolhouse. 


It Paralyzed Him. 


The Spokane ( Wash.) Outburst tells a very good story 
on a policeman of that city whose name is Roff. Two 
years ago he had a growth of hair upon his face which 
he dignified by the name of whiskers, but he was very 
proud of them. 

About that time the manufacturers of a well-known 
brand of shaving-soap flooded the town with their 
circulars. One of the jokers of the force secured 
about twenty of these circulars, and handed one of 
them to each of the policemen with instructions to 
mail it to Roff in a delicately-scented envelope ad- 
dressed in a feminine hand. 

When Roff showed up for roll-call the next night he 
was a little late. and all the other members of the 
night-shift were there before him. He went to the 
mail-box as usual, and was surprised to find it filled 
with dainty notes all addressed to him. The envel- 
opes ranged in color from a deep red toa rich purple, 
and the perfumes ran from a heavy musk to a delicate 
violet. 

Ruff retired to one corner of the station, to open 
his correspondence by himself. He selected a pale- 
blue envelope, carefully tore off the end, and removed 
a shaving-soap advertisement. 

“Wouldn't that paralyze you?” he softly murmured, 
as he helped himself toa pink one. He smiled rather 
faintly when he pulled out another of the circulars. 
On the third, he looked serious. The fourth made him 
chew his mustache. The fifth sent him up in the air, 
and the entire lot went into the waste-basket with a 
crash. A fight seemed probable for a moment, but 
Roff was called off, and went to his work vowing ven- 
geance. 

A few days later his whiskers disappeared, and he 
has not started them again since. 


Not Caught on the Land. 


The State of Washington, withits many natural re- 
sources, has not forgotten to contribute nobly to the 
happiness of the angler. Probably in no other section 
of the West are such opportunities offered to the dis- 
ciples of Izaak Walton as within the confines of this 
State. Tourists from all partsof the country are loud 
in their praises of Seattle and vicinity as a fishing- 
ground. From the man who dangles his line in the 
waters of Lake Washington to the more ambitious one 
who takes to the mountain streams with the advent 
of the fly season, the sportsmen, as a rule, meet with 
good success. 

Among the good fishing-streams, Richmond Creek, 
a tributary of Lake Washington, is one of the best. 
and numerous fine catches have been taken from there, 
Julius Wegert, a well-known business man of thiscity, 
recently brought forty-five fine trout from these 
waters. ; 

An amusing story is told on Mr.Wegert, which, how- 
ever, cannot be vouched for, and which he stoutly de- 
nies. He claimed that he could have caught many 
more, but modestly asserts that he is one of the few 
men who can discriminate between sport and unwar- 
ranted slaughter. Whereat his friends laugh mean- 
ingly and refer mysteriously toa certain large-jointed 
farmer in blue jeans. The story is this: 

Much of Richmond Creek runs through private prop- 
erty, and the farmers who own it post conspicuous 
notices of “No Fishing on These Grounds.” Wegert,so 
the tale goes, had just got nicely started and was pul)- 
ing them outin fine shape, reclining meanwhile against 
one of the “no fishing” notices. At this inopportune 
time appeared the irate owner of the land. Wegert 
gathered up his outfit and fish,and cut for the tall tim- 
ber. He jumped a fence, ducked behind some brush, 
and doubling on his track sat down behind a bush, 
and, pulling a book out of his pocket, began to read 
with a great assumption of breathless interest. 








The farmer, armed with a pitchfork, soon discovered 
him, but the spectacle of his supposed victim calmly 
reading nonplussed him, Seeing that his scheme bid 
fair to be successful, Wegert plucked up courage. He 
nonchalantly lit and puffed a cigar, and even offered 
the man with the pitchfork one, meanwhile making 
some pleasant remark relative to the weather. The 
farmer looked black. 

“Ain't you the feller that I was chasin’ just now?’ 
he demanded fiercely. 

“Oh, that fellow,” said the other, as he lazily blew 
up aring of smoke; ‘the last I saw of him he was run- 
ning like Sam Hill way over there,” and he swept his 
hand comprehensively toward the horizon. 

The farmer looked incredulous, but still hesitated. 
Wegert took advantage of his indecision and said: 

“Now, see here. You're after the fellow who was 
fishing on your land. Inorder to save time and help 
you out, I am willing to swear that | did not catch 
these fish on your land. Here is my card.” 

After some bantering, the farmer allowed Wegert to 
keep the fish, but warned him not to cross into his 
land to fish. Asthe blue-clad figure disappeared amid 
the trees, Wegert is said to have murmured: 

“I didn’t catch those fish on his land, because I al- 
ways fish in a damp place,if I can. I wonder who 
owned the water?"’— Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. 
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Oh, white are the years, the glad New Years, 
Washed with the rain of repentant tears 

For the evil deed and the evil thought, 

And the impulse good which nothing wrought; 
For the kindly word which was never said, 

And the task undone, while the bright hours sped. 


For these we weep, and the New Year comes 
With plumes washed white to our waiting homes 
We welcome him in, while the joy-bells chime 
Hope's sweetest songs of a happier time, 

When our errant feet shail never stray 

From Duty’s path to a wider way. 


But dark are the years, the sad old years 
When the tale is told of their griefs and fears; 
They bear the burden of hopes laid low, 

Of the high resolve and the heart's pure glow 
Trailed low in the dust; and with bitter cry, 
And sullied plumage, the years go by! 


O heart, my heart, the years grow old! 
Hope's brightest beams are strangely cold; 
Watch thou the hours which pass On wings,— 
Do thou the duty each one brings; 

So shall the year be still thy friend, 

And pass untroubled at the end. 

Rock Elm, Wis. 


NINETTE M. LOWATER 
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WHEN WE HEARD STABAT MATER. 





The great church with its high-arched nave, 

Its altars and its sculptured saints, 

Was thronged with people on the night 
That we heard Stabat Mater. 


The sacred Host had been removed, 
And we within the chancel rail, 
Beneath the shadow of a shrine, 
Awed into silence sat that night. 

A soft prelude, and then the song 
Of that sad mother ‘neath the cross 
Of her dear Son, who died for man, 
Came floating downward unto us, 
Like Mary's broken-hearted cry, 

As tender woman's voice was heard; 
Now like the sobbing of the world, 
As full bass chorus filled the church. 
Each word repeated in that hymn 
(First sung long centuries ago) 
Until it beat into our hearts, 

And we could see that awful cross, 
The mother kneeling at its foot. 


Around us, grouped at various shrines, 

Were ghostlike marble forms of saints 

Which calmly looked upon the scene 

Asif content, because they heard 

The weeping mother's ancient hymn. 

As long as life may last, that scene, 

That throng of people, shrine, and saints, 

The melodies, the choruses, 

Oan never be forgotten quite. 

For happiest mem'ries e’er will cling 

Around that night, so sad. yet dear, 
When we heard Stabat Mater. 


Omaha, Neb CHARLES CURTZ HA&BN, 
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A GROUP OF PROSPEROUS TOWNS 
AND CITIES IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


The following brief mentions of some of the 
most prosperous towns in North Dakota will 
be read with interest by all who wish to trace 
the progress which is being made in this young 
but rapidly developing State. The observa- 
tions are made by correspondents who have 
visited each locality alluded to, and, though 
not at all full and complete, they will serve to 
show that this whole rangeof country is under- 
going a marked development and has very 
substantial expectations of the future. 

THE CAPITAL CITY OF NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bismarck, the capital city of North Dakota, 
if not the largest is without doubt the best- 
known city in the State throughout the gen- 
eral country. It obtained a degree of notori- 
ety in its early days that has clung to it through 
its existence. It was the center from which, 
in the time when the Northwest was being | 
wrested from the warlike Sioux, emanated the 





western Dakota but attaches of military posts 


4 


and breadth of the country in consequence. 

The first settlements of whites on the banks 
of the Missouri River was made in the early 
seventies. There were scattered settlers prior 
to that time—men who followed up the course 
of the Missouri, hunting, trapping, and scout- 
ing; but with the partial construction of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, small colonies of 
pioneers penetrated into the interior and 
formed a settlement where the line of the road 
was to cross the Missouri. It was not at first 
definitely known where the crossing of the 
the road would be made. The Northern Pacific | 
had one line laid out which contemplated 
crossing the river a mile or two below where it 
is now spanned by the $1,500,000 bridge, one of 
the finest bridge structures to be seen along 
its line. In May, 1872, a party led by George 
W. Sweet, attorney for the Lake Superior and 
Puget Sound Company, an organization for the 





and Indian agencies, and an occasional wood- 
chopper on the Missouri River. Fort Rice, 
thirty miles below Bismarck, was the principal 
military post, and there were small garrisons 
at forts Stevenson and Buford, up the river. 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, since abandoned, was 
then garrisoned under the name of Fort Mc- 
Kean. Fort Seward, at Jamestown, was an- 
other military post. The country was then 
unceded, and it was not until the following 
summer that the principal meridian preceding 
the survey of the country was established. 
The township in which Bismarck was located 
was surveyed the same summer, with several 
adjoining townships, but the plats were not 
filed until 1873. 

There was a town site squabble in 1872, and 
a diversion was created for the furtherance of 
some interests by grading the line of road a 
mile or so south of the original location deter- 
mined. The line was finally established in its 
present location, and the Northern Pacific was 
graded to the Fourteenth Siding, fifty miles 
west of Bismarck, in 1872, and in October of 
that year a train was blockaded at that point 
and work was suspended until the following 
year. June 5, 1873, the first locomotive whis- 
tled for Bismarck—the name finally settled 
upon for the new city. It was so named with 
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BRIDGE OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT BISMARCK,'N. D. 


reports of the development of the new land on | 


the frontier and the progress of the Indian 
campaigns—reports which were eagerly read 
by the people of the entire country. It was 


the place from which, on that fatal July day in | 
1876, was sent out the news of the massacre of | 


General Custer and his gallant fighters of the 


Seventh Cavalry by the Sioux in the battle of | 


the Little Big Horn. It was one of the cen- 
ters from which expeditions fitted out for the 
Black Hills when gold was first discovered in 
that region, and pioneers braved the attacks of 
the hostiles to make pilgrimages to the new 
El Dorado. The city was founded at a time 


when the Northwest and all that concerned it | 
| on the Northern Pacific having been surveyed, 


was of peculiar interest to the whole country, 
and it became known through the length 


purpose of speculating in town sites along the 
line of the road where it was expected that 
towns would grow, settled at the crossing of 
the Missouri. It was the intention of this 
party to locate the town a mile or so nearer the 
river than it now stands, and to name it Ed- 
winton, in honor of a relative of one of the 
leading lights of the Puget Sound Company; 
but another party of settlers, learning the in- 
tention of Sweet, located on the land he pro- 
posed to occupy, and forced him back upon the 
lands farther from the river, and in which are 
the limits of the present city of Bismarck. 
The country was then wholly occupied by 
the Indians, not a foot of land west of Fargo 


and there being no white settlers in North- 





a view of attracting German capital, an im- 
mense map of the Northern Pacific line having 
been prepared for display at the Vienna Expo- 
sition, with a great city named Bismarck in 
the very center, to convey the impression that 
the hub of the universe had been finally lo- 
cated and named after the German premier. 
The county organization was perfected in 
1873. A newspaper was also established in June 
of the same year by Col. C. A. Lounsberry, a 
reporter for the Minneapolis Tribune, and 
founder of the Bismarck Daily Tribune, the 
first newspaper in the limits of what is now 
North Dakota. Railroad contractors, specu- 
lators, and persons who had been engaged in 
business along the line of the road, flocked to 
Bismarck as a promising field for speculation 
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and business. The new town flour- 








ished amazingly. River traffic as- 
sumed important proportions, bear- 
ing supplies to military posts and 
settlements up the river, and to the 
new settlements being continually 
established. 

In 1874 General Custer, led by the 
reports of the rich gold deposits in 
the Black Hills, secured permission 
to make an expedition to that region. 
Reports of experts who accompanied 
that expedition were’that there was 
no gold or gold-bearing rock; but 
practical miners brought back speci- 
meas which went to prove that the 
experts were mistaken. A specimen 
brought back from the Hills was as- 
sayed by the SmithsonianInstitute 
experts, and its richness declared. 
The long-pent-up enthusiasm vented 
itself. Miners occupied cabins in the 
hills in the winter of 1874; and in 
1875 the military followed them, and 
there began an exodus to the Hills 
The opening of the Black Hills, 
claimed by the Sioux, led to the 
Indian campaign that followed, and 
that culminated in the Custer Massacre in 
June, 1876. 

So, in the development of the Northwestern 
Country Bismarck thrived. Business places 
and dwellings were erected, and the settle- 
ment began to assume the appearance of a 
tow. Developments in the agricultural line 
did not begin until 1878 and 1879, when it be- 
gan to be learned that the soil was fertile and 
responded liberally and generously to cultiva 
tion. There were prominent investors in land 
at this time. President Hayes owned an 800- 
acre farm a few miles north of the city; vice- 
president George Stark of the Northern Pacific 
bought a farm and had it cultivated. The dis- 
tractions of pioneer days disappeared, and the 
community settled down to a steadier growth 
and soberer business dealings. The country 
west of the river was opened up by the con- 
struction of the road, and north and south 
along the river the Indians were pacified and 
settlements began. 

In the early eighties, however, the ambition 
of the political leaders of the new town led 
them to aspire for the location of the Territo- 
rial capital, then at Yankton. The difficulties 
of moving the capital from the thickest set- 
tled portion of the Territory to a point near 
the frontier and as far from the geographical cen- 
ter and center of population as Bismarck then 
was, may be imagined. But the shrewdness of 
the projectors of the scheme was equal to the 
obstacles to be surmounted. The capital re- 
moval bill was passed, and the capital was 
located at Bismarck. A boom of values re- 
sulted. Business lots sought the skies in price. 
Thousands of dollars were made and lost. 
Property brought enormous prices, and specula- 
tion was rife. The boom bursted, in the 
end, and things settled down again. It had 
wrought financial disaster to many residents 
of the city, and left others with immense prop- 
erties whose values were dwindling. The com- 
munity settled back to its proper place, that 
of a frontier town whose agricultural possibil- 
ities were just developing. Since then it has 
remained at about the same stage of growth, 
until at the present time it has a population 
of 3,000, an established business, and is the 
center of a territory that is continually enlarg- 
ing in point of settlement, and which assures 
a continual and steady growth of the city. 

The location of the capital city is unsurpass- 
able. It is on a side hill sloping back from 
the Missouri River. Its natural drainage is 














THE MANDAN ROLLER MILLS 


excellent. Originally treeless, the efforts of | 
householders have resulted in the growth of 
trees and shrubs, and there are many beautiful | 
residence streets. The big fire of August 8, | 
1898, wiped out the heart of the business sec- 
tion. Three blocks of brick buildings were 
destroyed, noinconsiderable calamity fora city | 
of 3,000; but the same courage and determina- 
tion that characterized the leading men of the | 
city rebuilt the burned section better than | 
ever. The rebuilded Bismarck is thoroughly 
metropolitan in appearance, and the fire proved | 
a blessing, although at the time it was deeply | 
disguised. 

The establishment of a military post for Bis- 
marck was again secured by the earnest efforts 
of the principal citizens. A bill was passed sev- 
eral years ag® authorizing the establishment 
of a post when the city should give the Gov- 
ernment a suitable site. Several sites were 
presented, but there was an undercurrent of 
opposition to the project in some of the army 
departments at Washington, and the sites were 
rejected. The appropriation of $40,000 which 
had been made for the beginning of work, 
reverted back to the treasury. At the next 
session of Congress another appropriation was 
secured, and another site was offered. After 
what seemed an interminable delay, the site 
was accepted, and work was authorized to be 
begun. Bids were advertised for the erection 
of two buildings, a brick barracks and officers’ 
quarters, these being all that could be erected 
with the appropriation at hand. At present 
these buildings are nearly completed, and the 
end of the year will see the work of construc- 
tion done. An appropriation of not less than 
a quarter of a million dollars will be asked for 
the carrying on of the work from Congress this 
winter, and a few years will see a modern reg- 
imental post, builded of brick and with every 
convenience of construction and sanitation, 
established at Bismarck. 

That there is unbounded faith in the region 
of which Bismarck is the center, is evidenced in 
the case of General W. D. Washburn of Min- 
neapolis, who has bought from the Northern 
Pacific road 115,000 acres of land lying north of 
Bismarck along the river. This land is being 
sold at a rapid rate to settlers from Iowa, who 
have been brought out by General Washburn 
in parties of land-seekers. A railroad is being 
graded north from Bismarck to Washburn for 
the marketing of the agricultural products of 





the region, and General Washburn promises to 





AT MANDAN, N. D. 


have the road in operation by September of 
next year. He has erected elevators along the 
line, and is buying wheat this fall to hold until 
the road is completed. The project will open 
up a vast new area to settlement and culti- 
vation, and will result greatly to the benefit of 
the Missouri slope. 

Another institution, in course of erection at 
Bismarck, that will supply a product needed 
over the whole State, is a twine plant at the 
State Penitentiary, after the style of that at 
the Minnesota institution. The buildings for 
the plant have been completed, and the ma- 
chinery will be installed in the course of the 
next month. The plant will have an output of 
10,000 pounds of twine a day, and will be in 
operation by January 1. The total cost of its 
establishment, and the purchase of raw mate- 
rial therefor will be $150,000. Its value to the 
farmers of the State will be great. 

The officials of the ‘‘Soo’’ Road, which is at 
present completed to Braddock, thirty miles 
from Bismarck, give assurance that the road 
will be extended on to Bismarck in the 
course of another year. With another railroad 
from the south, and one tapping the country 
northward, the growth of Bismarck will con- 
tinue steadily, and the development of the 
stock-raising industry will do much toward as- 
suring settlers on the Missouri slope an income 
—independent of the elements and the chances 
of rains and hot winds. 

AN INTERESTING SKETCH OF A FLICKERTAIL 

TOWN. 

Whenever the name of Mandan, N. D., is 
mentioned in Northwestern business circles, 
there at once rises before the mind of the well- 
informed man a town of solid business and 
prosperous citizens. Some years ago a mayor 
of Mandan, on making his address to the alder- 
men on the night of his inauguration, stated 
that Mandan was like the base of the handle of 


‘a fan, with the fan stretching in a wide semi- 


circle from it. The Missouri River lies just to 
the east, and this river bounds the country 
tributary to the city; but west, northwest, and 
southwest, a fertile country stretches for a 
great many miles, which pays tribute to Man- 
dan, and the citizens of this vast country buy 
their goods at the stores that line its busy 
streets. 

Sometimes the traveler through the State, as 
he leaves Bismarck and comes to another busy, 
bustling city only six miles farther west, is 
heard to remark that it is a pity that the two 
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towns, both nearly of a size, could not have 

been united. Of course they could not be; for 

the river, with no wagon-bridge across, is an | 
effective barrier. But even if they could be 
united, does it necessarily follow that one large 
place is better than two small ones? Would it 
necessarily be a good thing if St. Paul and 
Minneapolis were bunched and rounded into 
one municipality? Or, are they not a spur to 
each other while existing separately? 

One thing was very certain—there was bound 
to be a city on the west side of the Missouri 
River, where the Northern Pacific crossed it. 
As well might it be supposed that Council 
Bluffs would answer for the country that now 
trades there and at Omaha too. It is the 
same river down there that we have between 
Mandan and Bismarck, and two towns were 
sure to rise at the crossing of the river. Bis- 
marck, as it slopes gently and gracefully to the 
south, is well fitted to be the capital of the 
State. Mandan, surrounded by its hills, with 
good roads leading from every direction, is well 
adapted +o be a busy commercial center for a 
large section of country. 

One of the greatest sources of wealth to Man- 
dan is the almost illimitable prairies that 
stretch from it in all directions, on which | 
thousands of cattle graze, and from which | 
thousands of tons of hay are put up every year 
to feed the cattle through the winter. The 
sheep industry, too, is a considerable one, and | 
everybody who has followed it with intelligence | 
has made it win. Especially during the last 
year or two that wool has brought a good price, 
have the sheep men been encouraged. Cattle- 
men state that there are three times the num- | 
ber of cattle in the county today that there 
was three years ago, notwithstanding the 
high prices at which much of the new stock 
has been purchased. 

The farming industry, too, is far more pros- 
perous here than it has been for several years, | 
and the wheat acreage is larger. There has | 
been a Jarge quantity of wheat shipped to the | 
lakes during this fall, to say nothing of that | 
which has been purchased for the local mill, 
which has 400 barrels a day capacity. 

The people of Mandan, and those who live in 
the tributary country, owe much of their pros- 
perity to the fact that their fuel bills are 
exceedingly light. What the citizens spend 
for fuel does not go out of the region, but stays 
here. Our county furnishes its own coal. 
Much of the land is underlaid with veins of 


| or hot-air plants. 


lignite, varying in thickness from three to 
fourteen feet, and of inexhaustible extent. 
This valuable natural fuel, in a State where so 
many of the inhabitants are kept warm during 
the cold weather of the winter by fuel brought 
from Eastern States at a high price, is perhaps 
not appreciated so highly as it should be, for 
the reason that we never properly realize how 
great are the blessings we enjoy until we lose 


them. All the local flouring-mills are run by | 





this fuel, the public institutions are heated by | 


it, and the finest residences in this section of 
the State are heated by it through hot-water 
In Mandan the usual price 
for this coal is $2 a ton, delivered, to $2.25 in 
small lots. 


so varied a character as to furnish a good bus- 
iness and an income for its inhabitants, and 
those who live tributary to it, at all times of 
the year. Unlike the sections that rely almest 
entirely upon one definite crop, such as wheat, 
it has its wheat, sheep, cattle, horses, and such 
varied industries in the surrounding country. 
Then in addition to that is the railroad indus- 
try, which has helped to make Mandan well 
known all over the Northwest as one of the 
soundest business points in North Dakota. 
The town has its share of newspapers. The 
Pioneer, the oldest, is a Republican paper 


| that would be a credit to any city in the State, 


and is well-known throughout the Northwest. 


The Times is also a Republican paper with a 


It has always been an advantage to Mandan | 


that the Northern Pacific located its machine- 
and car-shops at this point. 
end of the Yellowstone and Dakota divisions. 


| 


This is also the | 


The company maintains a large force of ma- | 
| with deposits of over a quarterof a million 


chinists and other workers here around their 
machine-shops, and the trainmen who operate 


the eastern division of the Yellowstone divis- | 


ion also reside here. Many of the company’s 
employees have resided here continuously for 
fifteen years, and most of them own their 
homes and are permanent residents of the 
place. 


During the present year the railroad | 


company has been spending some little money | 


in the construction of new machine-and car- 
shops, to replace those that burned in the 
spring. It is also putting in an extensive 
water-plant with which to supply its needs, 
and at the same time furnish fire protection 
for the city. This water-plant will secure its 
supply from wells sunk in the Missouri bot- 


toms, nearly a mile from the river, where fil- 


| tered river-water, soft and pure, can be pro- 
The company made | 


cured all ready for use. 


experiments in the line of searching for water | 


last year, with a view of procuring Missouri 
water without being compelled to build set- 
tling reservoirs, the maintenance of which has 
been found at Bismarck to be a large source of 
expense. The machinery of the new shops will 
be worked throughout by electricity, and an 
electric pump will be used in pumping water 
from the new wells. 

In a short time Mandan will be lighted with 
electricity, a new company being now at work 
erecting poles and a plant. The city author- 
ities have arranged for a sufficient number of 
lights to thoroughly illuminate the streets. 

The industries that sustain Mandan are of 


| 


large following. The Wacht Am Missouri is a 
German paper that appeals successfully to a 
number of the Teutonic members of the com- 
munity,and the Independent is a Populist organ. 

There are two banks—the First National, 


dollars, established in 1881; and the State 
Bank, with over a hundred thousand dollars on 
deposits, established later. 

A large amount of immigration has entered 
the country tributary to Mandan during the 
last year or two, and this fact is felt very 
materially by the increased trade of the bus- 
iness men of the city. The merchants, hotels, 
and other interests of a business character feel 
that they have about all they can do. The 
outlook is of the most encouraging character, 
both for the growth of the city and an increase 
of its business. 

‘* WIMBLEDON ON THE S800.’’ 

After boarding the cars at Valley City and 
riding about twenty-eight miles northwest 
through Barnes County over the ‘‘Soo” Line, 
one reaches Wimbledon, usually known as 
‘“Wimbledon on the Soo.’ After alighting 
from the train and taking in things in general, 
one cannot but be impressed with the healthy 
condition of the town, caused by a thrifty, 
prosperous people, and a society that might be 
envied by many larger towns. The ‘Soo”’ 
Company did much to make this place a pros- 
perous town when, in the summer of 1892, it 
extended its line from Hankinson to Portal, 
thus making connections with the Canadian 
Pacific. It also opened up a rich tract of land, 
and made transportation facilities accessible 
to many towns, and all of late have prospered. 
Many new towns have sprung into existence, 
but none has made greater progress or has a 

brighter future than Wimbledon. 





—_—___—_——_ ———-- - ; 
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A FARM SCENE NEAR BISMARCK AND MANDAN, N. D. 


The land in the vicinity of Wimble- 
don is all taken up, but people who 
are looking for homes would do well 
to come here and look over adjoin- 
ing land, as it can be had at. reason- 
able terms and very favorable prices. 
Surrounding the town is found some 
of the best farming land in North 
Dakota. The town site of Wimbledon 
was purchased by the ‘‘Soo”’ from 
John H. Gibson, who platted the town 
and helped to make it what it is to- 
day. Many improvements are under 
consideration for the coming sum- 
mer. Nearly all the farmers started 
in humble circumstances, but, with 
a few exceptions, all haveearned for 
themselves good, substantial homes. 
Immigrant wagons can be seen in 
town daily, traversing the surround- 
ing country and looking for homes. 
The town is provided with an arte- 
sian well, and it also has the distinc- 
tion of being the nearest railroad 
point to Spiritwood Lake, the gem 
of lakes in North Dakota, unsur- 
passed as a summer resort. During 
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the summer season busses run to the lake every 
two hours. Spiritwood Lake is also known as 
the ‘Hunters’ Paradise.’’ Hunting is a great 
enjoyment, thousands of birds and other game 
being bagged every season. 

ON THE BOTTINEAU EXTENSION. 

In the fall of 1896 the grading of a new line 
of the Great Northern Railway called the 
‘‘Bottineau Extension” was completed, but no 
rails were laid till the following summer. It 
opened up some of the best of farming land— 


hills, are supposed by many to be actual mount- 





county seat. Lying at the base of these much- 


ains; but, instead of being rocky and rugged | talked-of mountains, a fine view can be had 
hills, you find rolling elevations which get more | 


terior, where numerous lakes and springs can 
be found. These ‘‘mountains’’ contain some of 


and more level the farther you go into the in- | 


the best farming and grazing landin the vicin- | 


ity. Turtle Mountains are also visited by hunt- 


game and fishare plenty. The principal streams 
are the Mouse River and its tributaries, on 








A GROUP OF GRAIN ELEVATORS AT BOTTINEAU, N. D. 


which equals, and in some respects surpasses, 
the famous Red River Valley lands. The sur- 
rounding country was thrown open for settle- 
ment as early as 1883, but the immigrants of 


that time knew nothing of this now famous | 


country, and settled elsewhere. Now that it 
has been noised about, the richness of the soil 
and the always sure crops, with the special in- 
ducements to settlers offered by the railroad 
companies, have the past few years attracted 
many thousand newcomers to the region. Only 
last summer there were from 10,000 to 12,000 
immigrants distributed along different pvints 
of the Bottineau branch, Willow City and Bot- 
tineau receiving the bulk of them. Some of 
these immigrants were quite wealthy, but see- 
ing great possibilities in North Dakota soil, 
they removed here, and all are a cheerful lot of 
farmers, with great prospects in view. The 
land offices at different points tributary have 
been doing a rushing business the last few years, 
owing to the heavy tide of settlement, hun- 
dreds visiting the offices every day to make in- 
quiries, and others to file on lands which they 
had found vacant and satisfactory. 

The land tributary to this extension is the 
best in the world; more wheat is raised on it 
per acre than on any other land in North Da- 
kota. The crops are ten days earlier, too, owing 
to its location on the western slope; and all 
wheat marketed at this point is, with but a 
few exceptions, North Dakota’s best ‘No. 1 
Hard.’ Many of the older residents have to 
some extent taken to diversified farming. In 
the northwestern part of Bottineau County, 
along the now-to-be famous Mouse River Val- 
ley, large ranches of cattle can be seen; but as 
new settlers pour in, tilling the soil is fast tak- 
ing the place of grazing. 

Tais line, which has become famous, inter- 
sects with the main line of the Great Northern 
at Rugby, making that busy little burg a junc- 
tion point. It runs in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, opening up the richest farming country 
in North Dakota, to the base of the Turtle 
Mountains. These mountains, which are mere 


which border a great wheat and grazing coun- 
try, which runs contiguous to the Bottineau 
| extension. 
| Land-office books show that land can still be 


| Bottineau or Willow City, also in the neighbor- 
| hood of Rugby and Omemee; but this will not 


ers and anglers during the summer season, as | 


| 
| 
| 


| last long if the present rate of new filings keep | 


up. It is a probability that by next fall tribu- 
tary land to the distance of fifty miles or more 
will then be filed upon. The “Soo” Line and 





| 
| 
| 
| 


had from fifteen to twenty-five miles from either | 


from the town thitherward. It is only fourteen 
miles from the Canadian border. It is a thriv- 
ing town of 600 population, located on Coon 
Creek. The adjacent farmers are principally 
engaged in growing wheat, cattle being raised 
to some extent. 

The town was first settled in 1883. It was 
moved to its present site in 1886, and was for a 
time known as South Bottineau, but very few 
know it as such now. Bottineau has five ele- 
vators, two mills of sixty barrels per day capac- 
ity, which are rushed with work; besides many 
other business institutions which make a pros- 
perous and growing town. At this single point 
is marketed 1,000,000 bushels of wheat which 
grades the very best. It also has its share of 
immigration, it being the nearest point to the 
famous Mouse River Valley, where a large por- 
tion of the newcomers are going. Bottineau 
shows signs of a steady growth of business and 
population, and is always foremost in any en- 
terprise to better itself locally. A $12,000 school- 
house was erected this fall, and never will 
these public-spirited citizens rest till they have 
built the long-talked-of $25,000 court-house. 
Railroad receipts show on an average $10,000 to 
$14,000 monthly business, which is very credit- 
able for a comparatively new country. 

WILLOW CITY. 

Leaving Rugby Junction and boarding the 
accommodation train which is run thither, go- 
ing about twenty miles one reaches Willow 
City, where an unusual amount of business is 
done. Itisone of the largest towns in Bottineau 
County, and is situated on Willow Creek, a 
tributary of Mouse River. It has had a gener- 
ous growth in population, and now enjoys the 
distinction of being the largest place in the 
county. There is an enormous business trans- 
acted here, which will materially increase with 
the growing population. The hotels are always 
crowded to their fullest capacity, owing to the 
numerous land-seekers that visit the town—an 
average of seventy-five or more a day. All who 
have procured and filed on a piece of Uncle 
Sam’s land here, feel assured that it will bring 





JOHN DINWOODIE’S FINE FARM AND HOMESTEAD ON THE WESTERN SLOPE OF THE TURTLI 
MOUNTAINS, ABOUT FOUR MILES FROM BOTTINEAU, N. D. 


the Northern Pacific are, according to public 
opinion, to build through here shortly—possi- 


rich returns. As an example, a young lady, a 
couple of years or more ago, filed on a piece of 


bly the coming summer, their purpose being to | land and rented it out last fall. The farmer 


get their partof the enormous wheat shipments 
from this place. 
BOTTINEAU. 
Situated about forty miles northwest of Leeds, 
at the terminus of the Bottineau extension of 
the Great Northern, is Bottineau. It is named 





after Bottineau County, of which it is the 


who rented it planted a few acres of flax, and, 
when threshing was over this fall, she had over 


| six hundred bushels of flax to her credit, which 
netted her about $700—besides giving the man 


who worked the claim a similar amount. Fif- 
teen hundred dollars has been offered her for 
the property, but she has refused to sell. 
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WHERE OUR REAL 
LIES. 

Figures deduced by the Comptroller of the 
Currency from data received in response to 
inquiries covering about ten thousand banking 
institutions in the United States, are of more 
than ordinary importance and bring to light 
some very remarkable conditions. The Comp- 
troller found that no fewer than 13,153,874 
deposit accounts are being carried in 12,804 
banks in the country. It is therefore to be 
inferred that there is a bank account for every 
voter in the nation; but since there is more or 
less duplication in the accounts reported, the 
total as applied to individuals must be reduced 
to some extent. While the proportion can 
never be stated with accuracy, it is perhaps 
true that there are ten million single bank 
accounts in the United States. The pe 
are carried back ten years. In 1889 the 7,20 
banks reporting had 6,708,971 deposit acc dha 
thus showing the increase during the last 
decade to have been about 100 per cent—the 
period including years that were not noted for 
national thrift. 

But the increased use of banking facilities 
has not been confined to the depositing of 
money. There has been a gradually rising 
ratio of borrowers, also. As near as the Comp- 
troller can determine, the total number of 
loans was 5,067,252, or less than half the num- 
ber of deposit accounts. In all probability it 
will not be very much out of the way to say 
that there are three depositors to one borrow- 
er, this disparity resulting, of course, advan- 
tageously to the latter,since a plethora of money 
means an inevitable lowering in rates of in- 
terest. 

Nor does less interest center in the size of 
the deposit accounts referred to, in which the 
growing wealth of the country is reflected. 
During the decade the average individual bal- 


ances in the national banks rose from $874 to 

$919, those of the savings banks from $379 to 

to $419, and those in State and private banks 
| from $433 to $551. The aggregate of individual 
| deposits constitute the enormous sum of 7,500 
| millions of dollars, a gain of 3,724 millions, or 
| practically 100 per cent, in ten years. In the 
| face of such figures the theory of the concen- 
| tration of wealth would appear to be hard to 
| maintain. Just how the bugaboo ‘‘money 


| power” is going to crush a country the purse- | 
» pr d P | ucts is noted. 


| strings of which are held by ten millions of 
| individual capitalists is a feat in finance which 
| all will await with interest, to say the least. 
| The figures given, without including the mill- 
t ions invested in building and loan associations, 
insurance policies and other channels of saving, 
| show conclusively that the real money power 
| of the country is in the hands of the people. 
ee 


MINNESOTA'S TIMBER RESOURCES. 


Forest preservation in Minnesota is a subject 
that will not easily down. Alarmists are the 
more frequently heard from, just as they are 
when any other subject is mentioned; but now 
and then a man arises who places before the 
people sufficient evidence to calm their fears, 
if not to convince them that no cause for 
anxiety exists. Charles B. Garrison, one ofthe 
best estimators in Minnesota, and formerly at 
the head of the State land force, is one of these 
men. He wasrecently sent into Lake, Cook,and 
St. Louis counties to estimate the pine lands 
therein, traversing the country as far north as 
the Rainy River. 

When asked as to the truth of the statements 
that Minnesota is rapidly nearing the end of 
her pine resources, he said that the alarm was 
ridiculously premature. He claims that there 
is enough standing timber in the State to sup- 
ply the mills for fifty years at a very moderate 
estimate—basing the cut on the present mill 
capacity, for the reason that about all the 
standing pine is in the hands of mill owners, 
who are not likely to increase their capacity 
very materially. North of us, he says, is a 
timber belt 350 miles long and 100 miles wide 
which is comparatively virgin forest. The 
largest tracts of pine now lie on the Upper 
Mississippi above Winnibigoshish, where there 
is an immense amount of it. There are also 
great quantities of it in the Big Fork Country 
—thousands of acres from which a stick of 
wood has not been cut. As the entire annual 
cut of the mills only aggregates 1,500,000,000 
feet, the annihilation of these huge timber 
belts will be slow of accomplishment. 

But the best of Mr. Garrison’s testimony, so 
far as the matter of supply is concerned, is that 
very great dependence can be placed on sec- 
ond-and third-growth timber within the State. 
There are those who claim that such timber 
growth never, or at least seldom, amounts to 
anything, but this gentleman asserts emphat- 
ically that they are mistaken. He cites an in- 
stance in a tract of land that was-cut over, and 
from which all the marketable pine was taken, 
twenty to twenty-five years ago, and which is 
today ready to be cut again, with every prom- 
ise of yielding more timber than was taken 
from it on the first cut. This second growth 
constitutes the development that has taken 
place in timber which was too small to cut 
only a quarter-century ago. It is now full- 
grown pine, and the land, he says, represents 
fully as great a timber value, from the stand- 
point of immediate availability, as though it 
had never been cut at all. 

This same statement, he asserts, holds good 
with the greater part of the pine acreage of 
the State. No matter how heavy the cut has 








been in the past, splendid growths of new pine 





are everywhere developing. Fire destroys all 
timber alike, but so long as the denudation of 
our forests is confined to legitimate cutting, 
there is a long and a far cry before Minnesota’s 
timber resources shall become exhausted. 

ee 

THE VALUE OF PURE-FOOD LAWS. 

The importance of our pure-food laws is 
quite apt to be underestimated until their 
bearing upon foreign consumption of our prod- 
The indiscriminate manufact- 
ure and sale of oleomargarine, for instance, 
would soon discredit our Northwestern cream- 
eries; and were there no restrictive conditions 
imposed by legislative enactments on ‘‘mixed- 
flour’? products, it would not be long ere for- 
eign consumers would look upon our flour with 
suspicion, and curtail their use of it. 

This was the status of our flourindustry in Eu- 
rope only a short time ago, prior to the passage 
of the law requiring the branding of all mixed- 
flour breadstuffs. Now, however, as wasshown 
by testimony filed with the Pure Food Com- 
mission recently from flourimporters in Europe, 
confidence in American flour has been re-estab- 
lished, and the demand for it is as strong as 
ever. These letters, which are from the most 
prominent flour importers in England and on 
the Continent, are unanimous as to the good 
effect of the pure-flour lawon the tradein those 
countries. They feel that they can now buy 
flour safely from almost any American miller, 
whereas, before the law was passed, they had 
to be somewhat careful in such matters, it 
being a well-known fact that some flour manu- 
facturers were adulterating. It is of great 
importance that the reputation of American 
flour shall be maintained abroad, and doubtless 
the extensive milling interests of the North- 
west are in hearty accord with the purposes of 
the law. 





* 


GROWTH OF THE BEET-SUGAR IN- 
DUSTRY. 

The beet-sugar industry in the United States 
is developing with astonishing rapidity, the 
number of factories having doubled within a 
year. In 1898 there were fifteen factories with 
a total daily capacity of 6,850 tons; in 1899 
there are thirty-one factories with a total 
daily capacity of 18,450 tons. During the sea- 
son of 1898-99 the fifteen plants produced 32,471 
tons of sugar; during 1899-1900 the thirty-one 
plants now established are expected to turn 
out 110,000 tons. Many additional factories, 
with largely increased capacities, are already 
planned for 1900-1901, and the industry seems 
bound to gain strength until it shall finally 
shut out foreign imports altogether. This 
growth is the more creditable, since it has been 
attained without either State or Government 
aid, thus placing it on a level with other busi- 
ness propositions of an industrial nature. 

Sugar-making in the Northwest is yet in its 
infancy, but it is making sturdy strides toward 
success. Wisconsin has a factory; Minnesota 
has a very successful plant at St. Louis 
Park, near Minneapolis; Oregon’s plant at La 
Grande is running its second season and turn- 
ing out hundreds of tons of sugar which is pro- 
nounced equal to the best; and near Spokane, 
Washington, is another factory that, is said to 
be the best equipped in the country, and which 
is about to enter upon its first run with every 
prospect of rich results. All this output is 
consumed locally, thus adding materially to 
the wealth of the States wherein it is man- 
ufactured; and so well are the soils of these 
States adapted to sugar-beet culture, that it is 
only a question of time when the whole North- 
west shall be supplied with saccharine prod- 
ucts of its own growth and make. 
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Rey. W.S. Dickinson, agent for the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, which has been in existence 
eighty-seven years, is authority for the state- 
ment that the first book printed in Minnesota 
was a Bible that was issued from the mission 
press at Lake Pokegama in 1836, some thirteen 
years prior to the earliest newspaper published 
in St. Paul. The Bible was in the Ojibway 
language, and was printed under the supervis- 
ion of Rev. Mr. Ayer, who was in charge of the 
mission farm at the lake named. 

MINING nomenclature is always more or less 
picturesque, and sometimes shocking. The 
same can be said of names that are frequently 
applied to logging-camps. Out in the great 
forests of Washington is a camp called ‘‘The 
Rock of Ages,’’ and not far from it is another 
camp which goes by the suggestive name of 
‘“‘Absalom’s Crotch.’’ Perhaps these names 
were gathered from surrounding nature, in the 
aboriginal way; but it is more likely that some 
fellow of quaint conceit lay awake nights to 
brew them in his brain-pan. 

THE quiet disbandment of our returning vol- 
unteers after nearly eighteen months of cam- 
paigning in the island of Luzon is a high trib- 
ute to the self-hold which every American has 
upon himself. War’s experiences are quite apt 
to beget love of adventure and disinclination 
to restraint, yet these young men received 
their discharge papers only to return to their 
former civil vocations and to again be lost sight 
of in ordinary citizenship. They enlisted, and 
were commended; they came back, and were 
welcomed. Now we hear ofthem nomore. It 
is a story that has been told—a song that has 
been sung. The dead are mourned; the living 
once more carry the burdens of the great, un- 
titled throng. 


++ ++ 


+ ++ ++ 


THE new copper and gold discoveries in 
Idaho are likely to make that State the scene 
of marked activity during the coming year. 
The whole country is on the advance. In the 
towns scores of new business blocks and resi- 
dences are being erected, and across country 
are a number of new railways pushing their 
way into mining, agricultural, stock-growing, 
and timber regions that have hitherto been 
without transportation facilities of any kind 
save pack-animals and wagons. It means new 
prosperity for Idaho. There will be an in- 
creased number of farmers, growing centers of 
trade, better markets and prices, and rapid de- 
velopment of vast mineral resources. Idaho’s 
day is near at hand. 

EVERYBODY will voice the sincere hope that 
the old house of Harper and Brothers will sur- 
vive its present financial troubles and thus 
perpetuate its name as the oldest of American 
publishing concerns. Established in 1817, al- 
most a century ago, it has been the storehouse 
of splendid literary as well as business tradi- 
tions—it has been the means of introducing 
to the public some of the greatest writers of 
eight decades, and of educating public taste to 
an appreciation of the bestinliterature. Even 
in their lighter works of later years, it is no- 


++ 


| ticeable that the Harpers clung tenaciously to 
| the literary idea, and that they have indulged 
| little in the common practice of profiting by 
the aotoriety of authors who have no real con- 
nection with literature as a profession. 

OvER in South Dakota, some fifteen miles 
from Faulktown, is a farmer named Wakefield 
who has an idea or two of his own. 
large farm, and raises a great deal of wheat. 
Desirous of hauling this grain to market, and 
wearying of the slow process of carrying it to 
town by the single wagon-load, he rigged up a 
string of five big wagons, loaded them with 490 
bushels of wheat, and then coupled on his 
thresher-engine and made the trip to the ele- 
vators in six hours. He had but one assistant. 
Between them the work of thestrange roadster 
was carefully noted, with the result that Mr. 
Wakefield satisfied himself that ten wagon- 
loads could be hauled at one time as well as 
five, thus enabling him to market a thousand 
bushels at a trip. 


So rich in gold are the ocean sands at Cape 
Nome, Alaska, that vessels have been engaged 
to carry cargoes of it to San Francisco for 
treatment on an extensive scale. It is said to 
average twenty-five to fifty cents and more a 
pan, and to grow richer the farther from shore 
one gets. Contemplation of the vast wealth 
thus covered by the ocean waters ‘‘dazzles the 
mind and confuses the brain,’’ one old miner 
says; but the gold is there, beyond doubt, and 
men will devise ways and means to secure it. 
As the present diggings, already famed for 
their marvelous richness, are in the same 
beach sands which are left dry by the falling of 
the tide, there can be little doubt that nearly 
the entire coast line of Behring Strait, even to 
some distance from the shore, is yellow with 
the metal that moves the world. 

MaAJoR EDWARDS, editor of the Fargo (N. D.) 
Forum, recently sent forth a wail because there 
is so much prosperity in North Dakota that he 
is compelled to saw his own wood. It is hard 
work to saw wood—of course; and the major 
makes slow work of it—doubtless. Yet it is 
good for him. It is while sawing wood that 
he can compose those sweetly-tender verses 
which so often adorn his editorial page. It is 
while engaged in the same calm, thoughtful 
exercise that he can reflect upon the need of 
forest preservation in the Northwest. In many 
ways can he manifest his thankfulness that 
Fargo laborers are so busily employed in more 
remunerative work that he is obliged to take 
up the white man’s burden himself, so to speak, 
and to forego for a season those —ing para- 
graphs for which he is so noted. 

ACCORDING to the various land and immigra- 
tion departments of the railways centering in 
St. Paul, the Northwest is to witness an un- 
precedented increase of population next year. 
Every road is flooded with inquiries respecting 
farm lands and their values, and the terms 
upon which they are sold. The Omaha expects 
to locate 10,000 new settlers along its line in 
Western Minnesota and Western Wisconsin, 
and thereare also prospects that many new peo- 
ple will go to Northern Minnesota and Eastern 
South Dakota. The Northern Pacific immi- 
gration department says that if half the people 
go to Washington who have declared their in- 
tention of so doing, the population of that 
State will number one hundred thousand more 
withinayear. Expectations of the Great North- 
ern folks are on an equally large scale. They 
will take a great many new settlers into North- 
western North Dakota and Northern Minnesota 





and Northern Wisconsin, but thousands more 


He has a | 
| trated in the little village of Centre, near Ap- 





will be carried to Washington. Perhaps the 
best feature of all this new growth is the fact 
that the incoming settlers are almost invari- 
ably of the better class, possessing money, live 
stock, farm utensils, and whatever is essential 
to their success in a new country. 

It sounds very strange in these days to hear 
of such dense ignorance as was recently illus- 


pleton, Wis. In the town named lives a crip- 
pled farmer who in some manner incurred the 
ill will of alot of superstitious neighbors. There 
are schools there, and churches and other civil- 
izing influences, yet these people are so be- 
nighted that they look upon the cripple as a 
sorcerer who has bewitched men and beasts 
alike in that community, and they are disposed 
to burn him in the old New England fashion. 
So persistent have they been in their persecu- 
tions, that the victim has at last brought the 
law to bear upon them, seeking in this manner 
to preserve unto himself his life and his free- 
dom as an American citizen. What is needed 
in that village is a band of able-bodied mission- 
aries who will either beat superstition out of 
those people or pronounce timely funeral ora- 
tions over a lot of new-made graves. 

OvuT in Greenwood, British Columbia, is a 
newspaper man who ought to live somewhere 
among the quiet hills and pastures of Northern 
New York. The town wanted a railway, and 
it worked so hard for it that the Canadian 
Pacific finally extended its line and gave the 
place the benefits of out-into-the-world trans- 
portation facilities. Now the editor howls. 
The incessant tooting of the whistles, the 
clanging of the bells, and the low rumbling of 
the cars are too much for him, and he is wish- 
ing that the C. P. would take up its tracks and 
move away. The love of some persons for sol- 
itude is passing strange—their antipathy to 
progress almost beyond understanding. The 
slow, lumbering stage would suit them better 
than a palace car, and the log shack and clay 
floor seem better adapted to their capacity for 
enjoyment than decent homes and modern 
comforts and blessings. Wherever railroads 
go once they go to stay, however, and if any- 
thing moves it is the mortal whose ears are 
not attuned to the thrilling march of events. 

Str. PAUL’s winter carnival programme will 
meet with general approval. The revival of 
old-time winter festivities will give new life to 
youth and age alike. Without such amuse- 
ments we are liable to grow stale—to lose zest 
of life and joy of swift-coursing blood and 
robust vigor. One of our duties is to keep 
young as long as we can. Minnesota winters 
are delightful. To spend them altogether 
within doors is to rob oneself of many pleasures 
and to stiffen one’s bones prematurely. We 
want the carnival season. We want street pa- 
geants, ice-palaces, skating-rinks, toboggan- 
slides—with masqueraders, gaily uniformed 
clubs, and brilliant electric lights. Winter fes- 
tal scenes will bring people to the city from all 
over the country, and they will learn that Min- 
nesota is just as habitable in January and Feb- 
ruary asin Julyand August. Twenty degrees 
above zero in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, New 
York, and all the Southern States entails much 
greater discomfort than twenty degrees below 
zero here, and it will be a good plan to let the 
world know it. Let us have the carnival, by 
all means, and let every man, woman and child 
enter into the spirit of it with all the zeal of 
abandonment, making the rich red blood to 
leap in merriment, and posting Minnesota near 
and far as asummer joy and a midwinter de- 
light. 
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A DAY WITH THE KEELEYITCS. 


By J. C. H. Fenn. 








“Come on, now, give us a tune, Evans; you 
and Westlake. 
yet out your fiddle. 
let her go.” 

The piano and violin in the big club-room of 
the Waukesha Keeley Institute were merrily 
knocking off chunks of ‘‘Money Musk.” Two 
cinch-games were in progress at the other end 
of the room, and three or four men sat reading 
near the piano. One after another of these a 
minute later found his interest in the story 


That’s the cheese! 


Take a bracer at the tank, and 
Now | 


lagging, the diverting strains of the ‘‘ Virginia 


Reel” driving the heroine and the villain, re- 
spectively dishonored and unhung, to retire- 
ment for the time being. Then there was a 
bunching of the cards at one of the tables, ac- 
companied by a yawn and a shuffling of chairs. 
Everybody was now thoroughly awake, and 
keeping some sort of time to the music. The 
other card-players finally gave it up, and one of 
their noses furnished a target for the deck, by 
way of a compliment from his patron for losing 
the game. 

“The Arkansaw Traveler” rolled into line 
and passed in review, followed by waltzes and 
polkas that nearly upset what little remaining 
dignity there was in evidence. The Doctor, 
the Colonel, and even old Rheumatics, who 
hadn’t smiled since he came the week before, 
got on a noise or movement of some kind to 
keep in line with the music. The hilarity was 
at its highest, when somebody happened to 
glance at the clock. 

“Three o’clock—time to take a drink!” he 
shouted, and there was a general movement to- 
wards the big water-cooler in the corner, be- 
hind which was a long line of peculiarly-shaped 
bottles, each with the owner’s name on it. A 
teaspoonful of this tonic, with a little cold 
water, appeared to be relished by most of the 
men; but the new man, whv came in the night 
before with a large and luminous jag, looked 
at his bottle with a wry face. And it wasonly 
a minute later that he was noticed holding a 
little conference with the doctor in the room 
where a more familiar tonic is kept. He was 
yet very nervous and despondent. 

“Oh, you'll be all right by tomorrow,” they 
tell him. 

“Don’t try to choke off your ‘bitters’ too 
soon,’’ somebody says; ‘‘why, bless your heart, 
Jim had to unlock the sideboard seven times 
for me the first day I was here! And the next 
day I couldn’t have swallowed a drink of whis- 
ky tosave me. Feel better now, doyou? Well, 
come over and get acquainted with some of 
the boys. They’ll cheer you up. Got a pipe? 
Here, take some of my tobacco. We can smoke 
till a quarter to five, now; at five we get the 
next shot. Arm hurts you a little, does it? 
Come out in the washroom, and I'll put some 
vinegar on it. Moses! I wish it were supper 
time!”’ 

The day had been a cheerless one outside, 
but its influence was hardly felt by the major- 
ity of those at the institute. One or two rest- 
less spirits, who must needs have their regular 
exercise in the open air, dropped in a few min- 
utes before five, the glow of health in their 
cheeks, light-hearted and cheery-voiced, ready 
to take their places in line for the hypodermic 
treatment. The electric bell sounded, a doctor 
took his place at the open desk in the hall as 
the long line began to form, each man with 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





his left sleeve pushed back to the shoulder 
The doctor’s keen but kindly eye scanned each 
face as he felt the pulse, before applying his 
syringe. An impressive stillness was notice- 
able during the operation. 

As the doctor’s desk closed, the card-tables 
filled up again, books were resumed, pipes were 
lighted, and one little group of congenial souls 
moved their chairs out to the front porch to 
watch the golden sunlight that streamed 


| through the bright green foliage of the trees 


on the spreading lawn. The clearing western 
sky gave glad promise of a warm, pleasant 
evening, while a rainbow in the eastern heav- 
ens completed a picture that impressed itself 
indelibly upon the mind of every man there. 
Many, many years it had been since at least 
one of that group had looked upon a picture of 
Nature’s painting with an unclouded brain 
and a peaceful soul! 


charm for him; his sense of appreciation dulled 
by alcohol that had almost lost its stimulating 
power, there had been for him not even a fleet- 
ing joy without its overshadowing grief. But 
now the world looked brighter. 
the leaves, the flowers, the grass, the drifting 
clouds that were passing away, all again had 
the tint of childhood days. The birds sang 
more sweetly, too, and darted about gleefully, 


Something like a mist | 
dimmed his eye as he thought of the years | 
that had passed—years when, with rare excep- | 
tions, the beautiful in nature had held no | 


The sunshine, | 


close to where their human comrades sat, fear- 
ing not, seemingly, the presence of men whose 
minds and bodies were being purged cof that 
which had all but destroyed their finer sensi- 
bilities. 

The reverie, which to some extent was shared 
by our friend’s companions, was broken in upon 
by a bright-eyed lassie with the supper-bell. 
Not less merry than the tintinnabulations of 
the bell she wielded so vigorously was her laugh 
at the significant promptness of the group’s 
response to the summons. Then sat they down 
in a pleasant dining-room to a substantial sup- 
per—such menu as a man with an appetite 
most enjoys, served in that style which, with 
cheery masculine chatter and pretty waitresses 
watchful of your wants, makes every item taste 
good anyhow. There is a freedom, a frank- 
ness about the conversation that is truly re- 
freshing. The new man at the head of the 
table finds his reserve rapidly melting away, 
and answering questions that hadn’t been 
asked of him. His nervous system is recover- 
ing, along with his appetite, in this atmos- 
phere of congeniality. 

‘‘Now I feel as though everybody were my 
friend,’’ remarked Harrison, as he selected a 
toothpick. 

‘*Feel like J nad a good many of ’em myself,”’ 
rejoined Ireland, from the other end of the 
table. 

“Somehow, things have a different taste 
from what they had when we used to coax our 
appetites with booze,’’ suggested the Sage. 
| ‘Then the doctor entered upon a scientific ex- 
planation, which was interrupted by Tormey 
with an —— 

“Oh, we know all about that, Doc; the torpid 
liver ’nd gastric secretions ’nd paralysis of the 
intestinal canal, *nd—’nd so forth. Yes, we 
know all about it. Give us a new one, something 








“A teaspoonful of this tonic appeared to be relished by most of the men; but the new man, who came in the night 
hefore with a large and luminous jag, looked at his hottle with a wry face.” 
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about the ‘milk cure’ being yet in its infancy, 
or the evils of excessive indulgence in prune- 
juice. Solong! Johnson, pass me the doctor’s 
preserves, if you please.” 

‘*How are all those graduates getting along 
over in Renville County, Sage?’ asked Job 
Evans. ‘Are they standing by the colors?” 

‘*Every mother’s son of them! and there have 
been fifteen here from our little town alone. 
The liquor business has ceased to be profitable 
there, and the whole place shows the effects of 
the reformation. They were the best men in 
the town, you see.”’ 

“T’ve noticed one thing particularly,’ said 
the Captain; ‘‘and that is, when I meet or hear 
of a man going back to the old habits, it is 
somebody who took home treatment, or was 
treated at one of those institution ‘joints.’ 
Really, I can’t recall a case of my acquaint- 
ance—and there are a great many—which was 
treated here and went back. This place has 
certainly a pretty clean record.”’ 

‘‘Well, I know of one case,’’ said Woodward, 
reflectively; ‘‘but it was no discredit to these 
works, by any means. I actually believe that 
a thousand years in purgatory wouldn’t help 
him, physically or mentally. He would drink 
whisky just to spite his Creator. But then, 
most anybody who knows the fellow would ad- 
mit that he has good grounds for a grudge. 
Barney, pass the cheese.” 

The evening was warm and pleasant, the air 
refreshing, and the time was agreeably passed 
by a few on the porch that overlooked St. Paul 
Avenue and the famous Almanaris Spring. 
Others took their chairsand pipes out upon the 
lawn; while half a dozen others, who were past 
the ten-day period, strolled out in the institute 
grounds. But all were in their quarters at 10:30, 
when the doors are closed. At seven next morn- 
ing the porter, Jim Walsh, appeared at the 
door of each room with the first call: ‘‘Toorn 
out, gents; toorn out!’’ and the sound sleepers 
are in a very few minutes ready for breakfast, 
usually. 

The manager of the institute, who has taken 
the treatment himself, and has therefore a 
very complete knowledge of its effects,expressed 
himself in terms most convincing. 

‘“*We can completely cure any sane man. The 
co-operation of the patient is necessary, how- 
ever, to successfully drive out the last lingering 
desire for liquor, or morphine, oropium. Men 
are leaving here every day, after the four 
weeks’ treatment, who come into the office vol- 
untarily and say that they do not believe they 
could be tempted to take a drink under any cir- 
cumstances. And notice their eyes. You can 
walk around the club-room and easily tell, by 
the appearance of the eyes alone, if a man has 
been here two days or twoor three weeks. Then 
you will notice, too, that in the latter case their 
complexions are clear and oftenruddy. At the 
end of their third week, many of them are as 
white and clear-skinned as a baby. 

‘*A nother curious fact is that occasionally a 
man of prominence in his community comes 
here and wishes to remain incog., or gives us 
an assumed name. That’s all right. We don’t 
say a word; but the chances are three to one 
that inside of ten days he will be writing his 
friends the whole story.” 

“The letters of congratulation received by 
patients at the institute, when the fact be- 
comes known to their friends, are alone worth 
all the time and expense,” said one observing 
man who had nearly reached the limit in his 
downward course. ‘‘Here is one from an ac- 
quaintance whom I supposed had lost all inter- 
est in me.” 

But the world is not built that way, he had 
learned. A season of sobriety had cleared his 
horizon, and now he discovered, almost anew 








as it were, that the world is interested in every 


man who will try to make the most of himself | 
If we think so little of | 


and his opportunities. 
ourselves as to drink our way down the tobog- 
gan-slide that leads to bleared eyes, palsied 
limbs, and a dishonored manhood, the world 
will let us go our pace; but if a ray of sanity 
penetrates our brain and brings wavering rea- 
son back to its allegiance, stimulating us to 
one more manly effort to regain freedom from 
thralldom, we will find the world with us—in 
heart, in sympathy, in hope, in trust, in warm 
human gladness. Help yourself, and hands will 


be outstretched to you; make no effort to rise, | a fair way, he says. 


| 





to be last of the family that has terrorized the 
upper Skalkaho for some time past, Henry hav- 
ing shot the mother last March. In spite of 
his two hair-breadth escapes from death in the 
past six months, Johnstone is determined to 
stay with his claim on the Skalkaho. 


* 


ALASKA’S BLACK FOX INDUSTRY. 


A returned sea captain recently told the Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Ledger that the fox industry is 
getting to be an important one in Alaska. It 
takes at least $3,000 to go into the business in 
For this sum a man can 











“_... and one little group of congenial soula—the Doctor, the Captain, the Sage—moved their chairs out to the front 
porch to watch the golden sunlight that streamed through the bright green foliage of the trees on the epreading lawn." 


and you sink—and justly. So thought those | 


sobered men at the institute, and so, no doubt, 
think we all. 


* 


A LONE BATTLE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


A Montana paper relates a desperate battle 
which took place recently between a man named 
Johnstone and several mountain-lions. John- 
stone had been assisting a neighbor down one 
of the creeks in that vicinity, and in the even- 
ing he started to walk to his cabin, located 
three miles below the forks of the Skalkaho 
and about seventeen miles from Hamilton, Mon- 
tana. He had arrived within seventy-five yards 
of his cabin at about 10 P. M, when he was 
startled by a ferocious growling, and, glancing 
along the trail, he beheld by the bright moon- 
light several catlike forms bounding toward 
him. Hehadnotimeto y,and was unarmed 
save for a small ax, witl which he had been 
hewing logs. 

The first lion, several yards in the lead,sprung 
at him, and Johnstone struck out and cleft its 
head almost in twain. He then hurled the ax 
at the other beast that was springing to- 
ward him, wounding it in the side. The cat 
jumped clear over him, knocking him down. 
When it returned to the attack, Johnstone had 
regained his feet and had grabbed a club. A 
desperate hand-to-hand fight followed, in which 
Johnstone literally mauled the furious cat to 
death with the club. 

Meanwhile the rumpus had brought forth 
Johnstone’s partner, John Henry, from the 
cabin, rifle inhand. He caught sight of a third 
lion near-by, and with three shots dispatched 
it. He was unable to get a shot at the one 
struggling with his partner, fearing to hit the 
latter. 

The cats proved to be full-grown mountain- 
lions, measuring six feet two inches from tip 
to tip. Two were females. This is believed 











secure twenty-five pairs of foxes, and get well 
started. He rents an island of the Govern- 
ment, which he can hold exclusiveiy as long as 
he actually occupies it. Foxes cost $100 a pair. 
They do not breed rapidly, three pups a year 
being a good average fora pair. They produce 
only one litter a year. The skins bring $15 
apiece at present. and will no doubt go higher 
as fur becomes scarcer. 

The fox farms are nearly all on small islands 
where one or two men can patrol the shores to 
prevent trappers from stealing the foxes. There 
is not sufficient food for them on an island of 
this size, and the keepers catch fish for them 
to eat. They will live nearly altogether on 
fish, and grow rapidly. The black fox attains 
full size at one year old, and breeds at that 
age; so the increase israpid. The pelt is taken 
ata year old, although the males continue to 
grow some after that. 

The Alaska Commercial Company started 
the experiment about six years ago, and have 
several men engaged watching colonies. They 
have several thousand foxes. At onetime they 
charged $150 a pair for them, but they have 
come down now to $100, which is enough, con- 
sidering they can only get #30 for two skins. 

Suppose a man begins with forty pairs of 
foxes, costing $4.000. At the end of two years 
he will have, probably, 160 foxes worth, for the 
skins alone, ¢7,200. Of course, he cannot kill 
all of them; but in a short time he will havean 
income of several thousand dollars a year, while 
his stock is increasing. The food question 
would be a serious one, if it were not for the 
ease with which fish are caught to supply them, 
and this is the main expense. 

The water around these islands never freezes 
in winter, and the foxes cannot escape in that 
way. There is no need to watch Indians, for 
they are the most honest inhabitants of that 
partof the world. They never steal anything. 
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FALL OF AN IRON METEOR 
meteor was recently discovered near Great | 


-A 150-pound 


Falls, Mont. Itis said that it is nearly pure 
iron, and that it will be sent to the Smithson- 
ian Institute at Washington. 





SHIPPING MINNESOTA F'RoGs.—Large quanti- 
ties of frogs have been shipped this season from 
the lakes near Litchfield, Minn., to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, and other large markets 
where frog legs are in demand. Several wagon- 
loads have been shipped daily. 





Far-NorRtTH FreigHT Rates.—On a ship- | 
ment of newspaper print from Seattle, Wash., | 
to the Dawson City Sun in the British North- | 
west Territories, invoiced at $1,100, the freight | 


charges were $1,300 and the customs duty $325 
—notwithstanding which, the editor says, 
“crime is comparatively scarce here.” 





FouND IN OrEGON.—F rank B. Glenn, while 
hunting in the hills near Willow Creek, about 
two miles from Vale, Ore., recently found a 
cannon ball that weighs twelve pounds. The 
supposition is that it was fired from one of 
Uncle Sam’s cannon in use when General Crook 
was waging war against the Nez Perces Indians 
in 1863-65. 


A CANNON-BALL NuRSERY.—Frank B. Glenn, 


while hunting in the hills near Willow Creek, | 


about two miles from Vale, Malheur County, 


Ore., found a twelve-pound cannon-ball ina ra- | 
vine. The supposition is that it was fired from | 
one of Uncle Sam’s crude cannon then in use | 
when Gen. Crook was waging war against the | 


Nez Perces Indians in 1863-1865. This makes 
the third cannon-ball found in that vicinity. 

AFTrE& MINN&SOTA AND WISCONSIN DEER.— 

Hundreds of licenses were taken out by 
Minnesota and Wisconsin sportsmen to hunt 
deer during the open season this fall. Owing 
to the total absence of snow, however, stalking 
has been slow work, and but comparatively 
few deer have been killed. There are thou- 
sands of these pretty animals in the States 
named, and their numbers will be largely in- 
creased by another year. 





LOOKING FOR THE MOTHER LopE.—Accord- 
ing to recent advices from Juneau, Alaska, an 
expedition has been organized to explore the 
country west of the Rocky Mountains and at 
the headquarters of the eastern tributaries of 
the Upper Yukon. The expedition, which will 
be outfitted for two years, is to work on the 
theory that the Klondike and Yukon gold 
came from that section; and its projectors have 
hopes of striking the mother lode, for which 
thousands of prospectors have thus far looked 
in vain. 





Tae BurRRO FOR GOVERNMENT UsE.—Some 
enterprising fellow who wants to make money 
should round up those wild burros on the Snake 
River, Idaho, and sell them to the Government 
for use in the Philippines. They would be 
better than mules for use as pack-animals. 
The mule is good, avers the Boise Statesman, 
but it was never equal to the burro for packing 
under all possible conditions. Mule trains are 
being organized, but the Government could 
get these burros for a quarter of the cost of 
mules, and have better trains. 





WAUKESHA AND THE KEELEY CURE. 





The following interesting and entertaining article 
is from the facile pen of Opie Read, the distinguished 
novelist. As the popular novelist and writer is a well- 
known Keeley graduate of seven years’ standing, the 
sincerity and truthfulness of his statements regard- 
ing this great scientific means of salvation will appeal 
to all who read his eloquent words, which necessarily 
proceed from the heart of a thoroughly cured man: 

“The world no longer denies that the Keeley Cure is 
one of the greatest of scientific discoveries. Fora 
time it was fought by men whose little learning had 
made them mad, but the sound thinker and the cool 
investigator passed upon its efficiency; the Govern- 
ment of the United States gave it a vigorous endorse- 
ment, and then many of those who had opposed,sought 
to imitate and tocounterfeit. The Keeley Cure is now 
a great physical religion. Itis asalvation proclaimed 
for the body. With its rejuvenating forces old men 
are made almost new physically, and wholly new mor- 
ally. The system of treatment is a great light thrown 
upon the mind. Things that long since have faded 
arise again into view. Old and neglected corners are 
dusted; dark places,wherein lurked theshapes of grim 
forebodings, give up their shadows, and these swamp- 
lands of the intellect are reclaimed. But it is not 
necessary to proclaim for the millionth time these 
truths Had there been no light for months, we might 
hear with a thrill the tones of the man who bounds in 
to tell us that the sun shines, but we pay no attention 
to such a statement when we know that the world is 
constantly flooded with light. The personal testimony 
of men who have been saved, and the thankful pray- 
ers of women, if printed, would make a great library 
of gratitude. They already constitute a monument— 
a monument built of human hopes and hearts. 

“Keeley Institutes are now scattered throughout the 
country. Indeed, they are not confined to our own 
shores, but flourish in foreign lands. Rulers of coun- 
tries have been proud to pay graceful tribute to themg§ 
In the land of the Midnight Sun their banners stream, 
and in the hot South, the home of the vine, they hold 
up the truth of regenerating science. 

“But ofall the institutes that have been established, 
the one at Waukesha, Wisconsin. is undoubtedly the 
most attractive and most salubrious. Asa health re- 
sort Waukesha is known throughout the world. Its 
water has been pronounced the purest that flows from 
the earth; theclimate is delightful; the air is a nerve- 
tonic; the people are genial, and are the friends of the 
afflicted. An Eastern man made these observations: 
‘I was convinced that it was necessary for me to take 
the Keeley treatment. But I dreaded the isolation, 
the loneliness. I visited a number of places, for 1 was 
determined to go at it with my eyes open. I traveled 
North and South. The good that any of these insti- 
tutes would do me was not questioned—they were all 
good, practically the same care and the same treat- 
ment. But, asIsay,I sbrank from the life of retire- 
ment. And, again, I shuddered to think of being 
looked upon as an inmateof a refuge. At last I hit 
upon Waukesha. [ inquired for the Institute. A 
magnificent mansion crowning a graceful hill was 
pointed outto me. It wasso inviting, the grounds so 
attractive, that I hesitated no longer. And I wish to 
say that I was there four weeks, came out a new man, 
and with one of the pleasantest memories of my life to 
look back upon. Nothing could have exceeded the 
kindness with which I was treated, and I am now look- 
ing forward to the time when I can visit the place 
again.’ 

“More than a thousand such statements might be 
printed. The institute at Waukesha is an ideal home. 
built by a lavish outlay of money. Itis as large and 
as commanding asacastle onthe Rhine. The grounds, 
as a park, would reflect credit upon most of our cities. 
And at the foot of the hill are springs that are known 
throughout the land. The place seems to have been 
designed to delight the eye and to soothe the nerves. 
It is known that the victims of morphia are the most 
difficult to cure; that it requires more time, patience, 
andcare. But here the surroundings, the air, and the 
water make the cure not only absolute but easy. Nat- 
urally the morphine patient dreads the pain and the 
awful depression leading up to final relief from the 
drug. But here there need be no dread. The water 
and the air fortify the system against all suffering. 
The liquor patient suffers noinconvenience whatever. 
From the very start, his body becomes sounder and his 
spirits brighter. He cannot realize that he is under 
treatment. 

“These statements are made after an observation 
extending over a period of seven years. The writer 
has rejoiced in the miracles of reformation that have 
been performed. He knows of the dread that a sensi- 
tive man naturally feels while striving to make up his 
mind that he should take the treatment, and it is 
without hesitation, and surely without partiality ofa 
common sort, that he would advise a friend to go to 
Waukesha. This is not in disparagement of other 
places,—they are all good, particularly the fountain- 
bead of this wonderfai physical reformation,—but 





Waukesha is an ideal spot,a restful and beautiful 
community. He knows that the institute there is in 
excellent hands, and he has personally spent much 
time at the institution studying their methods, and it 
is with pleasure that he gives them his indorsement. 

“No trouble or expense is spared in providing for 
the comfort of the patients, each one of whom is made 
to feel perfectly at home. This is one of the strongest 
attractions of the Wankesha Institute—it is a home 
provided for the afflicted; and if they enter it with fear 
and despondency, they leave it with peace and grat- 
itude in their hearts, and a strong purpose to wrest 
back from life the lost time and ambitions sacrificed 
on the altar of appetite. Such institutions are a boon 
to the afflicted and a blessing to the country, and no 
man or woman should read these words without hav- 
ing aroused in them a strong determination to encour- 
age this noble work in every way possible. 

“The Waukesha Institute was formally opened some 
five years ago, under full authority of Dr. Leslie E. 
Keeley. and during its successful existence about 4.500 
men and women have there received the blessed relief 
assured by the Keeley treatment for the disease of in- 
ebriety and the terrible slavery of the drug addiction. 
Owing to the favorable location, and the national rep- 
utation of Waukesha, several hundred prominent men 
and women from distant parts of the country have re- 
ceived perfect and permanent release from the drug 
and liquor bondage there, while enjoying a pleasant 
summer's outing at the famous ‘Saratoga of the West.’”’ 


* 


Long-Distance Woes. 


“No; I'm not engaged any more,” said a local drum- 
mer to some friends at the Spokane last night. 

“It was broken off by the long distance ’phone, con- 
found the thing! How did it happen, did you ask? 
Why, it was like this: I was here a few weeks ago, and 
called up my fiancee at Lewiston to let her know 
when toexpect me. The service cost me ninety cents 
for three minutes, and I calculated I could deliver 
my message in about fourteen seconds. But&fter I 
gave the dear girl the date, she insisted on holdiag me 
while she talked about a lawn fete that some of the 
young people were getting up for next day. 

“I wriggled and writhed, and after she had imparted 
$2.50 worth of details I broke in and told her that some 
one else wanted to use the ‘phone. 

*“*Oh, no they don’t,’ she replied; ‘the operator here 
says you may have it as long as you wish,’ and on 
flowed the legend of the lawn fete. She told me how 
all the girls were going to be dressed, what they had 
cooked for lunch, and how Annie Jones had refused to 
go with Billy Smith because it was rumored that Billy 
played cards on Sunday. I groaned. I had been stuck 
for about #7. and time was flying at the rate of twenty 
centsa minute. 

“*What’s the matter?’ she asked, anxiously; ‘you 
don’t seem to understand.’ 

“ *Yes, lam,’ I said, with perfect truth. ‘I'm weigh- 
ing every syllable.’ 

“*Then repeat what I have been saying,’ she ordered; 
‘go all over, and don't miss a word.’ 

“That was too much. I yelled ‘ring off!’ and hanged 
the receiver on the hook. Next day I got a package 
from Lewiston, returning the engagement solitaire. 
There was a sarcastic little note,in which she thought 
my suggestion about the ring was excellent, and had 
acted upon it at once. Plague take long-distance 
‘phones! I never want to see one again in my iife.”— 
Spokane ( Wash.) Outburst. 
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Students Returning Home 


for holiday vacations, can, upon presentation of prop- 
er credentials, obtain tickets, to Central Passenger 
Association points, located on the Nickel Plate Road, 
ata fareandathird forthe roundtrip Tickets will 
be sold on day school closes and day immediately pre- 
ceding closing date, with return limit to and includ- 
ing day school re-convenes, but not later than January 
10, 1900. For information as to train service to Ft. 
Wayne, Cleveland, Fostoria, Erie and other points, 
call on or address General Agent, No. 111 Adams St.. 
Chicago. Chicago Passenger Station, Van Buren St. 
and Pacific Ave., on the Elevated Loop. 


*» 
* 


Reduced Rates for Christmas and New Year 
Holidays. 

The Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets December 23 
24, 25, 30, 31, 1899 and January 1, 1900, at rate of a fare 
and a third for the round trip, to any point located in 
Central Passenger Association territory, good return- 
ing to and including January 2nd, 1900. Address Gen- 
eral Agent, No. 111 Adams St., Chicago, for particulars. 
Depot, Van Buren Street and Pacific Avenue, on Ele- 
vated Loop. 





* 
* 





Views of the Buffalo Hump Country. 


Photographic views of the Buffalo Hump Country, 
the greatest Mining Camp in America, 50 cents each, 
postpaid. Address Hanson, photographer, Grange 
ville, Idaho. 
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Mothers. 

For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
pottle of “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup" for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
.leve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation. and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup." 


Every Teacher or Scholar 
In the public schools of the United States, 15 years of 
age and over, should have a copy of the Northern Pa- 
cific’s beautifully illustrated book, Wonderland '99. It 
is especially adapted for use in the public schools in 
the study of geography and history, and as an aid in 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with Local Applications, as they cannot reach the 
seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitu- 


| internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces. Hall's Catarrh Cure is nota quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is aregularprescription. Itis 


best blood purifiers, acting directly on the mucous sur- 
faces. The perfect combination of the two ingredients 
is what produces such wonderful results in curing Ca- 
tarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props , Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 





Through Pullman Tourist Sleeping.Car Service to 
Texas, Old Mexico, and California. 


City, and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the San An- 
tonio & Arkansas Pass and Southern Pacific Railways 
through Dallas, San Antonio, El Paso and Los Ange- 


the Northwest to Texas points and connecting at Spaf- 
ford Junction for all points in Old Mexico. A new 
weekly service established on November 3d and con- 
tinuing weekly thereafter. They will be in charge of 
an experienced official, and will leave Minneapolis at 
10:45 P. M., and St. Paul at 11:20 P. M. every Friday,and 
reach Dallas the following Sunday, San Antonio on 
Monday, El Paso on Tuesday, Los Angeles at noon 
Wednesday, and San Francisco early Thursday morn- 
ing. These cars are the Standard Pullman Sleeping 
Cars, similar to those run on all, transcontinental 
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of something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. 
have the reputation of making the best OIL GRAIN and KANGAROO CALF GOODS in thecountry. Try them. 
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| tional disease, and in order tocure it you must take | 





composed of the best tonics known, combined with the | 


Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
ofa simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 


| al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
| English, with full directions for preparing and using. 


Via the Chicago Great Western Railway to Kansas | 


les to San Francisco. The only through car line from | 
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Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine,W.A. Noyes. 820 Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y. 
A Great Chandelier Factory. 

It is said that although there are many places in 
Milwaukee where one can buy gas and electric-light 
chandeliers and other fixtures, there is really but one 
place where they are manufactured and where one can 
have them made in accordance with any special de- 
sign—-whether drawn by an architect or from an idea 
imparted by the person who wishes to order them. 
This store and this factory are located ot 431 Chestnut 
Street, and Charles Polacheck & Brother are the pro- 
prietors. 

Besides making fixtures of special designs—fixtures 
adapted to any home, however small or however grand, 
this firm carries in stock constantly scores of different 
styles of beautiful designs, from single lights to com- 
bination burners, that are already made and which 
await the selection of patrons. They are displayed in 
the finest store of the kind in the Northwest, and com- 
prise everything that anybody can possibly want in 
the fixture line. Fifty skilled workmen are employed 
all the time in the factory, and the products thereof 








E manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, SHOzs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. 


If in want | 


We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





the study of the Northwest and its varied and vast re- 
sources. 

The book hasa large amount of valuable data, but 
is not by any means a compendium of dry statistics. 

The beautiful Lake Kegions of Minnesota. North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wahington and Oregon, 
touched by the Northern Pacific Railway, are de- 
scribed. 

Yellowstone Park and its wonderful canyons and 
lakes, waterfalls and geysers has a long chapter given 
toit. This chapter was written more particularly for 
the use of those who some day expect to visit the Park. 

A chapter on Minnesota Lakes. showing the advan- 
tages of Minnesvta as a Summer Resort, will be an in- 
teresting one to everybody just now. 

Around Mt. Shasta describes one of the grandest 
mountain regions, and one unknown to many people 
on the North Pacific Coast. 

Alaska and the Buffalo Hump Country have each 
a chapter devoted to them. 

The booklet has a handsome cover and is beautifully 
and profusely illustrated. 

Any teacher or scholar can have acopy by sending 
six cents in postage stamps to Chas. S. Fee, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

Here is an opportunity which should not be lost to 
obtain something of interest and value, almost for 
nothing, and our school should reap the benefit of it. 


To Cure a Cold in One Day, 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tabiets. All drug- 
gists refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. 
Grove’'s signature is on each box. 2% cents. 


lines, and the charges for berths are about half those 
chargedin regular Standard Pullman Sleepers. To 
persons who have made the trip to California via 
other routes, this Southern route will prove a most 
delightful change, and to persons contemplating a 
trip to Texas, or Mexico points, it furnishes facilities 
heretofore unoffered. This car may be taken at any 
point along the Line of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway between Minneapolis and Kansas City. For 
full information and assistance call on or address J.P. 
Elmer, 5th and Robert Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


Why Not Spend Christmas and New Years at 
Home? 

The Nickel Plate Boad will sell tickets to any point 
located in Central Passenger Association territory, at 
a fare and a third for the round trip.account of Cbrist- 
mas and New Year Holidays, on December 23, 24, 25, 30 
and 31, 1899, and January 1, with return limit to and 
including January 2, 1900. Students, upon presentation 
of proper credentials, can obtain tickets at same rate, 
with liberal return limit. Complete information may 
bs secured by calling on, or addressing the General 
Agent, No. 111 Adams St., Chicago. 


A Dustless Floor Brush. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Bigrush. Stupendous 
demand by business people. Our patent dustless 
Floor Brush. Greatest agents’ seller ever produced. 
$10 per day easily made. Enclose return postage. 

Hoosenowp SuPPcy Oo., 
216 Washburn Bldg, St. Paul, Minn. 








are sold throughout the United States. An immense 
stock of chandelier glassware is carried, 

The firm pipes buildings for gas, equips them for 
electricity, and conducts a general business on a very 
extensive scale. They started in business in 1878, and 
now occupy quarters three stories and basement in 
height and 211x115 feet in dimensions. Among the 
prominent buildingsequipped by them are the Phoenix 
Club Building and the Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change, Milwaukee; St. Mary's Cathedral and the N. 
P. Depot. Fargo, N. D.; First Congregational Church, 
Waukesha, and the Pabst Brewing Company's and the 
Miller Brewing Company's buildingsin Ashland, Wis., 
and many other fine structures in Minnesota, Ohio, 
Ind , and other States and cities. Traveling men are 
employed to cover all this territory regularly, and 
orders come in thick and fast. 

Charles Polacheck was an assemblyman from the 
Second District, Milwaukee. from 1897 to 1899, and he is 
now president of the State Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion. Hesuperintendsall the construction and equip- 
ment work of the firm, while his brother looks after 
the architectural and designing departments. They 
are both able men, full of business energy and held in 
high esteem by all who know them. Catalogues, 
specifications and special designs are furnished on 
application. 


Views of the Buffalo Hump Country. 
Photographic views of the Buffalo Hump Oountry, 
the greatest Mining Camp in America, 50 cts. each, 
postpaid. Address Hanson, Photographer, Grange- 
ville, Idaho. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


It is a fact not generally known 
that Janesville has two fountain- 
pen factories. 


Glenwood is rejoicing over the successful operation 
of the new flour-mill there, the output being equal to 
the very best. 


Thrifty Barron County has voted to erect a new 
$35,000 court-house, a sum it is well able to expend in 
such improvements. 


Fond du Lac wants a first-class opera- house, and a 
stock company has been formed to build one, It isa 
good town, wih progressive people and an abundance 
of money. 


Factories are multiplying in Wisconsin at a great 
rate. One of the last enterprises of note is the estab- 
lishment of a knitting factory in Neenah, the machin- 
ery therefor having be n purcha ed. 


The manager of the old stove-works of West Supe- 
rior announces.that arrangements are completed for 
the extension of the works, increasing the help from 
thirty-five hands to 150. A malleable-iron plant will 
be put in, to be in operation before spring. 

The discovery of a rich copper vein in Gogebic Coun- 
ty, near the Wisconsin border, and the knowledge 
that it extends into Iron and Ashland counties, Wis., 
has brought the attention of copper experts to this 
region, and already land has been bought up. A com- 
pany for the development of the copper-field has been 
formed with a capital stock of $2,500,000. It is called 
the Peak Mining Company. 


The Superior Telegram says that the new railway 
from that city to Ashland is assured. The Telegram 
says: “The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Ashland Company 
has decided to extend its line from Ashland to this 
city, and the terminal point here is presumably to be 
on Allouez Bay. The route of the road is to be north 
of the other roads running east from Superior. It 
will be on the Lake Superior side of the watershed, 
and will run parallel to the Northern Pacific Road, 
with which it is to be acompetitor. Oneof the princi- 
pal things deciding the directors to build this line 
was the fact that there are a large number of logs to be 
brought to Superior from that vicinity, andsit will 
mean the sawing of logs here which would have gone 
to Cheopamegon Bay mills if the road had not been 
built. Another adjunct of the same deal is the build- 
ing of saw-mills here to handle the crop. Although 
that matter is not so definitely decided as the fact that 
the road is to be built, it is said that at least one, and 
perhaps more, mills wili be the result. They will be 
large affairs if they come, and it Is likely that they 
will be located near the terminus of the road on Al- 
louez Bay. 


Minnesota. 


The Mower County (Minn.) Transcript says: “Itis a 
fact worth remembering that for the year 1898 the 
receipts for Minnesota's creameries approximated 
about $10,370,000. The receipts averaged about sixteen 
and one-half cents for each pound of butter made.” 


There isa force of 10,000 men in the pineries in the 
northern part of Minnesota, and the cut will be con- 
siderably over 1,000,000,000 feet. Contracts for delivery 
of 600,000,000 feet of pine logs at Duluth alone have 
been made. More than half the logs will be hauled 
by rail, the old method of floating all logs on creeks 
and rivers having been changed.—New Ulm ( Minn.) 
News. 


Nearly every farm-wagon driving from the city 
these days contains lumber, shingles, brick, and some 
other material to be used in making homes or other 
buildings more comfortable for the winter. Collectors 
who have been driving through the country all the 

all say that the amount of improvements being made 
is remarkable. Old buildings are being repaired, ad- 
ditions are being built, and all buildings are made to 
look as neat as possible.—Crookston (Minn.) Times. 


The Duluth & Iron Range Road claims a distinction 
that will attract the attention of all lake ports at 
least. On a recent Sunday the road loaded from its 
ore docks at Two Harbors eleven ships ineleven hours 
with an aggregate of 41,097.5 gross tons of ironore. It 
is said that this record stands unequaled in the his- 





tory of ore-shipping in the United States. The car- 
goes ranged from 2,100 to 5,782 gross tons. The entire 
work was performed by the regular gang of 100 men. 
In addition to loading the eleven ships in the time 
given, 585 cars of ore were dumped. The Iron Range 
docks have heretofore made some very good records, 
but this is the most notable one. The boats were all 
loaded and cleared in eleven hours. 

The Mississippi Valley Lumberman says that the lum- 
ber manufacturing season now drawing toa close in 
Minneapolis has been the most favorable known for 
the mills of the city. “For almost seven months every 
one of the eleven saw-mills located here have been 
making lumber at a rate never beforeequaled. The 
result has been that the record for the year is just 
about one hundred million feet greater than for any 
previous year. The record is not yet complete, but 
sufficiently accurate returns have been received toin- 
dicate that the total cut will be not far from six hun- 
dred million feet. Two of the mills have sawed more 
than one hundred million feet each, and a third has 
approached very near to that mark. Notwithstand- 
ing the greatly increased output of the mills of Min- 
neapolis, nearly every wholesale firm of the city 
reports less stock on hand than at the beginning of 
the year. This isdue to the most phenomenal demand 
in the history of the market. Up to this year the 
largest shipments of lumber for any one year amounted 

© 388,530,000 feet. This was in 1892. Up to date the 
shipments of lumber from the local market amounted 
to 453,285.000 feet, or about sixty-five million feet more 
this year than for any preceding year complete. When 
to the shipments from the market are added the num- 
ber of feet consumed locally, the record for the year 
will be a marvel, even for so prosperous a year as the 
lumbermen of the city have enjoyed. The demand 
for lumber. as wellas the cut of the mills, has exceeded 
all expectations.” 


North Dakota. 


Dickinson is to have another banking-house, the 
business of the town and country demanding it. 


Fargo and Grand “Forks are each credited with 
twelve miles of paved streets. But few towns any- 
where in the country, of the same size, can make so 
good a showing. 


Williston is at present enjoying a building boom. A 
new court-house and public building, each costing up- 
wards of $10,000, are fast nearing completion, and a 
fine brick store and opera-house building, 50x100 feet, 
is well under way. 


With a big crop of wheat and banks full of gold— 
what is the matter with North Dakota? It is no time 
now for our old friend Walter Muir to make an itiner- 
ary of the State giving recitations from Dr. Strong's 
“Our Country.” The people feel more like drawing in- 
spirations from Carnegie’s “Triumphant Democracy.” 
Devil's Lake (N. D.) Inter-Ocean. 


Red River Valley real estate is beginning to be as 
valuable asa gold mine. Theimmense crop-yield this 
year has started a number of lively real estate deals, 
and the prices paid are running from $18 to $35 per 
acre. Among the large sales recently made was that 
of Harmon Yerkes, one of the early pioneers, to L. 8. 
Hurd. another old-time citizen, at $28 per acre spot 
cash. The values will soon be as high as those of Iowa 
and Southern Minnesota. 


Fargo is a growing center for flax. “We have an oil- 
mill,” says Mayor Johnson, ‘with an annual output 
of 500,000 gallons, and the northern-grown flax excéls 
just as northern-grown wheat does, so that the North 
Dakota linseed oil has a recognized premium of three 
to fivecentsa gallon. Weare shipping the oil cake to 
Belgium by thetrain-load. Fargohas alsoa new fiber- 
mill, the first in the State.” 


When a tow-mill was talked of at Casselton, there 
were lots of people who thought farmers wouldn't 
bring in flax-straw for the price offered. At Sheldon 
from sixty to ninety loads per day haye been coming 
in, averaging 2,500 pounds per load. A week ago $2,500 
had been paid out for flax-straw, and farmers living 
ten to thirteen miles were doing some of the hauling. 
At Amenia six new houses are to go up for mill em- 
ployees, and Ed. Goodrich has the contract to paint 
them.—Casselton (N. D_) Reporter. 


South Dakota. 


Arrangements are being made by the Burlington to 
extend its tracks to the heart of Lead and establish 
its new depot there. Lead is one of the heaviest ship- 
ping points in the Black Hills, and it is rapidly grow- 
ing better all the time. 


South Dakota has kept well to the front this year in 
new building operations. In town and in country 
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91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 
the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDS, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
@ Write us for Prices and Samples. 











Agentsfor Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 


and 


Globe Card Index Files. Send for catalogue 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—=O—— 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


Por sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 








at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms. 


Lands very, steh and convenient to railroad in 
estern Morrison County. 


Write for iuformation. 
W.J.SULLIVAN, 
| SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. | 
M. DORAN & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers. 


Direct Private Wires to all Leading Markets. 


Germania Life Bldg., 4th and Minnesota Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Washburn County Lands. 


OUR CUT-OVER LAND will be placed on the 
market one Ist. 


Will be Sold on Kasy Terms, va:stcuiars 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO., Rice Lake, V Wis. 


In Central Minne. 

00 an eap sgta. we LaNDs 
$6 per acre. 

Improved lands, $ to$20. Long ap _ interest. Corn 


and tame grasses raised. Send for free circulars and 
mention this magazine. A. MURKAY, Wadena, Minn. 


* 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS 














For Southern California. 


A through personally conducted tourist-car line 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Southern California 
via the “Union Pacific.’ These cars will leave St. 
Paul and Minneapolis every Thursday, commencing 
October 19th, 1899, and are of the latest design, 16-sec- 
tion sleepers. They are well-lighted (Pintsch Light), 
well heated (Steam), and are furnished complete with 
good, comfortable hair mattresses, warm blankets, 
snow-white linen, plenty of towels, combs, brushes, 
etc. Through to Los Angeles without change. For 
full information call on or address H. F. Carter, 
Trav. Pass. Agent, 376 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn, 
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alike, building improvements have been very general, 
thus indicating an abundance of ready money and 
strong confidence in: future good times. 


A great enterprise is being undertaken by a company 
in the Black Hills to develop water-power on Spear- 
fish Creek and generate electric power for the mines 
of the Hills as well as for the towns thereof. Itis es- 
timated that 15,000 horse-power can be developed. 


The Homestake Mining Company at Lead has begun 
work on a water system which will cost, complete, 
about 81,000,000. The waters of Upper Spearfish Creek, 
twelve miles out, will be tapped and brought down to 
the stamp-mills. This new water supply will greatly 
facilitate the operation of the great mining interests 
which center in Lead. 


Montana. 
Great Falls is to have a new $25.000 bank building. 


Flathead County’s new court-house and county 
jail will cost not less than $50,000. The plans have 
been adopted, and work will begin as soon as possible. 


A five-story iron and brick block with steam heat 
and all modern improvements is the next thing for 
Butte. It will cost $70,000. Another new brick build- 
ing in the same place will cost $10,000. 


Not to be behind its sister towns in ability to care 
for passing strangers, Libby is now engaged in putting 
up a new $20,000 hotel. Nearly all Montana towns have 
been doing a great deal of building and improvement 
work this year. 


It is reported that the famous old Spotted Horse 
mine at Maiden, in Fergus County, has again been 
sold, the purchasers this time being McCormick & Com- 
pany, bankers of Salt Lake City. The purchasers are 
men with ample capital. 


The greatest canal project instituted in Montana 
during 1899 is the big Bitter Root Valley ditch under 
construction by Marcus Daly. This magnificent water- 
way, which is toirrigate over one hundred thousand 
acres, will cost when completed about $250,000. It is 
taken from the Bitter Root River up the east side, at 
a point near Sleeping Child, and is to extend along 
the foothills to Three Mile. It is destined to water 
25,000 acres on the Daly ranch, which embraces over 
50,000 acres, and, besides, will water a large area for 
home-makers at different points upon its course. 


L. H. Moffat was in the city several days recently 
from his mines on Rock Creek. He exhibited several 
sapphires which he had cut. They are stones of rare 
brilliancy, and quite valuable. Some of the best 
stones seen in this city have come from his mines, and 
while all sapphires taken out are not perfect, his dig- 
gings have contributed more valuable stones than 
any other mine in the Rock Creek District. Mr. Mof- 
fat isat present negotiating with New York parties 
for the sale of his placer mines, and if the deal is con- 
cluded the mines will be worked on a larger scale next 
season.— Phillipsburg (Mont.) Miner. 


Idaho. 

The Weiser (Id.) Signal says that the activity ap- 
parent in the Heath District promises to make the old 
Ruthburg Country as famous as the Seven Devils, 
and the showing being made is something wonderful, 
if reports are to be relied upon. Heavy mining opera- 
tors are becoming interested, and are undoubtedly de- 
termined to prove what values are in the district as 
expeditiously as possible. The Heath District is sit- 
uated just across Snake River from Brownlee’s ferry, 
and fifteen miles eust of Pine Valley, in Oregon, 


No idle men. These three words tell the whole 
story of the present prosperous condition of affairs 
here in Mullan today. Notaday has passed during 
the week that we have not heard some one inquiring 
for hands. Our people have taken renewed faith and 
hope in the future, and are giving expression to that 
faith and hope in a substantial way. Said a business 
man this week: “Mullan is all right, even if she did 
get a bard setback this summer. However, business 
is picking up, and when spring Opens you may expect 
to see this a very lively mining town; in fact, Mullan 
has always, in my judgment, been the best business 
point in the Coeur d’Alenes.” We do not expect a 
boom, but there will most certainly be a good sub- 
stantial growth. And there ought tobe. Surrounded 
on all sides by vast deposits of mineral wealth now 
being rapidly developed, nothing shortof a repetition 
of the lawlessness of the 29th of last April can retard 
its growth.—Mullan (Id ) Miner. 


Probably none of the mining-camps which have 
been discovered and opened up during the past season 
are attracting more attention at present than the 
Marshal Lake District,and prospectors are flocking 





in there by the hundreds, says the Spokane (Wash.) 
Chronicle. David Patterson, one of the original dis- 
coverers, was in Grangeville a few days ago, and in 
speaking of the new camp said: “It is my opinion that 
Marshal Lake will astonish the mining world before 
many months. As yet little news has been given to 
the outside regarding the supposed richness of this 
section, the locators preferring to be let alone until 
such time as things are in shape for an influx into the 
country, When reports of assays now being made are 
given to the world it will surely cause an excitement 
thathas not been equaled since the discovery of the 
Buffalo Hump. The district is comparatively easy of 
access, a well-defined trail going all the way. It is 
situated thirty-one miles south and a little east of 
Florence, and within eight miles of thé wagon-road to 
Warren. Leaving Florence for Marshal Lake, a heavy 
descent is experienced to Salmon River, a distance of 
eleven miles, in which a drop of about 3,500 feet is 
undergone. After crossing the river the descent is 
gradual for the remaining twenty-two miles, until the 
lake is reached, which is in the neighborhood of 4,700 
feet above the Salmon River, and 7,500 feet above sea- 
level.” 


Oregon. 


Cranberries of North slough, Coos County, are re- 
ported to be extraordinarily fine this fall. 


The Oregon Midland Company has been formed to 
build a railroad from Klamath Falls, Oregon, sixty 
miles down the Klamath River to a junction with the 
Southern Pacific. 


F. 8S. Slater was in town the other day from the Pine 
Creek placers, about ten miles from Sumpter, bring- 
ing a gold-glutted rock that isa beauty. lt is about 
the size and shape of a turkey-egg, and is of white 
quartz, fully three-quarters of which is virgin gold; 
or, as they more accurately express it in Alaska, it is 
“gold, carrying some rock.” The nugget is worn 
smooth on the surface by friction. It was found in 
the Pine Creek diggings a few days since.—Sumpter 
(Ore.) Miner. 


Half a gold-panful of nuggets from the Sterling 
mine,in Jackson County, was on exhibition in A 
Fieldenheimer’s shov-window recently. The exhibit 
was valued at $8,000 to $10,000, and was only intended as 
a sample of the coarse gold produced by this mine, it 
beating any exhibit of Klondike gold seen here. One 
nugget weighed $300, and there were a lot worth $50 to 
$150 each. The mine has been worked by the present 
company for twenty-one years, and has always paid 
well. It pays better and better every year, and there 
is ground enough to work on for another twenty-one 
years, and have some left. So says the Portland 
Oreyonian, 


There reached this city via the Sumpter Valley Rail- 
way recently, about 160 pounds of gold, the yellow stuff 
being from the Red Boy and the Golconda mines. The 
sunny metal amounted to $32,000 or more, and was de- 
posited in bank inthiscity. The approximate amount 
of gold from the Red Boy, comprising the output for 
October, weighs close to 100 pounds and Is worth $20.000. 
The Golconda sent in $12,000 in free-gold. This was 
obtained in a thirty hours’ run with the Golconda’s 
No. 4 Bryan mill, and is entirely free-gold,the amount 





of treasure from the concentrates not being ascer- | 


tained. The Red Boy and the Golconda are to be safely | 


considered as among the steadiest and most reliable 
producers in the Eastern Oregon gold-fields, and their 
fame, as well as our other big mine, is attracting at- 
tention to this section from all parts of the civilized 
world.—Baker City (Id.) Republican. 


Washington. 
A flour-mill of 1,000 barrels’ capacity is to be erected 
in Seattle. 


The beet-sugar factory at Waverly. Spokane County 
is ready to make sugar. The owners expect to 
operate the factory about forty days this year, and 
in that time to make about 1,300 tons of sugar. The 
factory has been completed at a cost of $350,000. Dur- 
ing the time it will run, 100 men will be employed in 
the various processes of making sugar. 


The Pacific sheet-metal works at Fairhaven are 
turning out 135,000 cans a day. Clam cans are now 
being made for several canneries on theSound. The 
factory has manufactured this year 20,000,000 salmon 
cans. These have been consumed incanning the prod- 
uct of the four Fairhaven canneries on the Sound. 
This is fully double the amount made last year, and 
next year’s output is Jikely to be very much greater. 


Perhaps no place in the world offers such golden op- 
portunity for labor as does the Pacific Coast. In the 
line of manufacturing lumber this is especially 
marked. With the large development of the Eastern 
trade comes a demand for skilled lumbermen, and this 
demand will increase. Any young man who goes into 





Manitoba Farm Lands 
FOR SALE. 


The average wheat yield in Manitoba for 
1899 over 20 bushels per acre. 


I have some special bargains in both Wild 
Lands and Improved Farms in the WINNI- 
PEG DISTRICT that are sure to double in 
value within three years. A few blocks of sec- 
tions at $3.00 to $5.00 per acre. No Govern- 
ment or Railway lands in same neighborhood 
at ANYTHING LIKE THESE PRICES. 


An Improved Farm 


of 640 acres 10 miles from Winnipeg (50,000 in- 
habitants); nearly all first-class arable land, 
535 cropped twice, wire fenced; splendid new 
granary, frame house, and stable; good well of 
pure water, living stream crossing farm, good 
roadsand neighbors. Only $15 peracre. $1,600 
cash; balance in 8 yearly payments, interest 6 
percent. Ill health of owner only reason for 
selling. Allof the other Improved Farms ad- 
vertised in this magazine have been sold lately. 
Send for my new map. References: any bank 
or business house here. 


JAMES SCOTT, 
Real Estate Agent, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Manitoba 


a ee 


Lands 


and 


Winnipeg City 
Properties 


Are the BEST investments on this 
Continent at the present time. 
Write to 


GLINES & WALKER, 


Real Estate Agents, Winnipeg, Man., 


who have had twenty years’ experience in the 
LAND BustnEss in Manitoba, for maps, etc. 


Mixed Farming and Stock Lands 
from $1 to $3 per acre. 
Wheat Lands from $5 to $10 per acre. 


a City property 
from $10 a lot up, according to location. 








“WINNIPEG CITY.” 
WALTER SUCKLING & CO., 
Real Estate Agents and Managers 


} Deal in City Property exclusively. } 
Manage over 500 tenants. { 
Money to loan on favorable terms. 15 years’ experience. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


LIFTON HOUSE, 


Newly Furnished Throughout. 
Modern Conveniences. Under New Management. 
Rate $1 00 per day. 


SAM. LEAOH, Proprietor. 
Main Street, Near OC. P. R. Depot, 


WINNIPEG, MAN, 
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a mill, makes himself useful and learns the business, 
may hopefully anticipate advancement. Wages are 
good, work steady the year round, and good men al- 
ways needed.—Tacoma West Coast Lumberman. 


The phenomenal growth of the Northwest during 
the great boom is being equaled now. It is being sur- 
passed, for while the growth of those days was in pop- 


ulation mainly, the growth of this day includes | 
development of natural resources. The material ad- | 
vancement of the State of Washington this year is | 
nothing short of marvelous, even to those of us who, | 
during the last eight years, have prophesied and have 
never lost faith. It almost seems as if the wild and | 
fanciful pipe-dreams of the real-estate boomers of | 


1890 are coming true. Yakima is hand in hand with 


the leaders of the procession.— Yakima( Wash.) Republic. | 


Notwithstanding the large amount of building that 
has been done in Davenport in the past two years, 
there is a scarcity of dwellings and business houses’ 


Scarcely a day passes but there are inquiries for | 
houses. There are, however, more people looking for 


dwelling-houses this fall than business locations. No 
sooner is a house vacated than half a dozen applica- 
tions for houses are filed with the owner. If a new 
building is started, the contractor is besieged with 
parties looking for places to rent. Some who have 
been unable to rent houses have bought lots and will 
build yet this fall. Scsieneecintt ( Wash.) Mirror. 


The County chtiaeens has more than 8.000 square 
miles of territory, 6,000 of which is mineral-bearing, 
with gold, silver, copper, lead, and many other pre- 
cious and useful minerals. At the present time the 
whole northern portion of the county is, one might 
say, an active mining-camp—Toroda, Meyers Creek, 
Oro, Palmer Mountain, Methow, and Slate Creek 


all having many working properties. This year's | 


developments have been marvelous, when it is taken 
into consideration that there is nota mile of railway 
toany of thecamps. In every oneof these camps out- 
side capital has been interested from California, Mon 
tana. South Dakota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and, last but not least 
Montreal and Canada. 
Canadian Northwest. 

Few people appreciate the extent of the operations 
that are being carried on to establish the biggest re- 
duction works in the Provincein the city of Green- 
wood. During the past months over $4,500 was paid 
out by the British Columbia Copper Company, lIim- 
ted, in wages to men working on the smelter site. 
When the smelter is running full blast, the business 
it will create will be very largeindeed. With a300-ton 
furnace the pay-roll will amount to between $7,000 and 
88,000 a month. Between $20,000 and #25.000 will be paid 
to the railway for transportation. The ore treated 
will represent at least $125,000 a month.—Boundary 
Creek (B.C.) Times. 


J. A. Osborne, editor of the Rainy Lake (Minn.) | 


Herald, says that an important discovery of nickel 
has been made near Red Gut, on Rainy Lake, west of 


marks a new era in the mining future of the Rainy 
Lake region. I do not know how high the assay of 
nickel runs, but it is sufficiently high to warrant the 
development of the property. The ore bears the high- 
est assay of iron that has ever been assayed in Duluth 
—?4 percent. Theore alsocarriessome gold. Itis really 
a wonderful conglomerate. Traces of nickel have been 
discovered at different times in various parts of the 
Rainy Lake region, but this is the first time that it 
has been found in ett ite sinaan “cia there." 





The Cascade (B. C0.) Record says: “The development 


and growth of the mining interests in this Province 
the past year or two has been of a most remarkable 
and surprising character. Places that were almost 
solely occupied by the animals and fowls peculiar to 
the locality then, have given place to man and his in- 
cessant enterprise and activity. Here and there and 
everywhere ledges carrying vast quantities of the 
precious metals have been laid bare and pierced at 


various depths, exposing fabulous mineral wealth, | 


which is being extracted with all the push and deter- 
mination that capital and labor can command. All 
over this section of country thriving and populous 
towns and cities are raising their spires and domes 
skyward. Churches, schools, and great business 
marts are being established, and thousands of people 
are hurrying across the ocean, the continent, coming 
from the States, and from other Provinces to this to 


participate in our labors and the rich results thereof. | 


As time goes on, new discoveries are made and new 
capital is at hand waiting for profitable employment. 
New railways, wagon-roads, and trails are being con- 
structed, and, viewing the phenomenal progress of the 
past year, what may we not expect for the year to 
come, since the impetus of past successes and growth 
has added to our courage and strength?"’ 








General Views of Duluth. Interiors and Exteriors 
| of Residences, Stores, Mills, Factories, etc. Lumbering | 0 
Views, Marine Views. | = 
All Work Warranted. | 


Receipts for manu- 
Mine Centre, Ontario. ‘The ore from the nickel prop- CHANGE OF A UFETIME. facturing all kinds of 
erty is rich in nickel and iron, and the discovery | 








SEAL OF MINNESOTA 


Flour is made in a new mill equipped with 
all the latest and most improved machinery, 
by careful and expert millers, from the finest 
Minnesota hard wheat. 


we S\—— 























If your grocer does y 
not keep it, send us his ) 
name, and your order. /, PY 
We will see that you /? 4 
are supplied. : y 

We guarantee it the ; ry 
best flour you ever used. 5 y 

BUY IT 3 New Pracue Man 
and ; 
YU, STALOFMINNESOA / 
TRY IT. | ; a i 
Y sage Y, 





If not satisfactory re- 
turn to grocer and he will refund your money. 


NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL CO., 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN, 








HALF-TONE, 
iaatemen, | , ZINC ETCHING, 
R. S. CRANDALL. GW. FLercuer. | s: WOOD ENGRAVING: 
E. A. HouGurTon. Ny i 
AL. DEsionine. Ze 


ECLIPSE VIEW CO., 


Landscape and Commercial | 
Photographers. | 





PHOTOGRAPHS for Sale and to Order. 
DEVELOPING and Printing for Amateurs. 


KODAKS for Sale and Rent. | d tion q| 


FILMS and DRY PLATES. 
ENLARGING and COPYING 


30 Fourth Ave. West, Corner First Street, | 
DULUTH, . - - MINN. 


bawid — | (°5-7°7 ONEIDA BLOCK 





Flavoring Extracts, Se. Hoves surzey Oo. MINNEAPOLIS. 
SEND US ONE DOLLAR. 


his ad. out and send to us wich $1.00, and we will send you this NEW 
mrnove PARLOR GEM ORGAN, by freight C. 0. D., subject to examina- 
tien, You can examine it atyour nearest freight depot, and if 
you find It exactly as represented, the greatest value you ever saw 
and far better than organs advertised by others at more money, pay the freizht 
agent OUR PRIC 35.50, less the $1.00 deposit, or @34.50 and 
freight charges. T ARLOR CEM is one of the most DURABLE { 
AND SWEETEST TONED instruments ever made, From the illustration 
sho n, which is engraved direct froma photograph youcan form § 
some idea of its beautiful appearance. Mad de from solid bya J 
sawed oak or walnut as desired, perforated key slip, full panel = 
beautiful marquetry design panels and many other han 
and ornaments, making it the VERY LATEST STYLE. THE PARLOR 
GEM is6 feet high, 42 inches long, 23 inches wideand weighs 350 
»ounds. Contains 5 octaves, 11 stops, as follows: Diapason, Principal, 
uleiana, Melodia, Celeste, Cremona, Bass Coupler, Treble Coupler, 
Diapason Forte and Vox Humana; 2 Octave Couplers, 1 Tone Swell, 
1 Grand Organ Swell, 4 Sets of Orchestral Toned Kesonator) Pipe 
Quality Reeds, 1 Setof 37 Pure Sweet Melodia Reeds, 1 Set of 37 
Charmingly Brilliant orgy Reeds, 1 Set of 24 Rich Mellow Smooth 
Diapason Reeds, 1 of Pleasing Soft Melodious Priacipal 
Reeds. THE PARLOR CEM action consists of the 
Celebrated Newell Reeds, which are only usedin the high- 
est grade instruments; fitted with Hammond Couplers and 
Vox Humana, also best Dole felts, leathers, etc., bellows 
of the best rubber cloth, 3-ply bellows stock and finest 
leather in valves. THE PARLOR CEM is furnished 
with a 10x14 beveled plate French mirror, nickel plated 
pedal frames, and every modern improvement. We 
furnish free . —— organ stool and the best organ instruc- 
tion book pa 


GUARANTEED 25 YEARS, With every Panton 


issue a written binding 2-year guarantee, by the 
terms and conditions of which if any part gives out we 
repair it free of charge. Try it one month and we 

refund your money if you are not perfectly satisfied. 500 
of ches capane —e be one at $35.50. ORDER 
OUR RELIABILITY 1S ESTABLISHED MR po 
dealt with us ask your neighbor about us, write 
the publisher of this paper or Metropolitan 
National Bank, or Corn Nat. Bank, of Chicago; 
or German Exchange Bank, New York; or any 
railroad or express company in Chicago. We 
have a capital of over $700,000.00, occupy entire 
one of the largest business blocks in Chicago, 
and employ nearly 2.000 people in our ro 
building. WE SELL ORGANS AT $22.00 and u 

PIANOS, $115.00 and ap; also everything in musical instruments at lowest wholesale prices. Write for or free speci! 
organ, piano and musical instrument catalogue. Address, (Sears, Reebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. ~) 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Sts.. CHICACO, ILL. 
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ONLY $2.75 | ‘ aide iabde een bee itebudiouiideae’ MK Seis laced idearh dseidoducaeenanbaes A 


SEND NO MONEY. = 
t, and send to us, sta 

our weight and Setght, also - 

zo of inches around bedy at bust 









FEAT eaycen Tama stave : . “ . = r 


O.D., subject &> ensmeientoen 
You carn examine and‘ try it on 
at — nearest express of- 

iceand if found perfeetly 
satisfactory, exactly as rep- 
ed and the most 
wonderful value you 
ever saw or heard of, 

y the express 
agent our special 
offer price $2.75, 
and express charges. 
Express chafges 
will average 40 to 
60 cents for each 
1,000 miles. THIS 
CAPE IS LA- 
TEST STYLE 
ZZ ote FALL and 
NTER, made 
B\ from “= extra fine and 
\ heavy all wool black or blue 
genuine Rariton Bea- 
ver eloth, 27 inches pep very full sweep, 13-inch upper 

extra full. Upper cape and large storm collar, beauti- 

Psy trimmed with black Baltie seal fur; upper cape 
a = ee with three rows and collar with two rows of 
fine mohair braid; cloth button ornaments. This eape is 
fine tailor made throughout and equal to capes that sellat 
more than double the price. Write for free Cloak Catalogue. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO... CHICACO : mp ose ga 














































We are the Pioneers in the tourist car business. The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad runs elegant uphol- : 
stered tourist cars to California points without change, . Plumpest Cranberries in the country. 
leaving St. Paul 7:00, Minneapolis 7:35 P. M., every ° outsin Chute nee — evant CONGR: 
Thursday, via Omaha, Denver and Salt Lake—The - LAND ’99 and read for yourself. 

Scenic Line. ° 

On November 2ist and each succeeding Tuesday, we 
will run an additional car via Kansas City and Fort 
Worth—The Southern Route—no altitude,and no snow. 

Through sleeping car berths, large enougn for two 
persons, only $600. A gentlemanly conductor and 
colored porter accompany the car to attend the wants 
of the passengers. Our parties are select. 

We receive hundreds of testimonials from pleased 
patrons. No better references could be required than 
our passenger list containing the names of our best 
citizens who go with us year after year. 

For full information address, 

A. B. CUTTS, G. P. & T. A., M. & ST. L. RB. R., 
Minneapolis, Minn 


AND 
| OREGON 
GOING TO CALIFORN 1A? ; Grend Goonery, HAVE 
Our Upholstered Tourist Cars are the Best. ss ay 2 a ae 


and raise the 











CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. A. 
St. Paul, Mian. 

















DN COLUMBIA RIVER 














Send for descriptive matter. 





COAST CRANBERRY PATCH 














New Maps. 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
| North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
WANTS AGENTS | Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
IN EVERY TOWN AND COUNTY IN THE UNION, | maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 


~ Pleasant and remunerative employment. Address, | ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 








with references, x M quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
THE WALDORF, Fargo, N. D. ; Tus Nontawser MaGacine, Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
Sam Matuews, Proprietor. Rates, $2 to $3 per day. Cor. Sixth and Jackson Streets, St. Paul, Minn. | born St.. Chicago 





mummers =| Do You Know What It Does? — 


[ he It relieves a person of all desire for strong drink or drugs, restores his 
nervous system to its normal condition, and reinstates a man in his 
home and business. The value of the Famous Waukesha Water, as 


K eeley an aid to the Keeley Remedies in eliminating the poisons of alcohol 


and drugs from the system is acknowledged to be great, and gives the 
Waukesha Institute a decided advantage over other Keeley Institutes. 


( y) | ] Te One of the- best springs in the city is on our grounds, and free to our 
? patients. For full particulars address, 


Only Keeley Institute The Keeley Institute, 


in Wisconsin. 
Or P. O. Box 277, 


H. EK. AIKEN, Manager. . .. Waukesha, Wis. 
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ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE TABULATOR CAT*SLOGUE. 





= 7 


JOHN PFAFYF, Pres. S. PATTEN, Cashier. 
JOHN M. ANGLEA, Asst. Cashier. 


The PROPLES BANK, 


$10,000 


$3,000.00 


Paid up capital, - - 
Surplus and undivided profits, 


Directors: 
J. W. HOWARD, 
G. B. HANEY, 
W.S. PATTEN, 
JOHN PFAFF, 
J. D. TURNER. 





=, 4) 


An Ever Ready, Effective Time 

and Labor yor Device 
..for Premier Users. 
Simplifies Bill ‘Shenton and writing 
figures of different denominations in 

columns. 

It in no way interferes with the 
typewriter for usual lines of work. 


136 East Sixth Street, St. PauL, MINN. 


JAMES MARRINAN 


Young asthe Territory is, 
Oklahoma has within her 
boundaries jobbing interests 
of large magnitude. Among 
the leading houses in this 
trade is the wholesale liquor 


and cigar establishment of 





James Marrinan, which was 
founded in Oklahoma City in 
1889. At presentits business 
extends to all the adjoining 
States, competing successfully 
with the largest Eastern and 
Southern concerns. Choice 
Kentucky Whiskies and the 
best American aud imported 
brands of all kinds of Wines, 
Liquors, Cordials, and Cigars 
comprise the stock, and will 
bring Mr. Marrinan his full 
share of the business for years 
to come 


9 mm Smith Premier * 
an 


: ‘ Tabulating and 
Mae % @) @ZC Biting Machine. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. *€ 





(gents Wanted, 


We Teachers, Students, Ministers, Bright Men 


TOTEM OOS Hee ee eee ete Fee erat erenee 





eee e2ece seece 


SCCCOHCCCS COO SCESCEs® Coeese esee seccecerec-ce 


| eee 


we all or a portion of their on Write us. 


No Capita] Required. 

















TERIOR VIEW OF THE WHOLESALE HOUSE OF JAMES MARRINAN, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. 


* 
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WM. MP, 
E HUMPHREY, President &é OD HUMPHREY. Secy ano Treas 









Peron | E_RENO 5 
és a Bp euaeLevene © 
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\ —_ MILLERS AND ea 
Roe | GRAIN DEALERS #4 


is ny 





s \ 
ball! ©) RENO BEST)! CAPACITY 600 BBLS. FLOUR 
ISTLETOES/S “ 100 BBLS. MEAL 
. . WIGWAM 
CiG4- 


USE ROBINSON’S CIPHER “REVISED EDITION.** 


‘ . 
‘* RIVERSIDE CABLE CODE. 1890 EDITION Ei AE, 
CABLE ADORESS “‘HUMRENO.”’ rs NO, GA, 














(Srain, 
Broom Corn, 
etc. 


J.C. ROBB & CO. 


ELEVATOR “B.” 








We do the largest Grain Business in Oklah ma. 








EINGFISHER, OKLAHOMA. 


©. D. HALSELL, presivent W.A FRASIER, vice pees T. W. WILLIAMSON, secy «xo TREAS 






hfs? ‘ 
SGVY/ /PYY, 


ESTABLISHED 1680. 
INCORPORATED '898 


OKLAHOMA CITY,OT 
ano GUTHRIE,OT 


7 
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Established 1844. 





(; LONGENDY KE .... WHOLESALE DEALER IN.... 
, ) 
Wholesale Dealer in P ABST 


Malt Liquors. Brewing Co’s 
manne MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER. 


Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association. 


INGFISHER, OKLAHOMA. 
t @ 


= er ee wwe — — wo 


a 


Ice Plant, capacity 50 tons per day. 


GUTHRIE, O. T. 


Merten Commission Co. 


GUTHRIE, OKLA. 


ESTABLISHED 1889. W. H. MERTEN, Manager. 





WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PRODUCEH, 
PE cee Ra VEGETABLES. 


\ 

4 

ACME MILLING CO.. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 

four: 100 bbis meal. per day; warehouse. 66 cat loads; elevator, ia600 Dusbela. Correspondence solicited. We can always furnish 





reliable information concerning our markets. 
1. W. RODKEY. G. B. FARRAR. 


EAGLE MILLS, MELONS and 
eee Shippers of Grain, CANTALOUPHS. 
High Grade Flour. ts the Tecshacy ea tomes os Now agape 
anywhere at reliable prices. 
We handle lots of Northern Potatoes. It will pay you 


Ma 





Two Gold Medals awarded by the Omaha Exposition, 1898. 


EDMOND, OKLAHOMA, | to correspond with us. 
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F. B. LILLIE & C0., 
Dragsisis, 
BOOKSELLEIS, 


Stationers, 


Mail orders solicited for any Book, 
Magazine or Paper published, at 
publishers’ prices. 


Victor Block, 
GUTHRIE, O. T. 


W. N. KEITH, Prest. J. F. HARGIS, Treas. 


OKLAHOMA 
SADDLERY CO. 


J.D. HEADY, Vice-Prest. 


EDGAR L. BOZARTH, Secy. 


OP 
Oklahoma City, 
O. T 
ce ha 
We carry a full line of 


Buggies, 
Carriages, 
Traps, etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Our mail order business 
for 1898 covered twenty-two 
states. 

If your dealer can’t supply 
your wants, send direct to us. 

Weare the largest manu- 
facturers of high-grade stock 
saddles in the Southwest. 


Give us a trial. You are 
sure to be satisfied. 











OLSMITH ARMS CO, 


+Sportsmen’s Goods. 


Only House of the kind in Oklahoma. 
115 South Division St., GUTHRIE, 0. T. 





Good Breechloading Gun and Outfit, $12.00. 
Smokeless Hand-Loaded Shells, 
12 gr., $2.25 per C, 10 gr., $2.75 per C. 





INTERIOR OF OKLAHOMA CITY GAS AND ELECTRIC CO.’S PLANT. 


THE OKLAHOMA GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


OKLAHOMA CITY, O. T. 
G. W. WHEELER, President and Manager. J.G. FAKES, Secretary and Treasurer. 





RSA DEaERsS 


wishing to communicate with any line of business 

not represented in the advertising columns of 

this magazine can do so by addressing 

The Northwest Magazine, Business Department, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


IND YOUR MAGAZINES. 
Send soc. for Klip Binder 


for eis Tus NORTHWEST MAGazIne. Holds and 
binds copies as firmly as seqpter ek 
THe NORTHWEST MaGazrnz, St. Paul, Minn. 








ARKANSAS LUMBER Co.,, 


Yellow Pine Sash, Doors, 
Lumber, Shingles, Lath, etc., 


Corner Vilas Avenue and Division Street, 


GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 








EPR EN nar ree 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


SAINT PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 Stptey Sr., Cor. 6TH. 


FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Boots and Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 








FAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind-Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Railway and Contractors’ Supplies. 





Butington 


HONG 





Electric Lighted, 
Steam Heated 


CHAIR 
CAR 
LINE. 


Thirty thousand of these badges were sold in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
in other towns and cities of the State, at one dollar each, in order that the 
13th Minnesota Volunteers might be brought home from San Francisco with- 
out cost to the men themselves. The Minneapolis badge is shown on the | 


right of the illustration, the St. Paul on the left. 


\Seats Free. | 






= = MANUFACTURER “OF = = 
CIGA 


AND DEALER IN LABELS — 





St. Pau, MINN. 





244 Thirteenth St., 


i tmmmnaianl 


——— 








The amount of baggage allowance in different coun- 
tries is as followsin pounds: Austria none. England 
120, France 66. Germany 56, Greece 66, Holland 56, Italy 
none; Norway, Sweden and Denmark, on R. R. 56. on 
street-cars 100; Switzerland none, Spain 66, U. S. 150. 


C. W. BEEBE, 
Manufacturer of 
Strictly High Grade Custom Made TRUNKS. 


174 Main St., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
We make a special Guaranteed Trunk. Ask about it. 





A MINNESOTA MONEY-RAISING SCHEME. 








Established 1869. 
' ai A. L. EGE, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 


and Importer of 
Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 


SEABURY & C0O., 


Wholesale Grocers 
and Importers, 


193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BRAMBLETT ti BEY GEH, 


mene ra v7 ers. 
| ois 
OFFICES: 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 




















| A LAND OF SUNSHINE AND FLOWERS. 


Don't fail to write for reliable infor- 

| mation about the best and cheapest route 

to California. Noobjectionable parties 

| taken. Special attention given to ladies 

and children. Send in your name and 

address. stating time you expect to start, 

and receive prompt reply. California 
| Tourist Guide, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Personally Conducted Tours to California in Pull- 
man Tourist Sleeping-Cars 

via the Chicago Great Western to Kansas City and the 

Santa Fe Route to Los Angeles and Southern Oalifor- 

nia. The true winter route,avoiding cold weatherand 

snow blockades. 

Commencing Monday, October 23d, and on every 
Monday following, one of these new Pullman Tourist 
Sleeping-Cars will leave St. Paul at 8:10 A. M., via the 
Chicago Great Western for Los Angeles and Southern 
California via Kansas City, and reaching Los Angeles 
the following Friday morning, thus avoiding all Sun- 
day travel. These tours are personally conducted by 
an experienced railway ojficial, who accompanies the 
train to its destination. The cars are well equipped 
for a long journey, and are as comfortable as the Pull- 
man Sleepers, while the price is only $6.00 for a double 
berth, less than half the price in the Standard Sleep- 
ers. For full information inquire of J. P. Elmer, City 
Ticket office, 5th & Robert Sts., St. Paul Minn. 





sore EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








The 


Crane & Ordway 
00. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


[ron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, Rte , 


For Steam, Gas, Water 
and Plumbing Supplies. 





Iron, Wooden and Steam Pumps, Windmills and Well 
Machinery, Belting, Hose and Packing, Water- 
works Supplies and Gasoline Engines. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 Kast Fourth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





R.E.C OBB. A. H. LINDREKE, RWARNER. 7.L.SONURMBIER. | N T E R L B E A M 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 


Architectural 
Fruits, Vegetables, SCHURMEIER, ond ethee 


Poultry, Game, v7holesale Iron Work. 
Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 


Butter and ESES DRY GOODS and NOTIONS, Write us for Prices. 
GENERAL COMMISSION. ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


Cor. Fourth and Stley Streets, 
+pLeading House in the Trade & ST. PAUL. MINX. 


ST. PAUL, . - . MINNESOTA. General Offices in Manhattan Building. 





31-33 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN., IN STOCK, 





DEALER IN 

















Daily 
Through | 
Trains 


CHICAGO, 


St. Louis, 








Des Moi 
es Moines, 

Omaha, 

Denver, SAMPLE-ROOM OF FOLEY BROS. & KELLY MERCANTILE CO., WHOLESALE 

Kansas City GROCERS, IMPORTERS, COFFEE-ROASTERS, SPICE-GRINDERS, SYRUP 

s 
REFINERS, MANUFACTURERS FLAVORING-EXTRACTS, 

For Low RATEs and other infor- BAKING-POWDER, ETC., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


mation, address 


A. B. CUTTS, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, | 


FOLEY BROS, & KELLY, L-BLOOD & . 


“HIGH GRADE =—— 
MERCANTILE CO, 
oom PAINTS 
ELK LAUNDRY CO. | WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. | 
Painter’s Materials. 
Give us a trial and be convinced. Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves | ST. PA U L, M I N N ° 
Telephone 268. Henry Grunaacan, Mgr. Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. ST. PAUL, ° ° MINN, 














of our unexcelled facilities. | 
Superior work. Satisfactory prices, Alwage poompt. | 














} 
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CHEER-UP GIBSON. 

The recent national convention of wholesale saddlery 
men in Boston recalls to mind an incident of the Min- 
neapolis convention held in 1897,in which Cheer-up 
Gibson bore a prominent part. Mr. Gibson, one of the 
best and brightest fellows in the world, is with the 
well-known Barber Bros. Thread Company, of New 
York City. He is full of prunes, as the saying goes, 
and it is a very gloomy day when he can’t move an 
audience to laughter by his sunshiny humor and ridic- 
ulous pranks. 

When the New York delegation, forty strong,boarded 
the cars for the Mill City. via the Great Lakes, Gibson, 
as previously intimated, was in the crowd. After 
leaving Detroit, some of the more verdant Yorkers 
grew timid and, it may be, homesick; for it must be 
remembered that only a few of them had been so far 
from home before, and that all they knew of the Great 
Northwest had been gathered from Old Sleuth novel- 
ettes and the worse lies told them by their wild and 


woolly traveling representatives. So they wondered | 


where they were at, so to speak, and drifted into 
silence and melancholy. Notso with Gibson,however. 
Here was his opportunity to do missionary work. At 
every landing he would storm through the steamer 
and roar out—“Cheer up, comrades! Cheer up!” Fi- 





ie STF 
RN i a 








300 Students in attendance. 


He was very boisterous indeed,and when he was ap- 
proached by one of the make-believe officers and told 
to shut up and to “come along,” he was utterly aston- 
ished. He reasoned, expostulated, raved, but he had 
to go. He was “creating a disturbance,” and such 
things couldn't be tolerated in the Flour City, you 
know. 

So, although Fisher stood by and could have saved 
him, he knew, by speaking One word, he was escorted 
to the patrol-wagon, meek as you please—amid the 
ringing “Cheer up, comrade! Cheer up!” of his fellow 
delegates. 

It was not until he had been driven about the city a 
mile or more, finally pulling up in front of the West 
Hotel, where his brother New Yorkers and the local 
reception committee awaited him, that he realized 
the fact that he had been made a victim. As he 
stepped from the wagon he was greeted with a “Cheer 





A STICKLER FOR THE CONVENTIONS. 


“Mistress—"I saw two policemen sitting in the kitchen with you last night, Bridget.” 
Bridget—" Well. ma'am, yez wouldn't have an unmarried lady be sittin’ with only wan policeman, would yez? 


The other wan wuz a shaperong.” 


nally, as the party arrived at Duluth and approached | up, Gibson! Cheer up!" from all sides; and Cheer-up 


nearer and nearer to their destination, he becameeven 
more vociferous—he would go out on the station piat- 
forms and yell, “Cheer up, comrades! Cheer up!"—to 
the amusement of the initiated, but to the consterna- 
tion of the unsophisticated natives, who beheld in 
him a raving maniac. 

At last one of the jokers in the delegation, just 


to even up scores, telegraphed Elmer E. Fisher, pres- | 
ident of the wholesale saddlery house of Dodson, Fish- | 


er, Brockmann Company, of Minneapolis, that they 
were coming red-handed and to meet them at the 
Union Depot with a patrol-wagon. 


Now, Fisher is something of a wag himself, and he | 


did not disappoint the Easterners a bit. By some 
clever work he secured a police patrol-wagon, manu- 
factured an officer or two, and when the New Yorkers 


pulled in he was there to receive them in all the 
majesty of the law. 


Out they poured, thick and fast, radiant with 
badges and loud-lunged as calliopes; but among them 
all was one whose voice sounded clear as a trumpet: 

“Cheer up, comrades!" it shouted. “Cheer up! 
We're all right! We're 1rT!""—and the owner of the 


volce waved his hands like the storm flags of a weath- 
er bureau. 





Gibson has been his name from that day to this. 
BE 
TOO MUCH FOR THB SENATOR. 


Not long ago U.S. Senator Faulkner of West Virgin- 
ia was dining with friends in Walla Walla, Wash., 
who, wishing to tempt his appetite, asked him what 
his favorite dishes were. 

“Well,” he replied, “I never have yet seen the day 
when I couldn't eat a good baked potato and a piece of 
fat and tender roast mutton.” 

The Walla Walla hostess‘was equal to the occasion. 
After the speech, a dinner with plates for nine guests 
was served. At the right moment a huge platter was 
borne in with nine baked Irish potatoes aggregating 
sixty-two and a half pounds in weight. The biggest 
one, weighing eleven pounds, was placed before the 
senator. Asking what it was, he was told that it was 
a potato. 

“But certainly not fit to eat!” 

It was opened and poured out before him—a sackful, 
white, mealy, delicious. He had to confess that at 
last he had “seen a day when he couldn't eat a baked 
potato.” 





SSS 
THE MANKATO COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
Mankato, Minn 


The Only Actual Business Training School in the Northwest. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











THE NORTHWESTERN zz BRANCHES MUSIC 


GONSERVATORY te.cong **™ 
OF Music, 


STUDENTS. 
Established in 1885. 
Only complete Music 
608 Nicollet Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CLABANCE A. MARSHALL, 
Catalogue Free. Director. 





School in Northwest. 


Fall Term Now Open. 














Pioneer Press || BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND 
Bidg., 8t. Paul! TYPEWRITING, PENMANSHIP 
and concurrent branches taught in the m-st 
Thorough, Modern, Practical manner, Old- 
est, Largest, Best. School in session the Year 
round. Pupils assisted to positions gratis, 
Tai reasonable. Catalogue mailed free, 





LEARN SHORTHAND, 


Competent stenographers always 
in demand. 

Best firms in St. Paul employ our 
graduates. Send for catalogue 


LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Germania Life Bldg., St.Paul, Minn. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS, New or Renewal 


FOR ALL American and Foreign 
PERIODICALS, Magazines and Newspapers. 
AT CANenas free in Soe _—" 
scriptions. ‘ax. rizes for five 
CUT RATES. laveust lists. Fullinformation and 


agents’ outfit,including more copies of magazines than 

qo could buy for many dollars, sent on receipt of 10c 
half pay postage. Cut-rate Catalogue free. 

W.P. Sus. AGENCY, 516 c 2d Ave., 


WANTED youre wen gat 


For the RAILWAY MAIL and POS- 
TAL SERVICES, Salaries from $800 
to $2500 ft We PREPARE 
young men for these positions by 

We furnish everything. Satie-MAIL 
faction guaranteed. Address, enclosing 
stamp, INTER-STATE CORRESPOND-go 
ENCE INSTITUTE. lowa City. lowa. 


ilwaukee, Wis. 
















PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hate. 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
scalp diseases & hair falling. 
Sc, and $1.00at Druggists 


Locomotor Ataxia con- 
quered at last. Doctors 
puzzled, Specialists 
oO} 
oO 


amazed at recover atients thought i ble, b; 
DR. CHASE’S B AND NERVE FOOD, 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures 
FREE. DR. CHASE, 224 N.1Oth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


se 683 Dr SANCTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
AGENT Wanted on SALARY or COMMISSION, 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. The quickest and 
atest selling novelty ever produ Erases ink 
horoughly in twoseconds. Noabrasionof paper. Works 
like magic. 200 to my cent profit. Une agent’s sales 
amounted to $620 in six days; another $32 in two hours. 
Previous experience not necessary. For terms and full 
particulars, address, 


Tus Mosrog Eraser Mra. Oo.. x 176 La Crosse, Wis. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 725 Marquette Building, Chicago, 
— =" = —— en SE Se oo - 


Strom Clamp Frog.  (Patented.) 
“Strom” Clamp Frogs; “Channel and Transit” Split Switches; “Banner,” ‘Mark,” “Globe,” ‘Flag’ and ‘‘Axel’’ Switch Stands; ‘“‘Samson” 
Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; “Alkins” Forged Steel Rail Braces; ‘“Monitor’’ Switch Lamps; ‘Jenne” Track Jacks; ‘Roller’ Rail 
Benders; ‘‘Ball,”’ ‘‘Union” and ‘Perfection’? Track Drills. 









































ARKER-RUSSELL = To alain 
MINING & MFG. CO. Chicago 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialties in FIRE CLAY GOODS, 


Fire Brick and Blocks, 
Gas Retorts and Settings, 
Locomotive Fire Box Tiles, 
Blast Furnace Linings, 
Bessemer Tuyeres 

and Nozzles. 





If you are interested in the subject of 
ECONOMICAL and PERFECT CYLINDER 
LUBRICATION, ask railway people about 


Sibley’s Perfection Valve Oil. 





If you are looking for an ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE and EFFECTIVE SIGNAL OIL, 
ask them about 


Sibley’s Perfection Signal Oil, 


ty SIGNAL OIL COMPANY, 
De Franklin, Pa. 
+ J.C. Sipuey, President. 
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Designed by N. P. Ry. 
Fire-Proofing for Buildings, 
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Partition Blocks for Buildings, Zz } y i 
Glass House Pot Clay. gb - ae: 2 Perera rrere arrears eS STS TE ET rr ware 
tHe YE; HLE7 Alt 7 : 
OLLOSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSEISOO SY Running Daily Between 
if) Telephone 1476-2. 9) 
Pe °t| CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 
Oo ° . 0 
0 4 : 0 ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. | orrice, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OnI0. 
ty) 0 
<< oil .3, Bro le. 
» Electrotyping - Only Perfect Train:in the World. rh Maen. £ ve i laa ‘ 
) and 7 ) Best Dining Car Service. 
0 ‘ 
° Stereotyping. 0 Lowest Rates to All Points. 
_#? heteci , : 0 iaapaaiane 
ol a B Ritth Gisesh, St. Pau, MINN. |p J. T. CONLEY, 
OSO0SCOD OOOO SCC OOS OOO OOOOON 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., St. PAUL, MINN. 
Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 
EWALD IRON COMPANY, senate ita 
OWNERS AND OPEEBATORS a a se ee 
TENNESSEE ROLLING —_, Sp meemngt anal spanen ont. ROLLING gan. Louisville, Ky ~~ 
Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOO . ice an arehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 
‘ THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 





| Cleveland, Ohio. 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
| description. 


| 











Steam Forging, Cranks, Connecting Rods, Dies and Steel Works. Send for-catalogue. 
Cor. BARCLAY & Mapison Sts., MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


| 
| 





, Murphy's Transparent Wood Finishes. 
FRED. SPRINKMANN. , For Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


Magnesia Sectional and Plastic Coverings, Designate in your Plans and Specifications. Pam- 


Asbestos Sectional and Plastic Coverings, phlets and Sample Panels Furnished. 
Asbestos Paper, Asbestos Mill Board, Hair Felt, MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
une weeny aoe oe Newark. Boston. Oleveland. St.Iouis. Ohicago. 
131-133 Sycamore St. MILWAUKEE WIS. 














tatty a 


We manufacture the most complete line of TOTE-SLEIGHS, LOGGING SLEIGHS AND LOGGING ROAD-TOOLS in the country. A trial is all we 


ask—to convince you that we make the easiest-running sled made. Send for Catalogue. 
Eau Claire Mill Supply Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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The dentist with a pull is bound to draw. 


“Widow in comfortable circumstances wishes to 
marry two sons.” 





Considering their shady reputations, parasols are 
likely to be overrated. 


Bacon—‘“I hear your friend has got an automobile.” 
Egbert—“ Yes; it’s all over town.” 


Never doubt a girl's word when she says she can't 
sing. It's ten to one she Is telling the truth. 





There is nothing that will so sap the levity out of a 
man as sitting down on a damp spot in thin pants. 

“What is renunciation! Uncle Alexander?” 

“Renunciation, my boy, isgiving up something that 
you can't get.” 





Critic—“The end man says that music affects him.” 
Second Critic—“Ah! [I suppose when he is playing he 
feels it in his bones.” 





Tommy—" Dad, what is ‘poetic license’?"” 
Dad—‘I don't know, son, unless its giving these durn 
poets tacit permission to live." 


“How did you and George get along at the seaside?” 
asked her best friend, 
“Swimmingly!" was the reply 


Adaline—‘When I marry, I! shall select a man who 
resembles an arc light.” 

May—"Gracious! in what way?” 

Adaline—“ Not go out at night, and never smoke.” 





A CONVINCING TESTIMONIAL. 


“Dear Sir:—When I first began using your hair- 
wash my hair was short and stubby; it is now long 
and curly.” 


Footman—“Excuse me, baron, but I haven't received 
any wages for four months." 

Baron—“That’s all right; I excuse you.” 

Charlie—“‘Say, pet, why should a lady’s home dress 
last forever?"’ 


Wife—"Oh, that’s easy. It’s because she never wears | 


it out.” 
Cobble—“You seem to feel it very much to think 
that she jilted you.” 


Stone—"I do. It will now take me years to get out 


of debt." 


Dick—“I hate to be in debt.” 

Harry—' Don't like to pay interest, eh?” 

Dick—“‘No; its the principal of the thing that both- 
ers me.” 


“Me ould mon and yer ould mon fought soide be 


solide, Larry.” 
“Maybe they did, Dinny; but I'll bet me ould mon 
was on top.” 





Jingo—“What did the minister say when the plate 
came up?" 


Hingso—“He said he wouldn't mind so much if the 


buttons were all alike.” 


“Did you ever earn an honest dollar in your life?” 

“Never,” answered Meandering Mike. “Onct I 
worked two hours fur a dollar. but when I got it I 
found it had a plug in it rightover de head of de 
American eagle. Dat’s what embittered me life.” 


Tom—“Nothing is more depressing than a silent 
woman.” 

Bob “A silent woman! For the love of Moses,where 
did you ever see one?”’ 

Willie—‘Pa, I’ve made a picture of a horse, all but 
the tail, and I can’t make that. You draw it for me.” 

Pa—“Not on your life, boy! Draw your own tail, or 
that horse will be a freak.” 





Mamma (to Tommy) “I'm sorry you and your sister 
quarreled over that orange, and that James had to in- 
terfere. Whose part did he take?”’ 

Tommy—“Whose part?” He took the whole blamed 
orange!”’ 


Lives of great men oft remind us 
We can be as great as they, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
All we cannot take away. 


Hobbs—"“Is Dr. Bibbs a skillful optician?” 

Scruggs—“Skillful? Is heskillful? Well, I should 
say so. He sold my wife two pairs of gold-rimmed 
spectacles and a pair of gold-rimmed nose-glasses at 
one sitting.” 





“Fadder, vy do you always draw your pencil from 
der top to der bottom in re-marking dose trousers?” 

“Ikey, your fadder vas an honest man. I am stick- 
ing exactly to der truth ven I say dose trousers vas 
marked down!” 


“Horace,”’ she said chidingly, as she hugged him,” 
‘why don’t you tell me you love me?” 

Seizing a sci ap of paper, the young man wrote on it: 

“How can I, darling, unless you remove the pressure 
from my windpipe?” 


Alice—“Yes, I'm engaged; and, do you know, it took 
George nearly an hour to propose to me last night. I 
thought he’d never come to the point.” 

Gracie—‘George always was a slow proposer. You 
encouraged him, I suppose?” 





“My dear,” said Mrs. Hunewell, as she poured the 
coffee at breakfast, “do you believe in the eternal fit- 
ness of things?” 

“T used to,” replied Hunewell; “but that was before 
you began to make my shirts.” 





Patient—‘Doctor, I think that bill you sent me is 
about twice as big as it ought to be.” 

Oculist—That is only an additional evidence of en- 
larged vision—for which I have been treating your 
eyes, my dear sir.” 

“Throw up your hands!" yelled the bold, bad pirate 
as he climbed over the gunwale of the merchantman. 

The landlubber looked up apatheticaily: 

“T ain't et no hands,” said he. 

And even the pirate was touched. 





Miranda (visiting city friends)—‘‘My! here’s her vis- 
itin’ card.” 

Miranda’s Husband—‘“What does it say?” 

Miranda—"It says she’s at home Thursdays. Won- 
der where on earth she stops the rest of the time?” 





Larry—“Th’' Prisident is now a bricklayer, Dinny.” 

Denny—‘‘Isthotso? Well, Oi ought to be in his cabi- 
nit.” 

Larry—“Till me why?” 

Denny—*Don’t Oi carry th’ mortar?” 





Teacher—“Bobby, if your mother gave your sister 
six apples to divide equally with you, how many 
would you get?” 

Bobby—*‘None.” 
| Teacher—‘Why, Bobby, you'd get three apples.” 
| Bobby—‘You don’t know my sister.” 


“I’m a plain man, Miss Timmins." 
“You are, Mr. Barclay.” 

“Can I make myself any plainer?” 
“Impossible, Mr. Barclay.” 

“Then your answer in plain words——’ 
“In one plain word, Mr. Barclay—Yes.” 





The grandfather sat in his easy chair, 
And the grandson laughed: “Ho, ho!” 

While repeating the very latest joke. 
But it filled his heart with woe, 

When the old man sadly smiled and said: 
“My boy, that’s a good joke, I know; 

I laughed myself when I heard it first— 
Some fifty odd years ago.” 


| Dolan—“Do yez b’lave in frinology, O’Rafferty?— 
| Meanin' be that the sighnce iv tellin'a man’s char- 
| ackter be the lumps on ‘is head.” 

O’Rafferty—“If coorse. There’s nothin’ gives a bet- 
ter clue to a man’s habits than lumps, black eyes, 
patches iv shtickin’ plahster, an’ the rest iv such 
signs,” 





Osteopathy 
Cures 





Without 
“ Drugs. 


* 


ROGER E. CHASE, 
Osteopath, 


916 Pioneer Press Building, 





St. PauL, MInN 
Consultation Free. 


Office hours: 8 A. M. to5 P. M. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 


HENDERSON && HUNTINGTON, 
Osteopaths, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Members A. A. A. O. 





AT THE SEVILLE, 
Kent St. and Selby Ave., 8 A. M. to 12 M. 


GERMANIA LIFE BLDG., 
Fourth and Minnesota Sts., 2 Pp. M. to 6 P. M. 


Consultation free. Correspondence solicited. 
Literature relating to Osteopathy sent onapplication. 





> WE ship Funeral Flowers on tele- 
graph or mail orders any time, 
‘e day or night. Bedding and House 
7 Plants intheir seasons. Cut Flowers, 
fresh and fragrant. Seeds that are 
good and honest, at 5c per packet. 
Our catalogue is FREE. Send for it. 


MENDENHALL, FLORIsT, 


os 414 Nicollet Ave., Minneapelis, Minn. 













Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
METZ & SCRLOESS, 
Oshkosh, Wis, 
Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 
hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 
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Invested ina Postal Card 
will bring you our Nsw 
Catalogue FREE of Uharge. 
Two U.S. Patents: 

New Felten Feot & Slip Socket. 

Address: DOERFLINGER 


ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 364 Robert St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Ageayine. 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended promptly. Write for terms. 





Fortunes in STOCKS. 

Shares $1.00 a month, 

Safe as a Bank. Send 4c 

for Guide. A. H. WILCOX & CO, 

529 Broadway, New York. 
> 


AACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Subscribe now for THz NORTHWEST MAGAZINB, for 
the new year. §$2.00a year in advance. 


GETRIC 
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CET THE BEST 


Whee geucreaboutte bere a Sewing Machine 

ei Tied ts think poe e tho beet made, 
can 

Ratabod you get 8, 


‘screwy RINBHART'S INDIANS 


momesien Sy iby Bonest and sq ve 
ing, w en get a ° 

reg Seon se ge The Sensation of the Year. 

bility. You want the one that ; | 

ie easiest to manage and is 


Light Runnin aS a 
Nibace ade the world = (HIEF WOLF Rose 


can equal in mechanical con- t ales 
struction, durability of working j HEYENNE 
yore, fineness of finish, beauty 
mM appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HomMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sid f needle ( fatented), no other has 
= NewStand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 

m adjustabl ie centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onanon, Mass. Bostom, Mass. 28 Union Square, 8. ¥ 
Cuicaco, Inu. St. Louis, Mo. Datias. 
San Francisco, Cat. A 


FOR GALE BY 


W. F. ELWESS, | $5"% Ten Sr t St. Paul, Minn. 

















Rinehart’s beautiful pictures of Chief Wolf Robe, Louison, Hattie Tom and Hollow 
Horn Bear, wonderfully reproduced in colors on heavy art board by the 


Chicago Great Western Railway 
TH E D | R ECT a | N E in an art calendar for 1900. The most expensive and artistic art calendar ever attempted. 


Chicago Cincinnati | Four sheets 8x13} inches, tied with silk cord, each sbeet containing a head 6x8 inches. 
Indianapolis Louisville * nd | Framed they make striking and handsome holiday gifts. 


ALL SOUTHERN GITIES Very fetching framed Passe par tout. 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. | Owing to the royalty charges and expense of packing and mailing, they will be sent only 
W.H.McDOEL, FRANK J, REED to persons sending twenty-five cents (25c) in stamps or silver to 


Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. Gen’! Pass. Agent 
4 F. H. LORD, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Quincy Building, Chicago. x 


The foBowing are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 


Oorsets. 
9) OURSETS, WAISTS AND AB- | 
Dr. Burn’s (oust sands Seca otal SEND NO MONE WITH YOUR ORDER,cut this 


for order Blank to MRS. HILL, Manufacturer. 650-655- acieed wre we wie gana 70 OUR HIGH 
. ir 5 oO exa 
62% Syndicate Arcade. ow Minn. ig Paul, 318 ge. ADE pROP CAR CABINET. Supple SEWING IAG pine Cpe pay Ar mo ge mine- 


Wabesha 5: St. _Tel. 2487, » call? 2. Agente 
ee ‘ papery catiefactery,e exactly a oa  represe ted, equal to machines others el 


~ as high as $60.00, 
EVER HEARD OF, pay Special Offer Price $15.50 
f 
FR ‘oundry and Machine Works sa td frenght charges es. Machine welghe ime vance MoWTHS TIA Tin 
average 75 cents for eac n 
| a ill oO 
SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE UO., aD ae Re 
Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe specialties, $10.00, $11.00, $12.00 and up, all fully Soetrihed in our Free Se 


wing 
Machine Catalogue, but $15.50 for this Dao peek CABINET BURDICK is 
Flange Pipe, Flange Speciais, Columns, Beams, etc. ee hs ene ddienel be mae Db 


11 GILFILLAN rehente wn Sr. n> aed Works, South Park. BEWARE OF IMITATION by ssksows concerns 
—— — . t —s -sweery m Chicago andleara whe are reliable er ya ane 
Siiplinive Manufacturers. + 1c 4 “every MODERN IMPROVEMENT, 
“Sena uf + Se ee are THE BURDICK ErERY Goon POINT OF EVERY HIGH 
THE BURDICK Ra A L AD! WITH THE 
ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., —_ DEFECTS OF NONE. Made by the» 
ners and Manufacturers Sa Pe Romtbebentmatedslanney . 


Desi 
BANK, STORE, OHUROH and HOUSE FURNI- a 
TURE, St. Paul, Mina, SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK DROP DESK CABINET, plane pottshed. 
ne us ation h e 
g closed (head dropping from sight) to be used as a center table, stand 

or desk, the other open with full length table and head in place for 

sewing. 4 fancy drawers, latest 1599 skeleton frame, carved, paneled, em 

bossed and decorated cabinet finish, finest nickel drawer pulls, rests on four 
casters, adjustable treadie, genuine Smyth iron stand. Finest large High Arm 
head, positive four motion feed, ecif thréading’vibrating shuttle, automatic 
bobbin winder, adjustable be —— , patent tension liberator.improved loose 
wheel, adjustable pressure fo mpro »ved shuttle carrier, patent needle bar, 
patent dress guard, heod is hema packed decorated and ornamented and beautifully 
nickel trimmed. CUARANTEED the lichtest running, most durable and nearest 
noiseless machine made. Every known ay ame pt is furnished and our Free In- 
struction Book tells just how anyone canrun itand do either plain or any 

im kind of fanc y work, A 20-Vears’ indie Buacenteaio sent with every machine, 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Bec Sa ee IT COSTS YOU NOTHING {0s¢e snd examinethismachine. compare it with 
RE EE af ee + ae ——— | 60.00 por then if convinced that you are saving $25.00 to #4000, pay your freight agent the $15.50. 
J. M. BACH & BRO., Manufacturers of “Tranks and wr 30 RETU RN YOUR $15. 50 if at any time within three months you say you are not satisfied. OMDER TO-DAY, 
Traveling Bags. Sample work a specialty. Send for DON'T DELAY. (Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thorouchly relia 


catalogue. 365 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & co. (ne.) Chicago, il. 


between 
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Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


ROBERTS-GOSS co.— 

—Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITHs, 
° mm } Rosabel St., oT PAUL, MINN. — 721. 








stand or desk. 


This shows the machine closed 
center table, 


|, tobe usedasea 























WE will examine your eyes, using all the most ap- 
proved optical appliances and al) the time neces- 
sary for thorough work, FREE OF CHARGE. Then, if 
you are satisfied. will sell you a pair of glasses as 
cheap as you can | them anywhere. 
Broken lenses or frames sent to us by mail will be 
repaired and returned same day. 


KUHLO & ELLERBE, Opticians, 


320 Robert Street, Str. PAUL, MINN. 





Ww. J. HESS, Pres. & Treas. 0. W. ENDRESS, Sec'y. 


MANITOWOC 
Steam Boiler Works. 


Builders oy 


Marine, Stationary and 
Locomotive Boilers, 


ALSO 
Structural Iron 


and Repair Work. 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 





Taylor & Hough, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 
Isolated Planta a 

specialty. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


88 East 5th St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U.S.A. 








ade lien, Side GP aie aie ns 


FORSYTH, MONTANA. 


Manufacturer of 


FINE STOCK SADDLES, 


Art Leather Work, 


| Cowboy Outfits, Harness and Strap Work. 


Dealer in Fancy Silver Inlaid Bits and Spurs, 
Tents, Tarpaulins, Slickers, 
Navajo Blankets, Mexican Sombreros. 


Saddles to order a specialty Send for catalogue. 












P sins (Goodyear 
Suet ybberCo's 
SB Rupter 

! ODS. 


oO 
coe ARE THE BEST MADE. 


Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 


GOODYEBAB RUBBEE OO., 
98, 100, 102 Bast Seventh St., St. Paul, Minn. 





Rorthern Pacific Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION nm regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, ete., call om or address any of the 
following agents: 


r "@ENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 
wre = ey 


w.F. Sat ee 7 Dept., 
¥. H. Foaarty 


7 Be York on. 
T. K. Sraeauan, _. oe, 
<i al, Ost, Fase as. Dep Francisco, Cal. 













A. D. Epaar, Geni. Age. 
Cor. M: and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
$000 povececcecooooes Butte, Mont. 
Mf A. Bva. Geni. Spalding wens,” pee Minn. 
RD, . Agt. Depot. Man. 
A. TINLING, Genl. Ag... Taco Wash. 
I..A. Napuav,Genl. ., lat &Yesler Aves.,Seattle, Was 
J. W.HIm1, Genl. Agt., Riv. ow. » Wash. 
¥.O. JACKSON, sn sco eves Superior, Wis. 
J.@. Born, Geni. Agt., Depot............. idaho. 
Oscar VANDERBILT, AS ihoxer Agi. bi & Ro St. Paul. 
G. F. 5 wy Fw 19 Nicoliet Bik., —_— 
& ade Himes, a, bgt: Giga Depot, Dal _ Wis. 
ket n u' 
F.C. fae. Gen. Agt. se Le 
8. H. Fo Genl. Agt.. oi relen s7ez.vow ee 
RESTER, 
688 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
FREIGHT AGENTS. 
BC. DAEMTR tess dd casecvias $19 Broadway, New York Ct 
T. B. BLANOHB.......... 216 Ellicott square, Bu: N 
R. C. JOHNBON...... 280 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
a #. SERGER...... 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
w. SOULLY....... 1118 Carnegie Bi at ag Pa. 
o. B ROOM... <. 00 sccsedeass 210 m. Bldg., 8t. Lo , Mo. 
A. H. Carrzs... .82 Carew Build cinnati, O. 
THOR. HENRY... -116 8t Peter 8t., Montreal, Can 
W. E. BeLouur. ‘No. 6 King 8t. W. Toronto, Ont. 
J. ©. HIBRMAR,....cccccececcess 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
J.C. MOCUTOHEN......... 208 8. Clark street, a 
C. T. NOONAR........... .8T7 iS pnsentiecn Milwaukee. 
J. O. DALSELL, General Office.............. Bt. a Min 
F. M. FAIRBANK... 19 Nicollet Block, Minnea is Minn. 
H. K. Cos, 5th & Robert Sts.............+ St. Paul, Minn. 
So Vc GRRMBGMBOR . 6. ccv0e .csccccscccecscsccess Portiand, Ore. 
ip Maid 66 osnddcanctsccnsetectedcccksd Winnipeg, Man. 
DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 
C. E. FOSTER........ = Wash san teal t, Boston, 
I. M. BORTLE.......... 7 8. Thir treet, Philadelpiie, Pe 
Tos. Hurrr..... 116 St. Peter gtrest, treal, 
BoC som eee: iis Carnegie fete "i Pe 
. — * 
Jno. B. TURFER...... Jackson P , % 
W. iH. Wereaxur. Jefferson avenue, 
P. H. NOML......... Sixth and Olive streets, St. Lo Mo. 
Guo. W. Jo w. treet. oines, Iowa. 
J.J. Pummy...32 Carew Bidg., 6th and Vine Cacieaay, 0. 
C. C. MORDOUGEH..........- roadway, Milwaukee, is. 
C. A. MATTHEWS...... 208 th Clark s a hig 
Guo. W. MoCasxRr..... No. 6 King 8t. W., Segense, 6 mt. 
Gs0.D BB <ccs0d 4th and Broadway, 8t. Paul, Minn. 
H, W. SwWEesgr...... Fourth and Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Be Gr 6 Nia nn 60 0abb sc0dcendecsacehbedtnscée Portiand, 
De EE Miccs 34+ 6idécnckednetnah teeter Portignd, Ore. 
J. M. HANMAFORD, Third Vice-Prest., Sr. Paun, Minn. 
CHAS. 8. FEE, Genl. Pass. & Ticket Agt., St. PAUL, Minn. 
Established 1854. Qe». 
WHEELS. MACHINERY. 


Dredee SHERIFFS 
x MF6. CO., 
Machinery, Milwaukee, Wis. 





GUST. LAGERQUIST, 


Manufacturer of Passenger, Freight, 
Power and Hand-Power 


Lj R-EvVATORS. 


Automatic and Half-A utomatic Gates and Dumb 
Waiters. Electric Motorsand Dynamos. 


108 Second Bt. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











WISCONSIN MACHINERY co., 


Engines, Boilers, Pumps, Heat wet 
Mill and Engineers’ Supplies. 
NEW and SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Complete Steam-power Plants Installed. Estimates 
tasalahed. Consulting Engineers. Tel. Main 889. 


125-127 W. Water St., MILWAUKEE WIS. Leuis B. Vogel, Prop. 


4 PERFECT BOLSTER SPRING. 








BUY direct from factory and save th jobber's com- 
mission and retailer’s profit. In buying from =e ou 
Wy os cost of making with one moderate profit ad 
not agents, but manufacturers. e sell a be 
ter Spring for less money than can be had of those ie 
make twoor three profits as middle-men. BOLSTER 
SPRINGS very soon pay for themselves in saving to 
orse, wagon and parece, and stock or produce. by 
manufacture all sizes from 1 to 10,000 lbs. 
Write for prices. Mention capaclty desired. 


KING MFG. OO.. Racine, Wis. 











ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 
SPECIALTIES: { Artistic Floral Work. 


618 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, MINE, 





$ corniss exauves. § 








TRE VILTER MFG. CO., 
888 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS 


CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 








Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. 5. A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing. Friction Clutches. etc. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER C6., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, MoNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., OHIOAGO 
Blue Printing. Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Spectaltg 














Charies H. Besly & Co.,10-12 N. Canal St., Chicago. Til. U.S.A. 


MILWAUKEE 
MACHINERY CO. 


HAMILTON 
Gas ENGINES 


Most reliable 
Engines built. 


121 W. Water St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











LEWIS 
GASOLINE ENGINES. 
tessa 
for a 
Simple, Souomieal, 
Durable. 
Send for Catalogue. 
J. THOMPSON & SON'S 


® co., 
Briort, WIsconsIm. 





























